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pies approximately 28,080 Square miles of superficial area, or 
double the area of the Delta of the Nile; mefsuring from West 
to East, or from the right bank of the Hooghly river opposite to 


and dry at low water; a few miles from low water mark eom- 


are the deepest as no silf or deposit is poured into them from the 
higher lands. | : 


i 
A straight line traced along the coast of England from Dover 


— land branching arms, or narrow slips of alluvion that extend up 
— the beds of the Brahmapooter And Soerma rivers, and would in- 


- — elude the whole or portions of twenty-nine counties of lZngland, 






shit e; D the half of Hampghire, Somersetshire, the 
1 m It is of | 
we intend speaking. The Northern, or clear- 


m 


d what few | 





CHE GANGETIC DELTA: 3 


The Soonderbuns take their name from two Hindee words, 
meaning the Beautiful Forests, and in whatever light we regard 
them, whether as a tract of country possessing an abundant Pachy- 
dermatous Fauna, or a flora peculiar to itself, whether we look 
at it as the stronghold of gigantic and destructive Sauri- 
ans, voracieus sharks and peeuliar fish ; whether as a tract 
of country of the most beautiful aspect, but at the same time 
most fatally pestilential ; we must still view it as a curious and 
an anomalous trfet, for here we see a surface soil composed of 
black liquid mud supporting the huge rhinoceros, the sharp- 
hoofed hog, the mud-hating tiger, the delicate and fastidiously — — 
clean spotted deer, and nourishing and upholding large timber 
trees: we see fishes climbing trees; tides running in two 
directions in the same creek and at the same moment; we 
see wild hog and tigers—animals generally avoiding water,. 
swimming across the broadest rivers as if for amusement; 
in one creek a dead calm, in the next a raging sea; in —— 
some creeks the abundance of insect life is overpowering, in — — 
others close by, not a living creature is to be seen; some creeks | 
are deadly to sleep in, others perfectly free from miasma; some — — 
are dry at low water, in others and those contiguous no —— 


— m 


bottom can be found at ten fathoms; in one, all is fog and doubt,  — 
in the next, all is in the brightest sunshine; and many other —— 
anomalies present themselves, alk rendering the Soonderbuns. 
spot of much interest, offering as they do so many subjects for 
investigation and research. Most travellers in passing throu 
this labyrinth of interminable forest, mud and water, become 
exceedingly wearied with the monotonous appearance of the 
banks of the rivers and creeks, and are only too glad when th 
escape into the open and cultivated northern parts of the D 
where all the breadth of the land is one vast sheet of rice € 
vation. : 2 ee 

Dr. J. D. Hooker in his interesting Himalayan journa 
II. page 340, remarks upon several very anomalous c 
stances connected with the Eastern portions of the Delta: 


** The total breadth of the Delta is 260 miles, from Chittago 
mouth of the Hooghly, divided longitudinally by the Megna 
West of that river presents a lyxuriant vegetation, whil 
a bare muddy expanse, with no trees or shrubs but 3 
On the West coast the tides rise twelve o 
from forty to eighty. On the West, the 
groves to grow for fifty miles up the 
is too fresh for that plant for te^. 

. West, fifty inches is the Cuttack fa 
Noacolly and Chittagong, and 

- annually visited by € t iq 
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>» 
the majority of the great trees and shrubs carried down from the Cuttack 
and Orissa forests, and deposited on the West coast of the Delta, are not 
only different in species, but in natural order, from those that the Fenny 
and Chittagong rivers bring down from the jungles." 

"* The Cuttack forests are composed of Teak, Sal, Sissoo, Ebony, Pen- 
taptera, Buchanania, and other trees of a dry soil, and thatgequire a dry 
season alternating with a wet one. These are unknown in the Chitta- 
gong forests, which have Jarool, (Lagerstremia) Mesna, Dipterocarpi, 
"Nutmegs, Oaks of several kinds, and many other trees not known Jin the 
Cuttack forests, and all typical of a perennially humid atmosphere.” 

The soil of the Soonderbuns is composed superficially of a 

black vegetable mud, supporting a tangled mass of tropical ve- 
etation growing down to the water’s edge, and mostly over- 

<= owed by every spring tide: the black mud alternates with 
bands of sand, but nowhere have we seen the sand form- 

ing the superficial stratum. The constant addition to and 
renewal of the soil, the first by deposition, the latter by the 
abundance of decaying animal substance found on its surface 

in the form of dead molluscw, annelidz, larve and exuvi:w of 

— insects that fall from the forest trees, affords to the crowded 


<- —ratia, Nipa Palms, Banian, Peepul and other trees with an abun- 







fact; that the surface,of the Soonderbuns has —— 


——— 
— - 


DR 





THE GANGETIC DELTA. 5 
cannot see or find any grounds for supposing that that portion 
of the Soonderbuns, lying between Saugor Island on the West, 
and the Horinghatta river on the East, and extending from the 
sea to lssureepoor on the Juboonah which falls into the Roy- 
mungul, has ever been inhabited. Fresh water tanks, dug either 
by the salt*makers or by pirates do appear on the banks of many 
of the rivers, a few temples or their remains have also been dis- 
covered, but only in the Northern portions of the Soonderbuns, 
in lot No. 129 that has been lately cleared and occupied by a 
village of Native Christians we remarked baked bricks, remains 
of buildings, fruit trees not indigenous to the country, and a 
large but shallow tank, all evidences of former occupation, but 
these remains are close upon the water's edge; and nowhere in 
the interior of this extensively cleared lot, have any other traces 
of man's occupation of the land appeared far removed from the 
river, or from where the usual salt-works would be carried on. 

In the Island of Saugor, which lies upon the extreme edge of 
the Deltaic basin, consequently lying higher than the centre of 
the Delta, the remains of tanks, temples and roads are still to be 
seen, showing that it was once more densely populated than it 
is now, and native history informs us that Saugor Island has 
been inhabited for centuries. During the operation of clearing 


Saugor Island in 1822 to 1833, and later when clearing away 
the jungle for the Electric Telegraph in 1855-56, remains of 
buildings, tanks, roads and other signs of man's former presence | 

were brought to light. Again upon the Eastern portions of the — 
Soonderbuns, where the country has been cleared of forest, mud- 
forts are found in good numbers, erected most probably by the — 
then occupiers of the soil to ward off the attacks of the Mughs, 
Malays, Arabs, Portuguese, and other pirates who in times gone  — 


of the Horinghatta. 


If the central porti 
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named Bengalla ; but no traces of such a place exist. It is described 

as being near the Eastern branch of the Ganges ; and I conceive that 

the site of it has been carried away by the river: as in my remembrance 

& vast tract of land has disappeared thereabouts. Bengalla appears to 

have been in existence during the early part of the last century." 

If we consider the unsubstantial nature of the foundation of 
the Soonderbuns, which, at the distance of only one hundred and 
twenty feet from the surface, consists of a bed of semi-fluid sand 
forty feet in thickness, and then remember the terrible convul- 
sions that have at different periods shaken the Delta to its deep- 
est foundations, we must not be surprised to find that the liquid 
mass, unable to support the superincumbent weight, has repeated- 
ly bulged out seaward, reducing the level of the Delta, itbmà ro 
ing whole forests, together w ith their fauna and flora. That 
forests now lie under the Soonderbuns we have seen with our 
Own eyes; in_excayating a tank at the new town of Canning 

at the head of the Mutlah, lare Soondree trees were found Stand- 
—— ing as they grew, no pertion of their stems appearing above 
— — ground. Their numbers may be imagined when we state, that in 
— a small tank only thirty yards across, about forty trees were ex- 
- — humed, ten feet below the surface of the country, their timber 
—— _ undecayed, showing that no very great period of time has pass- 
—— ed over their submergence. If the present level of their roots 
— coud suddenly become the level of the country, the whole Soon- 
de erbuns would be under water. At a lower level than these 
trees, beds of a peaty mass composed of decayed and charred 

d is — in Calcutta, Hosghly, Dum-Dum and elsewhere, 
aC varying from eight to eighty feet. At Dum-Dum we 
ve —— it in digeing a a well at nine feet, and a little further 
East of the station at the end of the Artillery range in 
AR tank ino a Baboo’s garden the same stratum was 
welve feet. 
gu Bot earthquakes that have shaken theeDelta its 
ots — g over a little more than one 
Smith enumerates, in his Me- 
ces, one hundred and sixty-two dis- 
e years 1800 and 1842; rae D. * 
n the Delta. „Captain Baird $ 
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which threw down.;a great many houses along the river side : in Gol- 
gotta (Calcutta) alone, a port belonging to the English, two hundred 
houses were. thrown down, aud the high and magnificent steeple 
of the English Church sunk into the ground without breaking. It is 
computed that 20,000 ships, barks, sloops, boats, canoes, &c., have been 
cast away ; f nine English ships then in the Ganges, eight were lost, 
and most of the crews drowned. Barks of 60 tons were blown two 
leagues up into land over the tops of high trees : of four Dutch ships in 
the river three were lost with their men and cargoes ; 300,000 souls are 
said to have perished, The water rose forty feet higher than usual in thé 
Ganges.” d 

The steeple of*the Church was described to have been lofty 
and magnificent, and as constituting before this period the chief 
ornament of the settlement. — 

Upon the llth of November 1842 occurred a severe eagth= = 
quake of which Calcutta appeared to be the centre of emanatfem;— 
the shocks extended to Darjeeliig in the Himalayah mountains: 
or 300 miles North ; to Chittagong or 250 miles on the East? 
and to Monghyr or 210 miles on the West; it was also felt on 
board the Agincourt, seventy miles South of the Floating Light. = 

That the surface of the Soonderbuns has more than once sunk  — 
below ihe level of the ocean cannot be doubted; the evidences of — 
subsidence are too palpable to be misunderstood, and we know 
also that the whole coast from Cape Negrais to Akyab on th 
Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal is now undergoing the pro: 
cess of upheaval. .This fact was brought to notice in 1840, 
means of the nautical surveys of the Brig Childers, when eng 
ed on the lowest coast of Arracañ. From these surveys : 


« It appears that the Island of Reguain or Flat Island, as well a 


the other islets and rocks on that part of the coast of Arracan, is 
going a processof upheaval. The whole coast from Akyab to Cape Ne 
is indented by deep and narrow gulfs, similar to thé@fiords of Scandini 
This District lies within „the prolongation of the *great 
band of the Sunda Islands, which extend fronfJava to Sumatra 
Island and Narcondam : aud indeed all the Islands on the coast 
can bear evident marks of subterranean fire. In the Island of Ck 
alone, 300 miles Sonth Kast from the Sandheads, in latitude 
North, Longitude 93.28 East there are two mud volcanoes which r 
a height of from one hundred to two hundred feet, This l 

val is in the direction of N. W. by N. to S. E. by S. Iti 
geographical miles in length, and varies iu br: 
a very narrow strip of Islets and rocks. Th 
est in the middle of the line. At th e Te h 
ent parts of the N. W. reefs- 

the Island Tere * at the 
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e 
1760, on the occurrence of a great earthquake byewhich the sea was 
driven over the land and the effects of which were felt as far as the City 
of Ava. An earthquake is said to have occurred one hundred years ear- 
lier, and the inhabitants believe that a simliar phenomenon occurs every 


3 century.''* 


In addition to the above we may state, that in the Island of ꝰ 
Kyouk Phyoo, 35 geographical miles North or nearer the Soon- 
derbuns, a voleanie eruption took place sudden!y, east of the sta- 
tion, at 6 P. M. in June 1852. The Calcutta Daily Papers say : 

* On Christmas eve 1855 the Island was illuminated by a most magni- 
ficent. sight, a huge column of fire waS thrown up by the Volcano which 
lighted up the Island for miles around." “In April 1857 about 10 a. M. 

- the Volcano was again in commotion." 


Whilst the coast about Ramree and Reguain was rising, we 
fT that it was sinking at Chittagong, for we learn from the 
Philosophical Transactions, Volume LIIT., and from the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, Volume X., pp. 351-433, as condensed by 
Sir James Lyell, that ` 


« The town of Chittagong in Bengal, was violently shaken by an 
earthquake on the*2nd April, 1762, the earth opening in many places, 
and throwing ug water and mud of a sulphureous smell. At a place 
called Bardavan a large river was dried up ; and at Bar Charra, near the 
"sea, a tract of ground sunk down, and 200 people, with all their cattle, 
— were lost. It is said that sixty square miles of the Chittagong coast 
— — suddenly and permanently subsided during this earthquake, and that 





zi opened in the Seeta Cunda hills. The shock was also felt at Cal- 
a, While the Chittagong coast was sMiking, a corresponding rise of 
ound took place at the Island of Ramree and at Cheduba.” (See 
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‘day; in all the Hluviometer showed 7-3 inches. The weather 
* was anything but cheerful. There was a heavy sombre ill-fore- 


- 


^ NN NS nr o5 


€ 


* boding, nasty Arracan atmosphere pervading the whole of the 
‘Island. In the midst of this, the H. C. S. V. Pr 'oserpine had. 
‘just undergone some repairs, and had started early in the morn- 
ing for Akyab, but she had not made much way when cer- 
tain indications in the Barometer induced the Commander, Cap- 
tain Eales, to return and anchor again opposite the wharf... The: 
day passed on drearily till. between 4 and 5 P. M. a slight shak- — 
ing of the floor was first perceptible (such as would be telt when 
a person heavily treads the boards of an old house,)this wassud- 
deniy followed by a rumbiing noise and a vibratory motion of the. = 


ground, till the ear thquake- became so violent that the stoutest 
heart was obliged to fiy his house. An officer writing to a friend = 
on the occasion said, ** I never in the whole course of my lifo = 
felt anything like it. Indeed it was terrific in the extreme." 
‘The rocking of the earth had so confused many that for a 
while, they “seemed as if they had lost the power of utterance. 
This state of the upheaving vibratory action of the earth from 
E. to W. lasted for about 23 minutes, and then suddenly ceased, —— 
but in*that short time the injury to property was extensive. No  — 
lives were lost but an idea may be tormed by Se ul. — 
tail. DEC — 
“ The Magistrate, Captain F. W. Ripley, fled in the vals 
with some friends reached the beach—his house being perfec 
new escaped unhurt. Several clocks were tossed oif their b 
kets, and much valuable property completely smashed to pie 
* The Military Officer, Lieutenant vans, Commanding 
tachment A. L. Battalion, had every thing belonging — 
well shaken, his crockery and glass-ware and sundry article 
shelves knocked to pieces. His. house, which is old, stood 91 
bravely, though dreadfully mauled. — 
s Ehen Medical Ofücerdn charge of the Station, arises 
fant child and wife, ran out and. sought shelter under a 1 
ly tree, but all his articles of a fragile de ee 
same fate as above. — ^ * 
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La 
* the earth has not been witnessed in Arragan by the oldest in- 
* habitant. 

«* The Barometer was 29.82. The Proserpine was lying in 
* 11 fathoms of water at the time of the shock, and the sensation 
* felt by those on board was much like that experienced when 
« running on a reef, and the vessel, it is said, trembled in every 
© part of her.” 

From the South-Eastern point of Java in South Latitude 
9° and East Longitude 114°, to Chittagong a distance of 3000 
miles, are twenty-seven known active volcanoes and twenty- 
nine extinct ones. We know. also that volcanic fire has fre- 
quently broken out from the bosom of the ocean opposite to 
Gheduba Island in Latitude 19° N.; and a few miles South of 
Pondicherry in 1757 A. D. a sub-marine eruption also took 
place. The volcanic fire near Cheduba as deseribed to us by an 
eye-witness, rose into the air as a brilliant column of fire in 1846, 
illuminatine the sea for miles; and if we cross the Delta to the 
Rajmahal hills which lie upon the Western flank, we meet with 
evidences of several outpourings of Lava having taken place at 
different epochs; and numerous Thermal springs close to these 
hills still proclaim the existence of lingering and smouldering, 
but deeply seed subterranean fires. Also twenty miles North 
- of Chittagong is Seeta Koond, a hot spring, the gaseous exhalta- 

tions on the surface of which may be inflamed by the applica- 
tion of fire. With such disturbing powers flanking the Delta 
— East and West, and with the assistance of numerous earth- 
= quakes that descend the Assam valley, traverse the Delta, and 





the beds of peat and bones that zre everywhere found be- 
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the earth. { cannot.say to what animal they belong, but I am very 
sure there are no animals. at Dum-Dum to which such large bones 
could have belonged, and I have never heard of any kind of deer near 
the place, the tree found at a depth of 18 feet below the ground ; it 
seems to be Soondry, as is tho case with most of the wood found in 
similar situatiohs elsewhere.* 


The following abstract Report of the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee appointed to superintend the Boring operations in Fort 
William, Calcutta, from their commencement in December 1835 - 
to their close in April 1840, will be read with interest, show- 
ing as it does the immense chasm that has been filled with allu-- 
VIO. 


* After penetrating through the surface soil to a depth of about 10 
feet, a stratum of stiff blue clay 15 feet in thickness was met with. 
Underlying this was a light colored sandy clay, which became gradu- 
ally darker in color from the admixture of vegetable matter, till it pass- 
ed into a bed of peat at a distance of about 80 feet from the surface. - 
Beds of clay and variegated sand, intermixed with kunkur, mica, and. — 
small pebbles, alternated to a depth of. 120 feet, when the sand became ~~ 
loose and almost semi-fluid in its texture. At 152 feet the quicksand be- — 
came darken in color and coarser in grain, intermixed with red water- — — 
worn nodules of hydrated oxide of iron, resembling to a certain extent —— 


the laterite of South India. At 159 fect a stiff clay with yellow veins —— 
occurred altering at 163 feet remarkably in color and substance, and . 
becoming dark, friable, and apparently containing much vegetable and 
ferruginous matter. A fine sand succeeded at 170 feet, and this gradu 
ally become coarser and mixed with fragments of quartz and felspar 
a depth of 180 feet: at 496 f€ete clay impregnated with iron ^ 
passed through, and at 221 feet, sand recurred, containing fragm 
of limestone with nodules of kunkur and pieces of quartz and 
spar; the same stratum continued to 340 feet, and at 350 feet 2 

sil bone, conjectured to be the humerus of a dog, was extract: 


360 feet a piece of supposed tortoise shell was found, and st 


Ao 


quently seweral pieces of the. same substance were obtained. _ 
feet another fossil bone was discovered, but it could not be ide 
from its being torn and broken by the borer ;at 392 feet a fe 
of fine coal, such as are fgund in the beds of mountain stre 
some fragments of decayed wood, were picked out of the 
400 feet a piece of limestone was brought up. From 4€ 
fine sand, like that of the sea-shore, intermixed 
composed of fragments of primary rocks, quartz, 
~ LL v -e ————— m UNS 
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and limestone prevailed, and in this stratum thg bore has been termi- 
nated."* 

Mariners, when approaching the Sandheads, having no land in 
sight, not even the height of a span to guide them, are obliged to 
trust entirely to their lead to inform them oftheir position. The 
sand that is brought down by the rivers hardens under the surs 
face of the sea into a concrete, nearly as hard as rock, to touch 
upon which is fatal to any eraft; but as the waters descending 
the rivers cut a subaqueous channel through this sand, the lead 
informs the pilot at once, whether he is on a bank or in a chan- 
nel. Government Pilots are always cruising a few miles from 
the land, and at night continually burn blue lights to inform 
ships of their position. 

The segregation of the sand from the mud is as follows; 
the freshes or heavy rains bring down from up-country vast 
quantities of sand and earth calculated at 40,000 million cubic 

eet, or nearly one-third of a cubic mile, remdering the waters 
of all the rivers opaque or of a dull yellow color. This body 
of water rushing along with great impetuosity reaches the sea; 
a contest immediately takes place between the rushing water and 
the advancing tides, the effect is to cause the heavier sand to 
“subside which is done on either side of the river channels, form- 
ing the Sandheads, the finer particles of mud are driven back. 
or up the rivers, and deposited upon the ten thousand Islands 
- over which the tide sweeps; but, as all the finer particles of sand 
and mud are nof thus thrust back upon the Soonderbuns, some 
— portion of the alluvion is cawritd ouj to sea for forty, fifty, and 
— even for sixty miles, where silently and slowly it finds its way 
.— to the bottom of the ocean, forming the soft, impalpable purple 
— 2 mud so well known to pilots and others approaching the shores 
of India. At sixty miles from the Soonderbuns the ocean is free 
- from any appearance of natant impurities, but nevertheless a cer- 
tain amount of alluvial matter is subsiding to the boftom of the 
. sea that number of miles from the land, that probably only com- 
nenced to sink at forty miles from the Sbonderbuns. = 
Dr. Hooker alludes to the vast inerétise of the land on the Eas- 
| flank of the Delta by the deposition of soil driven up by the — 
3 he says:— = | — 
mainland of Noacolly is gradually extending seawards, and 
anced | our miles within twenty-three years : this seems s — 
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THE GANGETIC DELTA. 13 
over the land, in a,series of tremendous waves, that cover islands of 
many hundred acres, and roll three miles on to the main land. On these 
occasions the average earthy deposit of silt, separated by micaceous sand, 
is an eighth of an inch for every tide ; but in October. 1848, these tides 
COV ered! Sundeep island, deposited six inches on its level surface, and 
filled ditches severaBiet deep. These deposits become baked by a tro- 
pical sun, and resist to a considerable degree denudation by rain. Whe- 
ther any further rise is caused by elevation from below is doubtful ; 
there is no direct evidence of it, though slight earthquakes annually oc- 
cur ; and even when they have not been felt, the water of tanks has been 
seen to oscillate for three quarters of an hour without intermission, 
from no discernible cause." 


The great tidal wave taking its origin in the Southern ocean, 
rushes with impetuosity up the Bay “of Bengal, breaking in an 
angry surf all along the C oromandel coast, and at times cuttin 
off all communication between the shipping and the shore. - 
This wave, when aided by the South West monsoon, and by the 
full or change of the moon, rushes with great impetuosity up the - 
rivers of the Delta, where it is opposed by the freshes that 
descend from the up-eountry during the prevalence of the South . 
West monsoon. The following description of the bore, taken — 
from the Mustrated London News, is from the pen of the write — 
of this article :— . PE 


— 

«The South-West monsoon has set in, bringing with it the danger- 
ous tidal bore, whieh for three or four days at the full and change of © 
the moon: is seen racing up the Hooghly river at the rate of twen 
miles. an hour, dashing from side to side of the river according as t 
bends, or reaches deflect it sin its cdrse. Upon the approach of this 
wave a distant murmur is heard which soon turns into the cry | 
bàn! ban! from the mouths of thousands of people, boatmen, sa 
and others who are always on the look out for this much dreaded w F 
This cry is the sigual for all sorts of craft to push out into the centre — — 
of the river, the only spot where the wave does not curl over and — 
break. Should any boat or larger craft be caught in that port: $t 
wave that breaks, instant destruction is inevitable, Numerous 
from the up-country provirices are lost every year from the crew 
ignorant either of the existence of the bore, or from not knowi 
correct position to take up so as to meet it. Ships at. ape $ 
cutta though not exposed to the breaking portion of the wa : 
ly part their cables when struck with the Wave. a i 


“ Standing on the shore during the rapid, 1 
bore, it is curious sight to see the lower poi 
that nearest to the sea, six or eight feet. highe E 
of the river, the tide rising thatenumber of: 
height of the bore in the Hooghly ~ varies í 
exceedingly dangerous in some parts. of the 
in others 33 it never breaks. n 
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Deep water destroys its force, fut shallow water, or a sand bank, brings 

out all its power and fury.” Dr. Hooker mentions? that at the mouth of 

the Megna river, ‘the great object in the navigation is to keep 

afloat, and to make progress towards the top of the tide and during its 

flood, and to ground during the ebb'in creeks were the bore (tidal wave) 

is not violent ; for where the channels are broad E. d apen, the height 

and force of this wave rolls the largest coasting craft over and swamps ^ 
them." 

The bofe in 1782 flowed as far as Nuddea in the Hoogh- 
ly, but at the present day it falls short of that place by many 
miles, not ascending much beyond Sooksagor. It reaches Dac- 
Ga on the Borce Gunga, and Custee on the Horinghatta branch. 

Amongst. the calamities that have overtaken the Soonderbuns 
we must not omit to mention the great inundations caused by 
cyclones or hurricanes. About 1584 the tract lying between the 

oringhatta and the Ganges, known as the Backergunge or 


level at Lukhipoom In 1833 A. D. Saugor Island was submerged 
10 feet; the whole of the population, between 3000 and 4000 


Gry in the rice fields near Fuftah in the Hooghly. In 1848 A. D. 
— the Island of Sundeep was submerged. 
— [n addition to these dangers to which the Soonderbuns are 


= subject, we may add the history of a dreadful malady, common 
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management of the patient’s case préves fatal. We have known 
a fine y ouBg man die in the act of being raised in his bed by his 
nurse for the purpose of having his linen changed; this was done 
in kin dote but against the strict injunctions of the medical man, 
who had ordered complete rest and no disturbance of the pa- 
tient. The bad etie@ts of Jungle Fever cling toa person for many 
years even after convalescence. 

Major Rennell, the Surveyor General of India in 1788, says 
of the Kast India Company :— 


* Whatever charges may be imputable to the managers for the Com- 
pany, the neglect of useful science, however, is not among the number. 
The employing of geographers, and surveying pilots in India; and 
the providing “of astronomical instruments, and the holding out of 
encouragement to such as should use them, indicate, at least, a spirit 
somewhat above the mere consideration of gain : but above all, the es- 
tablishment of an office at home, for the improvement of hydrography 
and navigation, their judicious choice of a superintendent for it, refiects 
the highest honour on their administration ; and eught to convince us, 
that in a free country, a body of subjects may accomplish what the 
state itself despairs even to attempt. -For however surprising it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that the first maritime nation in the 
world has no good chart to direct its fleets towards its own coasts ; nor 
even a criterion by which the public may be enable to judge of the 
merit of a hydrographical production whatsoever. So that the sound- — — 
ings on the coast of Bengal are better known than those in the British __ 
channel, of which, no tolerable chart exists, even at this day (1787). | 
During the late war, an East India ship owed-her safety to the know- — — 
ledge “obtained from a chart of the mouths of the Ganges (made and — 
published by order of the Company) into one of which she oS == 
from two French cruisers, and afterwards came into the Hooghly river | i 
by the inland navigation. We had just become masters of the hydro- — = 
graphy of America, when we lost the sovereignty of it. I hope no Oi — 
will think ominously of our Indian possessions from this cireums 
but even if he does, he may make himself easy on the score of Gre Ei 


Britain." e 


In the years 1812—1818, that portion BE the Soonderbuns 
between the Hooghly river and the Bara Punga, was sury 
by two youn A "brothers, ‘Lieutenants in fhe Honorable 
pany’s army. Their names were Hugh Morrieson of F the 

iment Native Infantry, who is supposed to i dic 

ever at Jessore contracted whilst surve yi | 
tract; and W. E. Morrieson in the Bay yA 
killed by a grape shot upon the 3ró 
called Jeetghur, in gn unsu 
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shall freely quote ; and as we do so: we shall be able to show 
the dangers and difficulties encountered and overcome by these 
two Dinvo young men, who were frequently up to their knees 
in mud with no secure foundation for their theodolites. Per- 
plexed beyond measure we find them carrying on their work, and 
when about to take an angle after having fixed their instruIBenis 
we find the following occurrence nóted in the field book 


* Just as the Theodolite was rectified, and we were about to take 
the first angle, a tiger made a great spring from somewhere into a bush, 
about six yards from us, and there we lost sight of him." 


Again, in another river, it is recorded. 


_ Went on shore to take a Latitude, and as the bank was very muddy 
— the dandies (sailors) pulled the dingy (canoe) up to the juugle close 
to the only dry spot where we were observing the sun. Both of us were 
much annoyed by the trembling of the mercury and abused the people 
_ around us for moving and shaking the ground, but they said they were 

= perfectly quiet. Having finished the observ ation, one of the sepoys 
— — said there was a tiger close along side, that had been creeping up to- 
— ward us, and for the last minute he ana the animal had sat looking at 

each other ; we now heard a slight noise in the jungle, the two sepoys fir red, 
and out-sprang a tiger and ran off ; he was only about 4 yards from us, 
he on one side of a bush whilst we were on the other. Had the musket 

= oF a? or the fire been delayed he would have been amongst us.” 


_ Their night operations were not undisturbed for we find that 
— E whilst weighing anchor, the Pansway joined me and gave the 
- ‘report that just at the time tbe first toket was left off, a tiger 
* made an attack, but being alarméd at the noise of HRS rocket 
*he retired till about 4 hours afterwards he again swam to the 
- tbost—the people fired upon him, he thea began making a great — 
~ £ pois 2, on which they cut the cable and made the best of their 
ay against the — — 
ns — Hugh Morriegon naively — ** T can- 
T te one observation with another unless I give upa 
for in ‘the | jungly parts I would-not choose to go on shore 
star at night” > We should rather think not; and yet in the 
dangerous tigerish parts of the Soonderbuns, Lieutenant 
ieson met charcoal- — wood-cutters EUN had been 
on ce. Fuqueers or “pseudo holy | 
to preserve them um the 
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tinue, for the entries in their field books of attacks made by 
these animals, either on the persons of their attendants or upon 
the boats, are very numerous; for instance, an entry dated 1812 


runs as foliows:— m 


“ Whilst the people were cooking their dinners on the bank of Saugor 
Island, a tiger sprung upon an old dandie; (sailor) One of my sepoys 
advanced with a hatchet (with which he had been cutting wood) and 
is said to have hit the tiger on the head ; the blow however was fatal to 
himself, for the tiger left the old man who was not much hurt and car- = 
ried off the sepoy.” Again, 1 . 

“Just as I was preparing to go on shore for a latitude, a dandee 
(boatman) was. carried off by a tiger from a diugee (boat) which had 
gone near the shore toWeut some wood.” : 

In the Roymungul river as night set in“ the guards in the 
‘ pinnace got hungry, they set off in a pansway (small boat) to 
‘join their boat, and just as they reached it, a tiger sprang from 
* the shore and made for them 5 after however expending 21 car- 
*tridgesthey succeeded in missing him and he made his escape." 

At half past 3 in the morning “a tiger came on board a boat 
‘and killed my Jemadar after causing great alarm,” after this 
we find the following very natural remark ;—-: the manjees to-day 
‘protested against returning to the jungles, both on account et 
‘the tigers, and their boats being much damaged by worms.” —- 
The protest it appears had but little effect, for- soon after, 
they were aroused in the night, “by a liger makme an attack — 
‘upon one of the pansways. He had got his two fore paws on  _ 
‘the side with his hegd and breasteup in the boat, when the peo-  — 
* ple set up a shout, he dropped and went off, several shots were — 
“fired by the different boats; we heard no more of him; he 
* the marks of his claws on the boat." NÉ er 

These animals, although they claim the water as their ritor: 
are not always successful in their.attacks, but their land attac 
are generally fatal, as we see in numberless cases recorde 
field books. Hereis one. ** This day aman of the name of 
‘Ram, mangee to one of the boats, was carried off- J 
< The wind was high and tlie ebb having set in he could ne 
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‘the place he wished to anchor in, and as he was driv 
* shore he went on the mud with the goon (tow-line 
‘all the other people on boartü*advised him not t 

* been above a minute on shore ie 


‘and carried him off" The ne 
rthegpotsrbere er cae 
 *few feet marks.” — . 
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ed do we also find these pests at full work, devouring all that 
comes im their way; “The natives have a great dread of this 
* part ( Bussunpoor on the North and Western Soonderbuns) on ac- 
* count of the tigers, several people having been carried away from 
* Bankra." “Frequent attempts have been made tq re-establish 
* thé villages of Kesbas and Syacottee but without effect, the set- 
*tlers being always driven away by those disagreeable neigh- 
* bours." On the edge of the jungle on the Pussur river the country 
was formerly much more cultivated ; ** but the tigers became so 
“numerous the people left it; it is now partially cultivated only 
at Diggerazabad. During all seasons of the year the people say 
they shut themselves up about 5 o'clock in the evening and stir 
not out till the sun be"^well up. But in the ¥ains the tigers come 
in numbers and at all hours of the day. The people are con- 
stantly carried off." 

Surely this catalogue of persecutions by the wild beasts 
wpon the unhappy Bengali should close, but they have other 
enemies to deal with, -for we find the following remark at 
IZksurra, Hogla khal, Danstullah, &c. on the edge of the forest. 
* In the rains all this country is under water, the only commu- 
*nieation between village and markets is by boats, the people 
“make muchans (stages) inside their houses to keep themselves 
* dry, andin this manner they are carried away in great numbers 
* by the alligators." 

The industry of the Soonderbun Bengali must be sorely 
tried; Lieutenant Morrieson makes the following entry to ac- 
count for the abundance of hamdsome gmbeg ( Soondree) that he 
observed in the Kurhuria creek | 


* 


e 


A 


e 


“Where I found two wood boats who explained the reason why the 
wood in the Talka khalisso fine ;—there are so many tigers in it that the 
people cannot venture there, wood has been cut down and carried away, 
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“ Observing a very large alligator on the bank we fired at him, he > 
was wounded and after taking to the water he again came to the shore, 
we went in the pansway to him and put two balls into his-head, on which. 
he made a charge open mouthed at the boat but sunk from pain before 
be reached us, he was about 10 yards from us when he rose, we put 
two balls throügh his body aiming for his spine, he charged us again. 
and got in below the boat apparently endeavoring to upset it, but not 
being able to succeed we lost him," ; 


They however found the alligator dead on the shore on the 
mor row, ** 15 feet in length, very ‘thick, and with a most enormous 
* mouth," on opening ** him we got the — rings, and other 
* ornaments of a woman out of him.” 
In the Roymungul river 


* Having come to an anehor we saw a rhinoceros on. the opposite side 
of the river drinking. I crossed in a pansway, he allowed me to ap- 
proach to within 30 or 40 yardg I fired at his head and. put the ball 
through his cheek, he ran off into the jungle before I could get a se- 
cond aim at him. On reaching the pinnace T learnt from the party I 
had sent on shore that they had been successful in finding a tank of - 
good water under the cocoanut trees, it was however surrounded by long 
grass and other jungle, the haunts of many rhinoceroses, they had made a - a 
regular bed in it, * Being anxious to save a trip all the way to Chand- — 

calley (in the North) for fresh water, T went on shore with an armed O 
party carrying fire-brands with which we soon set the whole place in & 
blaze. I left it to burn out meaning to return in a day or two Pa : 
and fill our casks." i 


— 
It further appears that the country at the mouths * the M — — 
linchew and Roymungul rivers is infested by rhinoceroses an pz = 
deer, the whole ground being cut up by their feet. _ — - Wi 

A region AUCH as the Soonderbuns, crowded as itáe. with 

vage wild animals both on the land and in its waters, and e 
ing as if does a pestilential, climate for Power meri 
could hardly escape being invested by the then. — —— 
supernatural traditions and marvellous stories, and for on 
can we find space; it is taken from the field books, E 


a The people up in the ‘cultivation. told. us that de m nea 
of the Mollinchew and. Juboona, there is a pz 

could not mention, indeed. 
they believe it to be inhabited ; 
drums of the palace and t dope 
— noise ean. be — — 
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* About this timo four very large dingees larger than the pinnace, each 
baving about 50 men on board, passed us at a prodigious rate. We rec- 
koned them Dacoits (pirates or robbers) from their appearance, and 
when we called to them they returned no answer, nor paid the least 
attention; it is very probable that may be a set of fellows going out to 
look for boats in distress, that have been separated from the regular 
fleets by stress of weather, and of course helpless against such a num- 
.ber of men." : 

The description of the wild beasts as extracted from the Field 
books of the brothers ;Morrieson, bearing date 1512— 1818, is 
applicable to the state of the Soonderbuns in 1859; the line of 
cultivation may have been, since their day, pushed a few hun- 
dred yards further South, but the tigers to this day are as sa- 
vace and as numerous as they were then; the alligators are as 
hungry and as cruel; and the rhinoceros as plentiful and as 
stupid; the deer still abound in herds, and pigs are found every- 
where; but we are happy to say@that ali biped nuisances such as 
pirates, have been, under the continued and unceasing harrying 
of our Magistrates, completely cleared out of all the once pirate- 
infested rivers and creeks. 

We take our leave of the Field books with regret, and in do- 
ing so we cannot refrain from giving: the last entry made by 
Hugh Morrieson ; it is dated the 28th February 1818 and is as 
follows :— ` 

“I am now so ill that I canmo longer carry on the survey, I have 
therefore got bearers to carry me by Dawk to the Station of Jessore." 

There it is supposed he died; the deadly J ungle Fever had 
seized upon our bold surveyor. 

ces The names of the rivers and creeks in the Soonderbuns are : 
- for the most part of Sanscrit, Hindee or Bengalee extraction ; 

— the Mahomedans have named but few, the English none, unless 
— tU the most important but by no means the largest. — 
— — river, can be said to have been named by them. Most ofthe .— - 
names allude to the Hindoo Gods and Goddesses, some to the 
— re most common on their banks, a few to the animals most 
— 1umerous i their vicinity ; all are nàmed, well known and fre- 
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Arapungassya.— Manufactory of punga or salt. 
Porikhal. ‘airy creek. 
Juboona.—The sister of Jum, Hindoo God of hell. z 





Bhuddur.—The gentle river. 
Debeechur.— The alluvion or Island of Debee, the Goddess of 
hell. 


Beeskhal.—The poisonous creek. 

A slight glance at the fauna of the Soonderbuns may not be 

uiminteres tipe In the quotations from the Field books of the 
brothers Morrieson we have touched pretty freely upon the de- 
predations caused by the tigers, we will now merely mention 
the names of the principal animals found in this tract, with a few 
interspersed aneedotes of some of the most remarkable ones. Of 
Mammalia we find the rhinoceros, hog, spotted deer, buffaloe, 
bara singha or large stag, tiger, leopard, wild cat, otter; red 
monkey, jackal. * 0 

Ophidia ;—Boa constrictors," cobra de capello, water-snakes, 
tree-snakes, kurait, sea serpents, and many others, besides, 
gosamp, lizards, scarlet crabs, shrimps and insects in abun- 
dance, not to forget musquitoes that swarm in black elouds. 

The rivers everywhere abound in delicious fis: amongst 
the eurious fish may be mentioned the Anabas Scandens (IKoee 
[Iindoostani) an ugly, voracious little fish about five inches in 
length, mottled brown and yellow. They may be seen hangingon — 
to the mangrove stems by spines arranged along the margin ofthe — — 
gills, three and four feet above the*level of the receding tide, — 
from which elevated position they 4lrop into the water by scores —— 
when disturbed by a boat or a steamer passing, or they a8 = = 
seen floundering about upon the black mud where they 
hundreds sunning their little ugly bodies. _ 

Lhe Periopthalmus is another ugly little mud Sh consum 
£&reat quantities on all the mud banks in comp: with. the sc 
let. Grabs. ASHAR arg numerous in the Soondert — F | the ham- | 
mer headed shark, a frightful animal Gygona), is also occasion- 
ally caught off the San ends —* — — 

Birds ;—adjutants of two kinds, one pe: common La 
tea, the other the marabout. adjutant, fi 
beautiful feathers bearing that n 
vultures, kites, hawks, ‘owls, mina 
catehers, orioles, j 
waders, small an 
than a small sni asa 
and many. nh snipe be 
perly so called ( Jin 
seen in every. k, 
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outline of the jaw, where the teeth are seen protruding in- 
terlocked with each other, is a waving line giving to this ugly 
animal a fierce and cruel aspect. These animals varying in size 
from a span in length to 18 and 23 feet, are usually seen ly- 
ing on the surface of the black mud basking in, the sun; they 
sleep very soundly for we have seen a steamer going at full 
speed and making the usual splash and noise pass within ten 
paces of a sleeping crocodile without disturbing its slumbers. 
To a casual observer they resemble mud-covered logs of wood, 
and it is not until the large square and glittering scales which 
are of exceeding strength and beauty when closely examined, 
and the elevated and “doubly dentelated ridge or crest that 
runs along either side of the tail, become visible, or are scen to 
glisten in the sun, that the shapeless mass is found to be a fierce, 
carnivorous and dangerous animal. 

We have never seen the Gangetic Garial in the Sconderbuns ; 
he appears to love the sweeter and, compa 'atively speaking, 
quieter waters of the upper rivers and their clean sand banks, 
where they may be seen in-scores, lying with their mouths wide 
open, butgfor what purpose it is difficult to divine, unless it is 
to get rid of numerous small red filamentous worms that cluster 
about their fauces. The lower jaw being prolonged backward 
beyond the skull occasions the upper jaw to appear moveable, 
which it is when accompanied by the whole of the skull, or en- 
tire head, but not otherwise. We have been informed by an eye- 
witness, and one in whom we place implicit confidence, that. 
he has seen a small brown bied alight upon the tongue of an open 
mouthed alligator, and pick these worms from the throat as he 

- lay upon a sand bank in the Ganges. It is generally believed. _ 
t that the crocodile, or as it is termed in India the snubbed- 

 ,nose alligator, always remains in fresh water; this is not the 













= — ease, as they are found all along the Chittagong and Arracan ~ 
. coast, never far from the shore it Îs true, but still in bona fide ~ 

. . salt water, where they are as dangeroug as sharks. — 
— AIn the rivers of the Delta where they flow through the cul- - 
—  4ivated portions of the country, stakes are driven into the bed - 


river at the watering places, or ghauts, o osite to the ~~ 
where the. habitis may bathe in VALEUR and draw — 

for domestie purposes; but even this precaution is not 
s sufficien ward off the attacks of the fierce crocodiles 

crocodile ben  amphibious animal finds no difficulty 
, in turning the flank of the stakes, 

osure, where he silently aw 
ilst surveying on the ban** 
c occurrence in con 
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came to got a pitcher of water, and had hardly put her feet into 
the water, when a crocodile, who had been lyi ing in- wait inside 
the enclosure, rushed at the poor girl, seized her in his formida- 
ble jaws, scrambled up the banks of the riv er, holding the shriek- 
ing, str uggling zirl well up in the air by the middle "of her body, 
and plunged heav ily into the river outside of the stake. A 
smothered seream, a ripple upon the water, a few bubbles, and 
the frightful scene was closed. 

‘A more daring attack by a Sodlddebun crocodile than even 
the above, is well known. ‘Tt occufred a few years ago at Kool- 
na: a gang of ironed convicts were being inspected by the Ma- 
gistr ate prior to their being sent off to another and a more dis- 

tant jail; the men numbering with their guards about fifty were 
drawn up in line on the raised embankment or levee of the river; 
the examination was proceeding, when a crocodile rushed up the 
bank, seized a manacled prisoner by the legs, dragged him from 
the ranks; and in moment; and that before any assistance could 
possibly be renderéd, had plunged into the river and disappear- 
ed. 

It appears or some excellent tables prepared and printed by 
the Committee on the Drainage of Calcutta 1857, that the high- — 
est high water, being the highest rise ofthe river Hooghly spring — 
tides duri ine the freshes, or from J uly to September, from 1806 
to 1835, was 20 feet 6 inches. In August 1856 neap tide rose 
15 feet 6 inches, above the datum sill of the Kidderpore dock, 
and upon the 18th August 1856, spring tide rose to 22 feet — 
inches above the same datum. | = 

In the dry season, the lowest fall of river spring tide at — 
-cutta, is to-1 foot 9 inches above the datum of idde oredock;  - 
the neaps 2 feet 8 inches; whilst the tides in the $ t Lakes — 

only fall to 7 feet 10 inches above datum. —— 


— 


Table Shewing the Relative — of pb cn River Hooghly and the 208 — 
es. 
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why the Soonderbuns should not be, as has been Holland, 
reclaimed from the sea and oecupied by man. Holland and 
the Soonderbuns are about on the same level, that is, they are 
not above the level of spring tides; but Holland which has only 
123 miles of sea front, to the Delta’s 270 miles, 4s well protect- 


"ed all along the greater portion of the coast of the North sea by 


a line of broad sand hills and downs, in some parts so high as to 
shut out the view of*the sea, even from the tops of the church 


inch in height, every spring tide and every cyclone wave 
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the ocean at the Sandheads, a part and portion of the hard and 
dangerous sand banks that stretch away from the Soonderbuns 
for many a weary mile. Or this mud may have travelled from 
the flanks of Deodhunga, the lately elected monarch of the 
[limalayahs, 29,002 feet in height; or it may have been swept 
from the source of the Ganges, or from the source of the T.’ 
Sanpo or Brahmapooter, or from the high basaltic table land of 
Omurkuntuk, far South of the Gangetic valley ; or it may have 
been a portion of an avalanche from the forked Donkia, in 
Tibet, the waters from which flow into the Teesta and so into 

the Brahmapooter. But wherever it has come from, let us be 

content to know that it has travelled far, and that it bas under- — 

gone many a hard rub and many a hard blow, ere it was reduc- — — 

ed to the soft black Soonderbun mud, upop which we just now — 


saw the great Saurian reposing. pr = 
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Amr. I. Journal of an English Officer in India: Dy MAJOR 
NMomnmrnu, 60th Rifles, DEPUTY JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL, AND AIDE-DE-CAMP TO GENERAL HAVELOCK, &c. 
London, Hurst and Blackett, 1858. E 

Taer book now before us, purporting to be a record of Have- 
lock's Indian Campaign, is a welcome addition to the list of 
works upon the Indian Mutinies, from which the future histo- 
rian will have ample materials to guide him in the history of the 
Rebellion. Yet while welcoming this addition to our stock of infor- 
mation, we must confess that the history of Havelock’s Cam- 
paign has yet to be written. We wantone which shall supply us 
with an account of the varied life of that devoted band, and also 
furnish us with such a coup d'oeil of its engagements, as will 
enable us in some measure to appreciate its bravery and heroism 
under unheard of difficulties and dangers. A historian the force 
at one time possessed of no mean order, the noble and heroic 
Lieutenant Crump of the Madras Artillery; whose descriptions 
of some of Havelock's engagements leave nothing to be desired, 
but it was fated that this gallant soldier should meet an untime- 
ly end, while endeavouring to bring in his guns, the day after 
the rescue of the garrison of Lucknow by Havelock and Outram. 

The first chapter of the book gives an account of Major 
North’s journey from Calcutta to "eB rem which we will dis- 
miss without further notice. Reaching Allahabad some little 
tune after the Mutiny, he gives a description of that master- 
_ piece of treachery, and we are glad to see that he pays a well- 

- merited tribute to Lieutenant Colonel Brasyer, C. B., then Lieu- 

— tenant Brasyer, for his courage and tact. We fancy that as 

time rolls on, and facts can be estimated at their proper value 

= hy the dispassionate observer, it will be found that this brave 
= man, this true soldier, was, to say tlie least, the saviour of Alla- 

— “hàbad, .and that had he not been there and acted with the firm- 

| ness that he then did, the fortress of Allahabad, the key of the 

th West, would have fallen: And had that barrier to the pro- 
of insurrection been broken through, mutiny, rapine, and 
would have enveloped the land from Delhi to Calcutta, 

d made the reconquest of the country commence at the 
laces, instead of at the holy City of Prag. 

e not ‘present at the Mutiny, ut arrived in. Allaha- 

"wards, - ‘some gmine, days before Major North, 

e was anything but enlivening—the river de- 

» th — moored close under 
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ruin; inside the fort, huddled together , and with scant pzovisions, 
were the few Europeans who yet had arriv ed, or were originally 
in the fort. As Izuropean detachments arrived matters became 
less gloomy. Some parties of Seikhs were sent out and were 
rather obstinately met by the insurgents, the Adjutant, Lieutenant 
Taylor, and several men being wounded. . A combined force 
of Europeans and Seikhs on the 16th June, after some rather 
tough work and many personal conflicts, we skirmished through 
the town, burning as we went; our loss for such a small force was 
rather large, the Europeans lost two killed : and seven wounded, the 
Seikhs had also some wounded ; the bullets were heavy, square 
pellets of lead, not telegr: aph-wir es as wasreported. That after- 
noon the .Moulvie with all his army of budmashes decamped 
from his Head Quarters at Alopeebagh, and the two guns | lost 
on the night of the Mutiny were brought in. Next da -the pri- 
soners finding the road clear came in, and poor Ensign Cheek was 
brought in nearly insensible, and shortly after died. One of the 
prisoners told us that she had been kindly, treated, that the males 
and females lived in one room, and. were fed on native food. 

On the 18th June General Neill wentout and formally re- 
established our power in the town, and every effort was made 
to despatch a force to Cawnpore, for the purpose of relegu 
General Wheeler. Major North says: 

* Our advanced column is commanded by Major Renaud, Madras. Fu- ET 
siliers, a man brave even to rashness, It consists of one hundred Irre- 
gular Cavalry under Captain Vallier, 2 guns under Lieutenant Harward, | 
the Seikh Regiment of F'erogepore, agd part of a moveable column. une = 
der formation by Brigadier General Havelock, C. B., all full of spirit, 
and eager to relieve our beleaguered countrymen from overwhelm 
odds, against which they bear up and struggle too, so manfully. Co ura 
brave hearts, aid is at hand." c 


















From the 30th June to the 12th J uly, wheel ja eddy. —— 
Havelock, day by day as we marched along,*(often wet thro ugh, —— 
and pitching - our tents in actual swamps») our position — 
came more and more critical, and just before Havelock je — 
ns, we well recollect how'anxious Ma aio Renaud. | 

^7 Futtehpore before that General reached us, dt havir 
ported to us that it was. , only defended by a few 1 
men. This was probably correct at the Ms teca the 
his large ®rce was MEA yh up on — di 
ed not- a soul would to tell e 
preserved us from a ARR, 
ruinous to our — [r 
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der and«mutilation, burned our bunealows ,and desecrated our 
churches only as an Asiatic can desecrate, we had witnessed, but 
we scarcely expected what we saw in passing along the road. There 
was satisfactory evidence that the genius of the revolt was to 
destroy everything, that could possibly remind ongof England or 
its civilization. The telegraph wires were cut up, strewing the 
eround, and in some instances carried off, the telegraph posts were 
dug out, the bungalows burnt, and the poor unoffending milestones, 
even so useful to themselves but still Inglish, were defaced, and 
ip many instances destroyed. Several small skirmishes headed 
by Captain Vallier and his Irregulars marked our progress, 
aud men caught with arms in their hands were summarily hang- 
ed, a stern necessity of the time now happily gone by. At last 
the news arrived that the force under General Havelock was 
hastening to join us, the General having heard of our critical 
position, and in the dim grey of the morning of the 12th July 
1857, we drew up in line by the side of the road to receive them. 
We shall not (need we-say ) soon forget the scene. U p came the 
brave band, the 76th Higlilanders, playing on their bagpipes 
the “ Campbells are coming," while all along our line a cheer 
arose as we welcomed them. -On we marched some 17 miles 
.more and reached Belindah, a short distance from Futtehpore, 
nt 7 A. M. Major North's description of the battle of lF'uttehpore 
is so good that we transcribe it here. 


“There we halted to encamp, arms were piled in liue, ground was 
— taken up for each corps, and the weary, way-worn men, overcome by 
— the oppressive heat and brillianf sunshinf, lay down in groups, a little 
im the rear, anxiously expecting the arrival of the tents and baggage, 


= which were close behind. At this time our Quarter-Master-General, 
itenant Colonel Tytler, was in front, making a reconnoissance to- 
the town of Futtehpore with the volunteer cavalry. Tt is pro- 
hat the enemy deceived himself as to the strength of our force, — 

- imagined that he had merely the small band under Major Re- 

to contend with; for no sooner did he see the reconnoitring 
tire, than his first gu fire, and sent a round shot 
ig the road, up eels ef our cayalry riding stoutly 
ir energy, sprüng do taos 
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^ 
fé En * AEN et, to retard our progress. Searce had 
* Mhehved-be Mes 'ee guns were descried by the light com- 
e oun. SMi¢h lan These had been deserted upon the 
bserving which; *y rushed impetuously onwards, while 
SBrite ry advances rapid pace firing with the most admira- 
FE; d “and closely followed by the light company of the 78th 
in an advance over threé or four miles. The Enfield Rifles of the 78th 
began taking long shot at the enemy as they retreated hurriedly through 
the town, w hich now became visible, its entrance barricaded by native 
carts, and apparently alk the baggage of the mutineers, * T 
“ Thus the battle of Futtehpore was decided by the intrepid — 
of our guns and skirmishers ; the reserve columns being far in the rear, 
owing to the impediments of the ground. Up to this time the troops 
had marched for 24 miles without a meal to sustain their over-tasked 
energies, yet at 11 o'clock a. M. Futtehpore was ours. No casualties — 
occurred during the fight, but several died from sunstroke." 


We halted as may be expected in very high spirits, but very 
much exhausted in mind and body from the arduous work in 
which we had been engaged, having captured 12 guns, some of 
large calibre, and a large quantity. of ammunition. Our post 
happened to be in a tope to the left of the road and in the outskirts 
of the town, and as we were resting ourselves, a dark — 
swarthy man in native clothes rushed into the tope very much. 
agitated; this was Lieut. Browne, of, we think, the 56th N. I. 
We cot him some clothes, — then he told us he had been out : 
with a treasure party towards Nagode when the sepoys m : — 
of three he P ap the only —— and scuped gres ME 1 = 
dible number of hardships ànto a vlage, when two natives (who 
are with him) took him into their home, and have protected | 
till now. Hearing of our march from Allababads: these two | zt 
men had managed to bring him safely in. l o bug ee = 

On the 13th the force rested, and on the 14th again roceeded — — 
on its way. On-the 15th General Havelock disarm E: 
mounted t 6i - 13th Irregulars, who behaved bedly at Futtehp pore, c 
and who were evidently unfit for service, if not really traitors. 
On the 15th, as we — e , the —— r found stri 
ly posted in the village to the rig of 
Madras Fusihers with enel poss 
ing manner, their — ra — cer | 
wounded. At last ve 2 Mined JS 
pieces, wide a loss 
fora — time, and. 
afterwards were — 
ing established themsel 
bridge over the Van 
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This engagement signed the death-warrant of our poor women 
and children in Cawnpore. On the 16th the troops again march- 
ed, halting in the heat of the day, as it was found that the 
enemy were in strong force some short distance off, and had 
erected batteries to sweep the road. The description of the 
battle of Cawnpore by Major North, is a very graphic and 
truthful one, which we can recommend to our readers. ‘his 
hard fought battle, likened to Feroshuhur by those who have 
been in both engagements, was a glorious display of IZngland's 
prowess and discipline, when 1000 British troops and 300 Seikhs 
with scarcely any artillery, defeated the hordes of the rebels in 
their front. Courage and discipline were never more required. 
On, on, we had to advance, unfit from our small artillery to si- 
lence their well directed fire, and regiment after regiment had 
to pass through it, while as you marched along you saw imme- 
diately before you the effect of the round shot and shell upon 
them, and knew thatata certain time and with the same results, 
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fear he was one of those old Indians, who having spent a 
lifetime among the Asiatics, had so impheitly tr usted them, 
that he feared they would mutiny if not relied upon. 

As we entered Cawnpore a fearful crash was heard, and on our 
left a dense column of smoke arose. This was the blowing up of 
the Cawnpore magazine by the mutineers as they hurried off. 
There was something very sad in the look of Cawnpore—the 
vast city a deserted and blackened heap of ruins. Our hopes of 
seeing even one European to welcome us were vain—all, all, had 
perished. 

Here is Major North’s description of the slaughter house. ** Tor- 
*tured by the fierce thirst for revenge, and penetrated by the 
* sense of their sufferings, strange wild feelings awoke within us. 
* Vaunting, eager, maddened, we sped onward to the dreary house 
* of martyr dom, where their blood was outpoured like water ; the 
* clotted &ore lay ankle deep on the polluted floor, and also long 
* tresses of silken hair, fragments of female wearing apparel, hats, 
‘books ; children's tiny boots and toys were scattered about in ter- 
‘rible confusion. In a little book of daity prayers, which was picked 
“up, was the following affecting inscription. ** 27th June, left the 
* boats ;" also,** 7th J uly, went as prisoners to Salvador House, Fa- 
*tal Day"! * * * Nor was this the only sight of horror that a- 
‘waited us. More appalling still, there was the deep and narrow 
* well within the same bNcloBGire, choked with the mangled re- 

* mains of those fair and helpless beings." 

Yes pensive public of England, these people were mur- 
dered, with what barbarity the. great Creator alone can tell. 
Of. the murder there'can be no doubt, yet you, I suspect, 
in a few months more will disbelieve even this, and. doubt- 
less an ingenious theory will be propounded to shew th: 
they committed suicide, and that Nana Sahib was unable to pre- 
vent it! Recollect that these women and children were not kill- 
ed for three weeks after their husbands — fathers! You do not - = 
believe in mutilation because, wonderful togtell, living examples - 
are difficult to be found. Who can, or even knowing will, : el — 
what happened before the death agony, when entirely in = 
power of a frenzied Mussulman or even cry m utilatio — 
worse was a prelude to death which was the in« ble resul = 
yet in hollow mockery, you ask us for living e Sd: | 
lieve the teachings of history ? Have you ever : 
Do you not know that mutilation and torture 
an Asiatic, and — only eurbed by o 
an example in recent * — oi 
tice of- — Before . 
slitting and  hand-striking- 
Shake offences. Even a 
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e. 
the inhabitants of a town, which they rąther obstinately de- 
fended, had their noses all cut off, and to prevent them for- 
getting the fact; their town was called the city of cut-noses 
Kirthipoor, a name which it bears to this day. 

We scarcely fancy that the sepoy was guilty of mutilation as 
arule, and know that in our dominions many a Hindoo and 
Mussulman, especially in Oudh, would shudder at the idea. 
But you will find in the town budmashes, the jailbirds and the 
butchers, men who would, if safe from the consequences, com- 
mit and gloat over any atrocity, and we fear have too often, in 
this mutiny, done so. One word for the Indian Press, (with 
which we have no connection, so that our remarks may be 
taken as disinterested.) You say that it was the first to propa- 
gate those exaggerated stories, which now make you ashamed 
of your blood-thirsty language—language which even as- 
tonished us here. But take a fileof the Times, after the out- 
break, and one of an Indian paper, and I think you will find that 
(to our frequent astonishment) the stories you complain of were 
first circulated in England, and afterwards reprinted here. 

Do not think that the consciences of your own flesh and blood 
become less tender here ; the ** still small voice” of an upright Eng- 
lishman asserts itself as well in India as in England. Come out 
and judge for yourself, don’t say a word to expose your ignorance 
for some years, mix with the people, (not of Calcutta alone, for 
then you will make great mistakes) learn their language, have 
some knowledge of their religion, their manners, their customs 
and their main-springs of actfon, and you will find that while your 
equal in credulity, they have not got your good honest heart, your 
upright purpose, or your straight-forwardness, and can never be- 
come what you, never having seen them, fancy them to be— 
m black-faced Englishmen. Pardon the digression, for we 
feel that our honor has been in some degree tarnished unjustly 

. by the reaction 5f the English Press, which sometimes has a 
tendency to enslave men’s minds on mgny questions. 
_ As we rested affer entering Cawnpore in a bungalow, with 
some officers of the volunteer cavalry and others, a little in- 
— significant looking man came sneaking up, who was immediately 
— gnized as the Native Doctor of his escort, by Lieutenant 
— Brown. This man had solemnly assured him, just before they 
— — gmmutinied, that the sepoys were staunch. His face was blackened, 
as facing the tail upon a donkey, and we believe was 
ds hanged. | Anotheg, a Soubhadar of a native corps, 
trying to tamper with the Seikhs and hanged. Pass- 
“trip to Bhitoor in which we took 15 guns without - 
e to the time when preparations were mace 
Ganges. and attempting to rescuc the.pe-. 
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leaguered garrison of Lucknow, with the prospect of no tents, 
while scanty food and heavy rain were the order of the day. 
Cholera now again began to assail us, while the want of tents, 
and the continuous rain increased the disease. After crossing the 
river, we advanced to Mungarwar some six miles from the river's 
bank, and some were fortunate enough to get native huts; 
some managed to-get native vaults in which overcrowding was 
the rule, while the Seikh soldiers ingeniously rigged up thatched 
huts for themselves. | 

We staid here a few days and marched with 10 guns all light 
field pieces, and 1,500 men, on the desperate enterprize of reliev- 
ing Lucknow. As we approached Conao, some ten or twelve 
miles off, it was evident that we would be opposed. . In the main 
street two native guns, 9-pounders, were placed ; those we quiek- 
ly Silenced, buta most destructive fire from loopeholed houses was 
poured upon us. It was sad, very sad, to see our men pulled 
out, so to speak, dead and dying from the entrances of the houses 
they were trying in detail to storm. After a long and obstinate 
resistance the place was ours, although it cost us 88 men killed and 
wounded. e 

The enemy however again attacked the baggage from a strong. 
serai; our Chunar pensioners and some Seikhs tried to storm it, 
but failed. The Seikhs were falling fast, and a poor Chunar man 
was shot through the heart while serving his gun, the hero of 
many a hard won fight. At last the enemy evacuated theplace, 
and the column proceeded, capturing 16 guns immediately be- 
yond the town, and on reaching Basaruthgunge, after a short and 
tough struggle, other three guns were taken. A glorious day’s work 
truly, but if the road is so toughly contested, there must be lit- 
tle chance of us reaching Lucknow. Back again ually to 
the old encamping ground at Mungarwar, which we reached on 
the 31st again, very much weakened by casualtics and by cho- - 
lera, which was ripe in our camp still. ii Dat Sor 

On the 4th August we again advanced in the afternoo 
scarcely a moments gotice, just as we stood and encam; 
swamp some short distancé from Basaruthgunge : 
of the road, we had now a much larger ar 
had before, and the enemy were reported to b 
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As usual, when it could be done, the brave Havelock made a 
flank movement, avoiding the town, the main body of the troops 
making a long detour, whilé the 24-pounders properly supported 
remained upon the road playimg into the town. At first it rain- 
ed heavily, but gradually cleared. On we went with our 9-pounder 
drawn by bullocks and commanded by Captain Maude, the dense 
masses in our front surging and jabbering in myriads, and treat- 
ing us to a liberal allowance of shot and shell. Artillery decided 
this battle more than before, and the cravens were scattered in a 
few hours. 

We eame back through the town and saw a great many who 
had been killed by our precise artillery fire, but at the gate 
we saw the chef d cuvre. The cun which first opened fire 
was there, and round it were lying three men who had been serv- 
ing it all wounded in the head, by shot from our 24-pounders 
served by- Lieutenant Crump. Our casualties were less than 
before on this eventful day. After halting for a short time we 
returned to Mungurwar the same day—an awful-mar ch, and sad 
aud dispirited: were we all as we again for the second time, 
turned our faces from an enemy we had scattered far and near. 
Subsequent eyents have shown us, that had we advanced, not 
ene of us would have lived to tell the tale. Here as elsewhere 
Havelock proved himself a * true General.’ 

From that time to the 11th August little was done beyond, 
to a certain extent, making the camp more compact, and we 
latterly were making preparations for going across to Cawnpore 
again. We sent away everythinge servants, &c., and just as 
we stood were marched off in advance a gain, with.-eholera.thin- 
ning our ranks and under a black and lowering sky. We halted 
— beyond Oonao, and rested for the night as best we could, 

most lying on the bare ground, some fortunate in getting a 
dooly. . In. the morning we advanced, the small, gaunt, care-. 
worn remains of^our force, the men almost dropping out in tens 
— — but with courage as high and undaunted as of old. 
‘The ree =a ase discovered in position close to the village of 
Boorby — they immediately o — a battery upon 
s road. : —— to be lying down in the 
‘oad, and the. of shot and shell they treated us 
ing b üt eomfortabl 
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Seikhs and Europeans alike, as we saw their steady advance 
upon and eapture of the battery. Alas, how few, how very few of 
that gallant band remain! The rebels. as usual ran helter-skel- 
ter, and we returned to our old quarters at Mungarwar, hun- 
cry and weary. It rained heavily all that night, and early next 
morning the skeleton of Havelock’s foree retraced its steps to 
Cawnpore. The object for which we fought on the foregoing 
day, had been accomplished, and we retired unmolested to - 
our boats, and» quartered ourselves in the various bungalows 
along the river bank. Cholera was still wasting us away, and 
had reinfor cements not been sent, the force would soon have 
had its “last man." On the 16th the miserable remnant of our 
force, some 750 Europeans and 250 Seikhs, advanced towards 
the town of Bhitoor in which the enemy were in great force, 
and threatening Cawnpore. As we advanced we came u 
an outpost of cavalry which! rari off, our guns trying to kill a 
few. As we approached Bhitoor it was ev ident that the enemy 
were in great force before the bridge and town, and as we 
marched along the road, they opened fire upon us, with double 
shotted gums ( grape and round shot) but on we pushed, the 78th 
Highlanders having again the honor of entering a battery and 

capturing two ofms. Immediately to the right of the road lay a 
large carden filled with the mutinous 42d N. I. from Saugor, ~- 
and many of them armed with rifles ; their fire was particularly 
heavy. At last they were dislodged and we carried the bridge- 
and town of Bhitoor, both of which were ——— a severe 
and protracted struggle. + wA BNE — 

The distance that we hed to pursue- thee enemy, w — ^ 
— destitute of cavalry, was very gr — a all r 





rear, cutting down our — — and left fen : 5 Grea — 
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ing for Cawnpore the next morning, and halting duri ng 
heat of the ZEB in a tope about midway. Cholera - 
still among us even worse than ever, more than «de cima p. 
our brave little band, and the pibroch of the hlanc — 
one after another was laid in his ed und 1e 
time that we halted. Our- space v s 
saying much of the i rval- be twee 
and our fuimos ME xa ipo de : 
ing our itle band, d “races and c 
up for the purpose »rtir | 
———— Some time afte 
5th and 90th, while we h 
the other r iments in 
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ment was made; the Seikh regiment of Ferogepore was sent over 
to the other side of the river on the 17th to protect the making 
of a road for the heavy guns, but the enemy s fire was so heavy 
that by order they retired to their boats. Here reinforced by 
some guns under Captain Maude and the 75th Highlanders, 
they kept their ground, and the road was completed. On the 
19th the force under Havelock and Outram crossed the river, 
the rebels playing upon us at first, while the 78th and Seikhs in 
skirmishing order formed the advance. | When the — r 
came over "they quickly retired, and we encamped by the river’ 
side for the day to permit of the baggage coming over. We were 
now some 2,600 strong, and full of hope and spirit. Major North, 
e are glad to see, notices the generous way in which the chival- 
rous Outram, so beloved by ali from the officer to the private in 
the Resideney and the Alumbagh, waiv ed his higher rank to 
'permit of Havelock accomplishing the object of his heart—the 
rescue of the garrison of Lugknow. The predominant feeling 
now was one of enthusiastic admiration of the mag@nanimity dis- 
played by Sir James Outram in relinquishing his own just ‘claim 
to command the force, in favour of Ge neral Havelock. Such 
self-abnegation is as admirable as it is rare, and could emanate 
only from a mind superior to every and all pet&y feelings of ri- 
valry. No action of his.life betokens move greatness, than this 
chivalrous act of self-forgetfuluess, which — illustrates 
the christian principle of doing unto others as you would be done 
by. There will be no brighter page in the * History of the 
Great Indian Rebellion of 1857,” thaa that which will record this 
moble recognition of General Hayelock's exertions, this just ae 
'preeintion. of his merits. "There is something absolutely grand in 
the very. simplicity which marks the following order of Sir 
James Jutram : * ; 


^ Fanta te unfair of me to assume the command after all the efforts 
y General Havelock to reach Lucknow, for whom the honor oF 
x its oier garrison is reserved." 

` BRE GS ari tye = 
e again advanced andefound no ——— 
war,our old encamping ground. Here it was evi- 
€ re preparing i in great force to meet ase 
L-tboic guns pen as.. ‘The day was: 
| — -the fire of thess 
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Outram, who, eudgel in hand, knocked down the flying enemy, 
pursuing them nearly to Basaruthgunge. The cavalry did 
creat execution, and captured two guns with their gallant 
Commander, Major Barrow at their head. On we went, cold, 
wet, and shivering and halted at Basarutheunge, some being 
fortunate enough to get into native huts for the night. On 
the next day we marched forward in heavy rain and reached 
the village of Bunnee, where we fired a royal salute to inform 
the beleaguered garrison that relief was at hand. On the 23rd 
we again advanced, the rain pouring down still upon us, but 
gradually as the day wore, it cleared up. As we approach- 
ed the Alumbaugh (a large garden with high walls and a house 
in the centre in the outskirts of Lucknow, and on the right of 
the road as we approached) it became evident thatthe enemy 
were in position to receive us. The first shot of the enemy 
knocked over three officers of the 90th, all of whom subsequently 
died; our artillery, followed up by the rapid advance of the 
infantry with their Enfields, soon decided the day, and the enemy 
left us the masters of the field. Our baggage and stores were 
not yet properly up, so “short commons" was the order of 
the day, while it rained heavily most part of the night. On 
the 24th, preparations were made for the forced entry into Luck- 
now ; the enemy s guns were firing into our camp all day, to which 
we liberally replied. An order was issued that we were to march 
upon Lucknow next morning, leaving almost every follower 
behind us and nearly all the baggage. All night we heard the ~ 
booming of the Residency. and enemy's guns. h!howfervent-  — 
ly we wished that the Providence which had hitherto watched 
over the garrison might on this night protect themjand grant 
us the felicity of seeing the reseue of our brave eountrymen and . 
women on the morrow. shea) ge 
At last the morning of the 25th September 1857, ever to b 
remembered by the few now surviving of the force as an epocl® 
in their lives, arrived, and hopeful and strong inheart, we advance- ——— 
ed on our glorious mission. Two hundred and fifty of our — 
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road so deeply cut with trenches, that the jroops were ordered 
to retrace their steps. The Generals had wisely determined to 
skirt the canal opposite the Churbawh, and thus wet to the Resi- 
dency by a safer but more circuitous route. Had we advanced 
along the Cawnpore road not a ‘soul would have been alive to 
telh the tale. On we went under a pretty heavy but almost 
harmless fire from the Churbagh, the enemy deserting some 
guns on a height and tlying before us. On, on we pressed until 
we reached the king’s stables when, we quote Major North’s 
spirited deseription.  ** A large massive gate near the kings 
‘stables delayed our further advance by the barrier it offered, 
‘and such was its strength, that for a time it resisted the efforts 
‘of Captain Olpherts who was foremost with the men of his 
‘battery to blow it open. At length it yielded to his endea- 
*weurs, and the insurgents, who were concealed within it, were 
"*despatched. This act being notified to Sir James Outram the 
: column pushed on, regaining what appeared to be the principal 
‘road to the palaces ;* "but we were again exposed to a deadly 
“fire, which checked our advance, whilst our heavy guns sternly 
‘replied. ‘Here the eannonade was in the highest degree ani- 
* mating, and the excitement absorbing and supreme, while every 
* building, loopholed, swarmed with armed men and literally 
£ “bristled with muskets and matchlocks. On all sides we were 
to their incessant fire; the missiles of death rained thick 
fast among us. Shelter was unattainable, destruction im- 
—— Still we bore onward, but without the certainty of 
‘that brave garrison, for whose existence we had dared so much, 
being yet alive; for amidst al! our dangers, hope grew strong 
Lo cem us; oN erving our hearts against the tide of opposi- 
* tic on we advanced. ily, until we reached a large court-yard. —— 
bres: eem Id eom notwithstanding the eurpfiso of 
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force rushed through narrow streets of loopholed houses with 
the iron hail dese ending upon us and picking off men in num- 
bers. It was an aw ful rush—€God grant that we may never 
witness such another! At dast the Residency was reached and 
saved, and the object of our hearts accomplished. 

Thus ended this deadly struggle which cost us 31 officers and 
540 men killed and wounded out of our small force, and to- 
our astonishment next morning we found that our dangers had 
only begun, not ended, for the fire of shot and shell was exceed- 
ingly heavy, as well as of musketry, while in the entrenchment 
the confusion was extreme. Men, horses, cattle, & guns, and doolies, 
filled up the way; while the 98th Light Infantry and the Mac 
vy guns were still outside. 

The scenes in the entrenchment on that morning were. if 
the most varied description. Here you might see in groups 
the men of yesterday's Struggle, that rernained, tired, dirty, ^ 
and blood stained by their comrades’ wounds, there lying 
in a dooly, stark and stiff, yet with such a placid look on 
his face, lay all that remained of the gallant Genl- Neill. 
Further on, and looking with intense anxiety to the Baillie | 
Guard Gate, might be seen the spare form of Genl. Havelock, 
for his'son was still gutside amoug the wounded. Here at the = 
Residency Surgeon’s house, you might see Sir J. Outram cogi- 
tating deeply on the perplexing state : of affairs, and having ahea- 
vier fire round his house than that of any of the — a fact E- 
which, in conjunction with many others afterwards, y- | | 
vinced us that the enemy's spies existed within the entren ent 
in no small number. The guns being still delayed, and reim- - 
forcements being urgently required, a party was 'ed out in. 
support at 12 P. "M We unfortunately formed one of tha party, 
and had, after a scanty breakfast and a good deal of work,feltso - 















tired that we thought a rest advisable, when the.order came = 
and off we had to trudge. As we went out of the. ie Gu a 


‘Yvather heavy fire assailed us, but as we skirte the river! : 
for some distance, not a soul was to be seen. As 
ly emerged from the cover' of the — 
had. to cross a. nullah 4 up to the waist 
some being killed and wounded — 
on the other side, and called by the 

two poor Seikhs "had | 
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the river shot were rapidly coming in with fearful precision, 
generally striking the wooden ráfters of the house and sending 
splinters of wood here and there, frightfully wounding our brave 
but for the time helplessmen.  Aftera long and anxious stay with- 
out food in this house we managed to escape before day light in 
the morning, not a word being spoken even by the Seikhs, every 
one knowing how necessary to his safety was the most profound 
silence. At last we effected a junction w ith the 90th and the heavy 
guns, and the united force entered the Chuttur Munzil and 
‘Porad Bukslx the old palace of the king of Oude, with little op- 
position and small loss. An episode occurred as we neared the 
"Torad Buksh. Some of our force had been surprised and ed to 
rush to a house near at hand, a number of wounded were with 
them in doolies; those who could escape ran into the Faas one 
was rescued, and the rest, pitiful to relate, were slaughtered by 
the sepoys. Those who survived were the gallant, the chival- 
rous, Captain Beecher of the 40th B. N. I., — Arnold, 
Madras Fusiliers, and "Doctor Horne, 90th L. I., Privates Holle- 
well, Ryan and another. Captain Beecher and Lieutenant Arnold 
died. The survivors have received what all merited had they sur- 
 vived, the Victoria Cross, for their glorious defence. We cannot 
do more now than very "briefly glance at the events, which oc- 
eurred up to the time of our being relieved by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, and our readers must be pr etty well aware from the various 
= books on the subject, and a former article in this Review, what the 
inner life of the garrison — both before and subsequent to the 
reseue by Havelock. 
— From the date of our Rond entry to the final relief of Luck- 
now, several sorties were made, and the position of our force ex- - 
tended all round the Torad Buksh, still keeping open our com- + 
 munication. with the Residency. The enemy’s operations were 
principally directed to us, and at first they managed to 
y sueeéssfully, but we executed such a large numbe 
mines, (under circumstances of great difficulty tha 
ast alutost defy them. On one occasion the 6 1 Oc- 
yer memorable to those Who, like us, were — 
the — one of. our pickets and rushed. 
| € off at least one post, that oc Up — 
— of our c of the sieg : 
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in such small space we had never seen ‘before. Here wasa heap ix in 
the garden before thé painted house, the post of the Madras Fusi- 
liers, there another by the 90th at another place, and the Seikhs 
pointing exultingly to it, and not very complimentary to the fore- 
fathers or even the present relatives of the deceased, as they passed 
them by ; all day the mehters w ere digging graves for them. These 
men are said to have been newfarrivals to the amount of several 
thousands, and are also said to be Maun Singh’s men.. The tactics | 
of the enemy are quite different —— ours, they always send their 
raw hands to the front. This unexpected defeat rather damped 
their attacking ardour, and although we still lost a good many men, 
it was now- principally from firing from loopholes that we suffer- 
ed. The trials we had undergone, together with the hard work 
and little food during our residence in the Baillie Guard, have left 
their impress on us as well as most of Havelock’s old force, and itis 
rather annoying to find an opinion spreading abroad that we endur- ~ 
ed little if any hardships, because the commissariat had some sup- 
plies when the Commander-in-Chief came im, and some people 
actually had a little wine.- We can safely say we only twice 
tasted wine in the entrenchment ; tobacco was exceedingly searee, 
a little vile tea could be had for Bs 16 a seer, and some vile mud 
and sugar occasionally at the same small figure. For the most — 
part of our residence our diet was the following : 
Daily rations for. Europeans. 


Flesh meat, (bones included), M^ — I12.92- mom 
Wheat, (something like sawdust and flour), 4. oz. Ls 
Rice, ... fas — o Dee — BIS ES 6 
Salt. us — E * i-e — $ oz. 


No ghee or anything, so your chupatties were not very nice, and 
indeed caused diarrhoea almost inv ariably. Your beef was. execra- | 
ble, ugly ! such stuff !—yet to swallow it was a necessity. We w 
not here enter upon the daily life of the entrenchment, the sad 
consequences of the simplest wound, or the ondency of the - 
Surgeons as almost every one of their amputations oo adly. 
These and other features of the siege are familiar enough t 
now-a-days, but we hurry $n to the time when. the Comm: 
in-Chief relieved us, and we left in. — of 3 ight 
deney, which had beheld so many a stirri 
to so many a gallant heart. | 1 
We marched on quietly and n 
Dilkoosha, and encamped for t 
we felt as eum the cold would l have 
brave 5th Fusiliers lighted z 
warmed ourselves. | 
General was very i and 


his manes ; he « 
Marcu, 1859. — 
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La 
heart's desire fulfilled, but we had noticed for some time the brave 
old man wasting away, yet always at his duty to the last. This 
then appropriately marks the termination of Havelock’s Indian 
Campaign. The force with some additions to its strength defended 
the Alumbaugh, and became equally celebrated as Outram's force. 
At a future period we may follow its career up to the final taking 
of Lucknow, when its distinctive character becomes for ever lost, 
EF the breaking up ofits parts and the departure of its brave 
der. . 

We can only say for Major North’s book, after the extracts we 
have given from it—read it, and we are assured it will amply re- 
pay an attentive perusal. Although a little too historical in its 
style for a personal journal, it is one of the most truthful and 
correct of the many aecounts of the Indian mutiny. 

England is now everywhere triumphant, and the small determin- 
— ed bands, at Lucknow, Delhi, and of the force under Havelock, are 

. among tbe things that were. As time rolls on, Havelock's force c 

. take its stand in the imperishable pages of history, and it will be 
— ped to have been; in the language of its illustrious Gre- 
neral “the stay and prop of India in the days of her severest 
| trial.” The deeds of that force, conjointly with the Delhi force and 
. the Lucknow garrison, will long live in the household memories 
— aat native land, and it will be acknowledged with pride that 
these i = trious banda: saved India, under such trials. and,with 

— such.brz , that England can now once again, after a shortin- 
rval — — sons and gay With: such men as these L 
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ART. III.—1. China: being “The Times” Special Correspondence 
from China in the Years 185%-58. Reprinted by permission. 
With corrections and additions by the Author, GEORGE WIN- 
GROVE COOKE, AUTHOR oF * THE HISTORY oF Parry 
ETC. London: G. Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 
New York: 18, Beekman Street. -1858. 

Lhe Chinese and their Rebellions viewed in connection with 
their National Philosophy, Ethics, Legislation and Administra- 
tion ; to which is added an Essay on Civilization and tts present 
State in the East and West: By THomas Tayrtor MEapows, 
Chinese Interpreter in H- M.’s Civil Service. ^ London: 
Smith Elder and Co. 1856. 8. — 


to 


3. A General Description of China, with the History of Foreign 
Intercourse down to 1857. By SIR JOHN F. Davis, Barr: 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. "London: John 
Murray and Co. 1858. à — 
UNDETERRED by the fate Which awaited us the last time we 

did so, and which may be waiting us now, we again raise our 

shout of joy, and rashly, because we have got a Treaty, declare 

China opened. Hurrah boys, let us see who is first, is the cry, 

and every steamer takes new crowds of adventurers to China. . 

We are not commercial men, we do not talk glumly of probable — - 

failures, and cautiously calculate how much we might lose by — 

them did we give the parties credit ; on the contrary we have _ 
no interest in the matter, and havin& nothing todo,ratherjoinin 


shouting with the crowd, as we should be unnoticed did we hold 
our tongue, and it is far too great trouble to contradict a mob. TTE 
But while joining with them for ease and quietness, we =. 
not so mad as they, and wish to know —— wha > is 
opened to us before we take the fatal jump, and ? int 
China. Our table is covered with books; we*have only to 5 
to our hearts’ content, or rather, sad to say, to our souls’ disgv 
French Missionary on French Missionary Annals of t 
testing ours hardly ; Lettrés curieuses,— curious indee¢ 
edifying ; we throw them aside, loudly declaring we don’ 


word of them, and turn to more modern writers. We kno 


it has been dinned into us, that China has never c 
find to our horror that it is true, at least each suce 
work strangely resembles that of — one 
something new ! We turn, as we int 
and are deeply inte 
before, and the othe 
Fortune, he may be 
1ce—we doubt the r 
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Just as we are giving up in disgust, for Williams is but a 
heavy compilation, ` we get Meadow 3; and a few facts mixed alas 
with too much on other subjects, and to make us happy once 
more, Wingroye Cooke; from which two books, aided by an occa- 
sional reference to graceful Davis, we have constructed our idea 
of what we are going to, and what therefore we shall see. 

First, why we know not, whether because we believe it the 
mainspring of a nation's life, whether. because we wish to see 
what obstacles it presents to our first object—the spread of our 
own, we turn to their religion, and seek to find out what a China- 
man believes; for though. Cooke calls their faith but a cynical 
half belief, we feel sure they must believe something, and 
Cooke himself aids us out of the difficulty. ** Taol? is the clue to 
our enquiry, this Taoli which the high mandarin explains as per- 
vading everything, which, expressed 3 in writing, every man reve- 
rences as the standard by which he judges ev ery thing, this Taoli 
is their faith, and let all the Missionaries and sinologues ahd 
travellers in China deelare the contrary, we will maintain it. 

Mr. Cooke tells us how priests as well as people jest about 
their idols ; Mr .Meadows, the respect priests are held in in China ; 
and though he at the same time tells us of well endowed temples 
and monasteries, though we read of sacrifices being.oftered in 
times of famine or distress, yet a little thought must make all 
agree that these monasteries are but the result of that innate 
eonseiousness of how small and insignificant we are, and that 
longing for distinetion which makes us all desire to leave some 
monument behind us ; and thet, though occasionally a little ey nical 
half belief may be felt, the keeping up of religious eeremonies 
in them is but the result of love of ** pidgeon,” love of doing some- 
thing, and the feeling of all professing false religions, that, if re- 
gular ceremonies are not kept up, religion must go to pieces. 

:  Weread, and we believe, that the pondtanidneden-ofa China- 
— mam when asked about his religion isa laugh, and an ** O, we leave 
that to old women ; foolish people must, have something to amuse 
= their weak minds Bhd keep them quiet, and the wise must oc- 
casic 1 r affect to have a firm befief in these things to keep 
the infatuation.” A common Chinaman thinks it an insult 
-be thought to believe in his. religion, and we. conscious- 
>» perhaps. — and wrongl 5, do not believe he does. But 
be. es not a Chinaman believe in Ten that 
ease: the Skén and Kuci. From what 
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sufficiently pure to he raised to the rank of Shén; but though he 

would be horrified by a denial of them, belief in them involves 

too many contradictions for his acute mind, and so he contents 

himself with ignoring the question altogether. 

But he has the firmest the most entire belief in Taoli, that 
mysterious thing which can only be comprehended, not explain- 
ed. They reverence, they worship Confucius as its declarer so far 
as our conduct is concerned, they venerate his books from study 
of which they may arrive at a knowledge of it; if they do not 
act up to it, it is, as they say, that they fail ‘to understand it: Taoli 
is the .*what ‘is right’. Whether that a man should stand 
upright or that he should walk righteously, whether that heaven 
is above us or that we should reverence it. Our duty, nature, 
religion, everything is included in it, and it is by fixing ‘their eyes 
on "Taoli, that China has gone on so many years without falling. 

Having then satisfied ourself as to what is a Chinaman's faith, 
what his superstition, we come to the question how we are to get rid 
of the latter, how the former harmonizes or is antagonistic to our 
own. Mr. Meadows tells us that no one in the world is so easily 
worked upon by ridicule as a Chinaman. What is so easy to ridi- 
cule as what is false ? If missionaries, instead of arguing the matter 
gravely, caricatured their Budhism and ‘Taoism, they would soon 
be laughed out of China. A Chinaman doesnot mind laughing at 
himself, he likes laughing at others, but, witness Mr. "Cooke's 
squinting friend, he cannot stand being laughed a himself, 
in doing : so need we fear offending religious feeli -Men whe .— 
hide their dollars in their idols’ stemachs ——— ve any ve : 
deep respect for them. And having thus (nor; it is to be e hoped 
will it be thought that this is flippantly written) having thus got | — 
rid of their superstition, their religion we shall find — a hin- — z 
drance, but like Judaism, a preparation for Christianity, making — 
men ready to become Christians. E — 

If we read the teachings of Confucius,—an@ atao abie nee 
acknowledge, these alone being looked on by the Chinese in 
light of revelations,——not only shall we find as we are told, 
they might nearly if not All be translated in — Si 
that the - sage left doctrine an open question, that he c 
Davis tells us, define the nature of T’ien, — he 
the words of the Sunya of — 
án his works acknowl x 2 
at the advent of one-wl z sho 
more clearly. . — 
— 
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Tavoli as of the Law. We may be wrong, we may have conceived 
on imperfect evidence too high a view of Confucianism, we may 
have thought too nobly of the hold the doctrines of his successors 
have on Chinese minds, but as this mode of working seems never 
to have been tried, and knowing, as we do, that considering Christ 
as the perfection of our own religion (as apart trom supersti- 
tion) has led to the conversion of educated Hindoos, we do not 
think China Missions such a hopeless field as the Hishop of V icto- 
ria, in his late letter to the Arc ‘hbishop of Canterbury, appears to 
be willing to believe. Notonly trusting in the Divine promise, but 
looking at human probabilities, we see no reason Why, with per- 
haps better directed efforts, they should not be successtul. 

faving thus mastered the first object of our enquiry, we come 
to the nearly equally important question—the character of the 
people; and here both Meadows and Qo@ke give us much intor- 
mation. We had always thought the Chinese a dull impassible 
people, utterly devoid of curiosity. Huc had indeed told us the 
contrary, but we could not believe him. The scene at the Chinese 
dinner at Ningpo, the loud ‘aiya of the root-tull of Speetators 
I. the contrary ; the crowds with which Mr. C ooke was always 

ollowed, confirm it, and most unpleasantly. We had hoped we 

should be able to jog along quietly through the country; we find 
that if we dress as a Chinaman, the dogs will find us out in a 
moment, if in outlandish attire we may, like the old French gen- 
tleman, be mistaken for the devil. We are sorry to find ‘that 

iosity; however much tey may deny it, is one trait in their 

ter. 

— on a little farther, we find that although they have none 


|... of that caste feeling which in India prevents a man rising above 
— which he was born, they have a great idea of never 












—— 4 hing unbecoming the station they may have obtained, 
= h: that a boy w —— be seen carrying copper cash to save his 
- » that i | to ask any of your servants personally to 

ing fi you. You approve of.the first, modified as it is 

nd le: , constituting the first caste, and although it 

neg a or he a double set of servants, 
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with, we are s: atisfied, and leave the question for some more ex- 
perienced analyst to solve. 

They are not ungrateful if you render them a real service. The 
conduct of the Hong. merchant in buying a ship for the young 
officer who befriended him, shews that they will return it. That 
boys will rob their masters after ten or tw enty years’ service, is 
probable. People in India ean understand how long acquaintance 
does not necessarily lead to mutual affection. Treat your servants 
well, and they w ili stick to you, not well in the conventional sense 


of the term, but well in its right meaning; take an interest in 


them, and they will take one in you. Confucius says— loving 
others they will love you; and whether electro-biology and e- 
tic currents be true or false, itisso. With their filial piety, all ab- 


sorbing trait in their character as it is, we have nothing to do; we 
are not going to take a Chinese wife, ‘and we shall have no — 
therefore to instruct ður children in the duty and respeet they 
owe their parents. As travellers we have only two more qualities 
to seek in them—aptitude for business and courage. 

The first all own, they have, though Hong-kong experience 
shews that the gambling spirit with which they are one and all 
possessed, is apt to lead them into rash speculation, and their _ 
money-making longings are at times apt to make them cheats; 
still they are honest. in. above-board dealings, and you only re- 
quire to tees your eyes wide open to get on with them very well. 

For their courage; after the battle of Fatshan, in which we lost | 
more men than before the walls of Acre, Cooke writes, our i 
nion of the timid Chinese i is quite changed ; and afterwards he. 7 
us of Chinamen going on quietly with their work, while — 
shells were whizzing over their heads. We read of men bring 3 
boats full of powder under the bows of men of war, and.blo: 
themselves up in the vain attempt to destroy. — memi 
hear of the lant doings of the Cooke Bri 
much inclined to believe that hag. 


are the secrets of- de ES 
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For chmate, there seems to be every variety, but unless you 
keep constantly on the move you cannot secure a good one, and 
even then, unless well provided with ice and cunning in the com- 
position of curious drinks, you cannot always make life endurable. 
In summer you must be prepared for eruptions of boils; prickly- 
heat will seize you if you luxuriate beyond measure in cold 
water ; in summer, if at Hong-Kong, you can only lie and pant; 
in the North in winter you may experience all the rigers 
of an English December. From October to May Hong-Kong is 
said to be a delightful place to live in, but there is no place, not 
even Macao, (if you have an objectionto being slowly melted 
away) whither you can fly for the rest of the year. 

So much for the climate. For the country, as elsewhere, it dif- 
fers. Those who have seen both say the river Min is equal to the 


Rhine. Nothing could be grander than the mighty Yang-tze- 
Kiang, but your first impressions are not fav ourable. Hong-Kong 


whigh you come to first, Cooke describes as a rock seemingly 
covered with dusty mouldy moss. The old émbassies contain 
accounts of the dreary monotonous bleakness of the shores ot 
China; you must cross those granite hills to get at the country. 
Then when you see the terraced fields down the hillside, the 
quaint joss houses surrounded by little topes of trees out of 
which their roofs peer curiously; the mountain streams the*oc- 
easional waterfall, the smoke of the village just appearing in a 
corner, you might sit down to paint a landscape, the beauty of 
bid mood not pale before those of our own land. But even 
—— t rises within us that there is another view 
peace ful —— that some horrible water-ox may see us 
us —— the narrow walks, — separate 
other, that ——— perately firing 
him — Wing some wretched Fohi, y be set up- 
ied — a —* tied handa * ipa — ndar 
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thing is not dohe in the matter, it is useless to say what's in a name, 
till opium clippers are called the washerwoman’s daughter or the 
dairvman's delight; till then no man with any regard for his cha- 
racter can deal in opium. For the other trade it seems very doubt- 
ful, whether the opening of China will greatly affect the import 
of woollens and cottons. Cooke's experience went to prove 
the inland eustom-houses a myth; it is certain that they were no 
hindrance to the introduetion of opium, it seems difficult to un- 
derstand why they should be so to that of other articles of trade. 

The opening of new ports is an advantage, though two of 
those opened by the old treaty are almost unfrequented, but it 
if rather a pity that certain ports should have been fixed on. What 
was avanted was that we should have been allowed to send Con- 
suls whither we pleased, on trade increasing sufficiently to need 
their presence, but there were doubtless reasons for taking the 
other course, and we must not grumble. Atany rate if China does 
not inerease its demands on Manchester and Preston, it will be 
because it really has enough cloth of its own, and perhaps better 
suited for its own purposes. 

Our manutacturers must heéd the lesson, Cooke would din 
into them, that you must suit your wares to the tastes of the) 
consumers, not vainly endeavour to bend them to your owe 
whims and fancies. If the Chinese shoemakers in Calcutta made 
all their shoes like those worn by the Miner s willows of the | 
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his dollars sent to Caleutta and melted down, and from stamp 
ed gngots we may yet in time come to an universal dollar 
The attempt to introduce the use of English money into the 
English bulis tlong-kong, was a failure: perhaps it is for the 
best that we should be led on in this manner rather than start a 
new coin at once, But we are digressing from our subject. 
Trade.in China is full of risk, and replete with trouble, but the 
fortunes, with which China merchants retire shew that it pays, 
and with a prospéet of gain English merchants fear nothing. | 

Now for the manners and customs, not that in coing to China 
we need adopt them, but that we may know what we have to 
expect; perhaps if we find them less barbarous than we fear, that 
we may not utterly ignore them. s 


aT. The Chinese vote it a nuisance, and hire some one to do 


. comes home. Few matches once concluded are broken off. 
A man being, we read, one day in a great passion with his wife 
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ous saucepan. * Why did aec ta the neighbours, * ra- 
ther break her head.’ * ‘Too much expense, was the philosophical 
eply. A kettle costs only 100 eds. a wife two or thrée hun- 
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imi that if he drivessher to suicide, and little will make a China- 
woman do so, he will have the expense of getting another wife, 
so they generally manage to rub on tolerably ‘well together. 
Sometimes indeed the men take, as the law allows them, a com- 
plement of secondary wives; then unless they can afford each a 
separate house, they are convinced that neither Mormonism nor 
Islamism is a pleasant, even if a true creed; they soon learn that 
however charming one fair lady may be, with the exception of 
black eyes, she will soon possess no beauties when she gets a 
companion. Wise men will be content with one. 

Weddings in China—although the ceremony of marriage is 
simple, the two merely pledging | each other in a cup of wine, the 
symbol of the cup of bliss or misery they are henceforth to quaff 
together—are grand affairs. Plays and lanterns, gongs and bag- 
pipes, feasting and drinking, are all called 1 in to dull sense, daz- 
zle the eye, and drown reflection even inthe poor family. Cooke 
describes the bride dressed in borrowed finery, seated on a 
barrel, the husband and his friends dritiking samshee, and the 
bag-pipe screeching at the door. e 

The other ceremony of life, or rather the ceremony of death, 
is equally noisy, equally jolly. Chinamen like to have their 
cothns in their houses ages before they die; it is pleasant to 
look on the handsome dress, for they are richly carved, they are 
to wear below, when finally they are put into it. If it —Á 

‘venient to bury them, they are carried to their grave a 
crash of gongs and the banging of crackers; if not they 
bye for a convenient season, the Cllinamen — 



















for them as they do to woo, iere ume, res x the 
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With one of these, you learn from Cooka, you may possibly 

be able to speak after two years’ study. If one wishes to go to 

China to study the Chinese, and not one's own countrymen settled 

there, one must make up one's mind to sacrifice two years. We 

have not patience to do this, so leave the subject of China in 

di we had thought of the language earlier, we should 

have bees saved all our trouble. Echoing Mr. Cooke’s sentiment 

that if we would do anything in China we must abolish Chinese, 
Ew sit down to wait until this is done for us. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN THE PUNJAUB. EMI 


e 


Arr. [IV.—1. Report on the Criminal Administration of the 
Punjaub for 1857. 
2 The Punjaub Darogal’s Manual. Compiled by LrEvT. 


COLONEL CLARKE, LATE OFFICTATING COMMISSIONER OF 
THE LAHORE DIVISION. 


3. Report of the lüspector of Prisons in the Punjaub, for -the year 
1857. By Authority. Lahore. 1858. 


4. The Jail Manual for the use of District Officers in the 
Punjaub. By C. Haraaway, M. D. Published by Au- 
thority. Lahore. 1858. 


5. ` Circular Orders of the Judicial Commissioner, Punjaub. 
1853—1856 — Lahore. 1858. 


WE propose to give a short account of crime in the Punjaub, 
and the means taken for its prevention and punishment. Those, 
who make Blue Books their special study, and who look with 
greater interest for the publication of official returns and Go- 
vernment reports, than for the next Quarterly or the newest 
novel, cannot fail to have informed themselves that, in the Pun- 
jaub, crimes are divided into four general classes, not according . 
to the nature of the offences, but with respect to the degree of 
atrocity which attends their commission. The first class em- 
braces the most heinous offences, all murders and crimes in 
which wounds have been inflicted with murderous intent. In 
the second class are comprehended ¢ulpable homicide and crimes 
accompanied with serious injury to the person, but in which no 
intention to commit murder is apparent. Common felonies - 
constitute the third class: while the crimes of fourth class atro- 
city include the whole catalogue of misdemeanours. By this — — 
arrangement, an assault may be classified under any —— 
divisions, and dacoity, burglary, cattle-stealing, and a —— of 
other offences May appear «s crimes of highest or me —— 
city, if the circumstances under — ey are cor ste - 
*— or otherwise. ^ — 

einous offences are uncommon. in n the Punjaub. 
is almost extinct. Nota single case was repc 
whole of last year. Dacoity, formerly a nati 
chivalrous crime, is now —— E 
marauders patrol the roads, and pl nde: 
The Lattial is a stranger in th ae d. 
tween the prince and the ry 
wide local — rous 
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few, and spring from impulse and passion, npt from premeditation 
and revenge. It is the pride of the Punjaub Government, that 
under its vigorous rule gang crime has disappeared. Despera- 
does have fled before the face of law, administered without rigid 
formahties, by men of strong common sense and manly Inglish 
honesty. The police may be corrupt— where in India are they 
immaculate ?—the -physical aspect of the country affords many 
facilities for crime, the people are restless and impulsive, yet 
atrocious crime has been put down with a rapidity elsewhere 
unknown. Within the last six years, it has diminished one- 
half. In 1852, the crimes of first class atrocity numbered 415, 
while in 1857, notwithstanding the excitement of that memora- 
ble year, they amounted to only 195. There is a similar, though 
somewhat smaller, decrease in the second class of offences. In 
both classes, the decrease has been gradual, not sudden, and is 
therefore to be attributed to the vigour and efticiency with 
which inflexible law has been dispensed, and not to a combina- 
- tion of casual circumstances. 

Probably the most common among the more heinous crimes is 
that of murder, not the deliberate crime of avarice, but murder 
from passion, impulse, jealousy, pride—a crime not inconsistent 
with much that is generous in the offender. All along the 
northern frontier and down the Derajat, where impetuous moun- 
tain blood warms in the veins of a people keenly sensitive to in- 
jury and swift to resent it, passion partakes much of the character 
of chivalrous impulse, and the victim of the law is not unfrequently 
a man of high and ardent feeling. But even among these tribes the 
force of law has asserted itself, and men of note among the moun- 
tains, whose hands were reddened in the older times with more 
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citement, when the sanctions of law are entirely absent from the 
memory. The insulting glance, the angry word, the deadly 
blow, follow each other with such startling rapidity, that the 
crime is consummated almost before the intention is formed. 
Such murders are now confined chiefly to the frontier popula- 
tion. They also occur not unfrequently among the Jats. “These 
Jats have a custom of claiming a right to the custody of a de- 
ceased brother's wife, andin many cases, as was usual under the 
Levitical economy, to marry her. Not unfrequently this claim 
of an indefeasible right in the widow is disagreeable to the woman 
herself, who prefers to marry into another family—a course 
which infallibly gives rise to quarrels sometimes ending in 
bloodshed. In the course of last year, a case came under the 
writer's observation, in which a Sikh Jat, smarting under the 
supposed disgrace brought on his house by the marriage of his 
widowed sister-in-law to a man of another family, cut down the 
woman. her husband and her child, and then drowned himself in 
a tank. The records of the Criminal Courts contain many such  . 
instances of the fatal effects of rage and jealousy. 

Making allowanee however for cases of this kind, heinous 
crime is by no means frequent in the Punjaub. It is not with 
crime of the first class, nor yet of the second, but with offences 
of minor magnitude, that Government has now to deal in the 
way of reform'and prevention. In these too there has been con- 
siderable improvement within the last four years. The question 
indeed has often been raised whether, granting that heinous 
crime has been suppressed under British rule, it be not equally 
true that petty crime has increased. In 1852 this question at- 
tracted the attention of the home Government, and at that time * 
the general impression seemed to be that minor crime had eer- — — 
tainly not been put down with the same vigour and success, äs =- 
offences of a blacker dye. This impression was fully justified — 


C 


by the Punjaub criminal statistics, and the Chief Commissioner, — 
3. 












while admitting its generat truth, attributed it to the fac: itie: 

for the eseape of petty criminals arising from ** the distance of c ro 

* Courts, the delays in justice, the inexperience of officers, 

‘dolence and indifference of the people, the technicality o: 

* system, and the extent of proof which it demands." zi 
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the police. Allowing this excuse its full weight during the 
earlier years of our Government, when the police were untrained 
and officers were almost exclusively engaged in laying deep and 
broad the foundations of a new power, it seems scarcely adequate to 
explain the steady growth of minor crime, up to so late a period 
as the year 1854. This becomes the more apparent when it is 
remembered that the percentage of acquittals to convictions like- 
wise increased, a fact which 1s quite inconsistent with any very 
great improvement in the efficiency of the detective force. |. Nor 
4s it sufficient to urge a greater willingness on the part of the 
people to give evidence, arising from the certainty of our law 
and the lessened fear of abuse and maltreatment. For the 
people do not sympathise with us in our eftorts to check 
crime. They are most unwilling to render assistance to the 
police, and give evidence in our Courts with the greatest 
reluctance. 

We are therefore compelled to admit that, immediately af- 
ter the introduction’ of British authority into the Punjaub, 
while serious crime became almost extinct, there sprang up 
under the shadow of the law a weedy harvest of minor of- 
fences. Was this to be wondered at ? Was it not natural that 
with the introduction of law and order, turbulent and lawless 
men, accustomed to the excitement and freedom of a rude Go- 
vernment, should seek an outlet for their rapacity in stealthy 
crime, which no speed of communication and no perfection of 
police communication can altogether prevent ? If we analyse 

_ the eriminal statistics, we slfall find that it is to secret and profit- 
able crime of a minor kind, that the old marauding tribes of the 
 Punjaub have now betaken themselves. To take the third class — 
—of offences, the common felonies, we find indeed that on the whole 
has been a marked and steady decrease within the last 
years. In 1854, offences of this kind numbered 24,103, 
in 1857 the aggregate amounted to only 17,875, being a 
ise of more than one-fourth. Batt let us analyse this. By 
ment which prevails in the Punjaub, the class ot 
ies is made to contain only burglary, simple theft, 
and one or two other offences, which are of rare 
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culiarly the crime of, the pastoral districts lying in the centre of 
the Doabs of the Punjaub. . It is scarcely considered.a erime by 
the natives. . Those who suffer from it look upon it more in 
the light of a nuisance than à felony, whileto the minds of the 
perpetrators it assumes the character of an honourable calling. 
Boys are taught to earn their first tur ban by the theft of a buf- 

falo or a cow. 
iixtraogdinary facilities are afforded for cattle-lifting by 
the peculiar nature of the Punjaub plains. | In. the centre 
of each of the Doabs, lie extensive sandy plains, eovered with 
low brushwood, or the tall jungle-grass. |. Here and there at 
vast distances by intervening solitude is planted a lowly hamlet, 
with a small batch of stunted,sugar-cane or half-grown corn 
forced from the reluctant soil. Lhe population is scanty and 


scattered. Their chief wealth consists in their goats, their buf- 
faloes and their cows; their chief food coarsely ground corn and . 
the milk which their herds supply. Into these jungle tracts, 


the villagers, skirting. the borders, send*their cattle under fixe 
"- of a boy, sometimes. of their women or blind old men, to 
the herbage where some lingering pool has afforded to the 
PAOLA soil a little j juice and "verdure. Scattered singly 1 
and down the plain, wherever their instinct leads them in searcl 
of food, hidden from the neglectful herdsmen by the intervening - 
bushes, the wandering cattle fall an easy prey to the cattle-lifter, 
and- before the theft is discovered the prize is miles. away, min- 
gling with the large herds of the grazier in the centre of : 
waste. - It is surprising with. whit patience and accuraey the 
— trackers will follow the thie ee throu gh these. soli- 
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the increase. It is not only relatively, but absolutely, more 
revalent now than it was ever known to be before.” The 
urglars are the really criminal population of the Punjaub, 
and are deterred by the vigilance of Government alone from 
betaking themselves to more open and violent crime.” Dur- 
ing the excitement of 1857, the pesi iara States and Mool- 
tan were the two divisions of the Punjaub which were most 
disturbed, and in which the power of the law was least, felt. Ac- 
cordingly, in these divisions, the burglars betook themselves 
as of old to the roads, and highway robberies became exceeding- 
ly pm as the following extract from the Criminal Report 
of last year will show ;—** In the Cis-Sutlej States, while sim- 


“ple highway robberies have doubled, there has been a great 


* decrease in burglaries, thefts and cattle-stealing. In the Lahore 
‘Division, theft has decreased to a remarkable degree, while 
“burglaries and cattle-stealing cases are rather more numerous 
*than in 1856. In Mooltan, thefts have diminished considera- 


“bly, while highway fobberies have increased from 4 to 15, i 





‘there has been a large increase of 542 cases in cattle thag? 
With the return of order the footpads will again fall 
their burglarious callings. The ranks of the burglars are supph- 
ed by the Nuzabees, the Sausees, the Pukkewars, the Bhowreas 
and other outcast and gipsy tribes, who formed the old criminal 
'opulation under the former regime. These men, by profession 
‘gars, vermin-hunters, acrobats, without local or social attach- 
_ ments, by disposition and training callous and indifferent to pain, 
, outeasts from society and with nothing to lose, deterred by a vi- 
gant police from taking to the roads, fatten on systematic and 
fitable burglarious crime. — the st of the poor, 
1ey are yet m many cases able to pay lenge gular shelter from 
arm of the law. Miserable reed huts form their only shelter 
'at and vagrar niy-calling. . Wan: 
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in worthless boxes, buried in chambers protected only by mud 
walls or rotten doors, unguarded and almost forgotten, offering 
a tempting bait on which the burglar is not slow to seize. Large 
though this class of crimes is shown by the statistical returns 
to be, the reported burglaries constitute but a fraction of those 
which are actually perpetrated. In the Punjaub, as in the Re- 
gulation Provinces, police officers are in certain instances pro- 
hibited from investigating cases of burglary, or taking any steps 
to bring the offenders to justice. ‘* Section 2 of Regulation II. 
‘of 1832 enacts that thefts and burglaries, unattended-with per- 
sonal violence, shall not be investigated without a petition from 
the person injured, unless an express order to that effect be 
*issued by the Magistrate or Joint Magistrate to whom the 
<€ Thannadar is subordinate, and the Thannadar müst act 
accordingly." * On first thoughts it might appear that the 
cases would be few in which a real sufferer would neglect 
to complain to the police. Notso. Whether from natural 
apathy on the part ot the people, the cerruption of the police, 
distrust of our courts, fear of offending the head-men of the 
vilage or whatever other cause, certain it is that in many 
parts of the Punjaub, eases of this kind, which are brought with- 
in the jurisdiction of the police by complaint, are but a fraction, 
often a small one, of the number of cases of burglary committed, 
and the number of cases actually investigated is again only a 
fraction of the cases reported. — 

Burglary in the Punjaub is a very migratory offence. It ap- 
pears in and disappears from villages and districts with the most 
surprising suddenness. This is of itself sufficient to indicate that- 
the wandering outcast tribes are the principal p oetrators | f 
the crime. The arrival of a single vagabond in AE ee 
ten the signal for the commencement of a series of start i 
thefts, burglaries and robberies, which it baffles the police toac- — — 
count for or detect. The property is easily made away with or 
concealed, the locality qf the crime is the heart of the village 
where the tracking-system, the never-failing resourc 
Punjaub police in disficultfes, is totally useless, and 
tives are at fault. The dry sandy beds of streams, 
ken ravines formed by the torrents which in tk 
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themselves a path from the mountains ! 
rivers, are the favourite hidin -places 
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the migratory gipsy tribes. Surveillance is indeed by law 
enjoined. But in few instances is it more than nominal? 
Men belonging to these criminal classes are supposed to live 
always under the shadow of the el ail. in order trom the 
Magistrate is at any time, without a specific charge, sufticient 
to authorise their incarceration in default ot sei urity for good 
conduct. It is supposed that their names are all recistered in 
the LThannah books, that they dare not leave their villages 
without a ticket-of-leave from the Thannadar. The head- 
men of the villages in which they reside are presumed to be 
answerable for their conduct, and for reporting their departure 
from their homes.* All this looks very well in theory, and it 


would. be well if it were put in practice. U nfortunately 
howevef it is not rigidly enforced. The law is at present a dead 
letter. 


But not only ought the head-men of villages to be compell- 
ed to report the absence of any of these gipsies from their 






! ns n o become security for the good behaviour of every Sausee or 
other vagabond, whom they allow to enter or to remain in the 
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demonstrative they can show themselves, if a mutineer is to be 
caught, or a party of sepoys to be intercepted. There is a motive 
for that. The head of every mutineer in so much gold. But 
the same motiveit is which renders them apathetie m other cases. 
Crime is a souree of gain to the village head. In Ireland the 
odium in which the name of informer 1s held and a not ground- 
less terror of the far-reaching arm of the assassin, are the great 
obstacles in the way of obtaining good police information. In In- 
dia the police are at fault because criminals purchase shelter from 
the head-men of the villages, to whom crime becomes a source 
of profit. The landholders screen criminals from justice on the 
understanding that they will receive a share in the proceeds of 
crime. The moment this ceased to be a profitable course, they 
would drive them with ignominy from the villages. If the head-men 
give them shelter, how dare the villagers complain? A bold 
man must he be who would oppose the village heads. It 1s easier 
and cheaper to submit quietly to the loss oecasioned by theft, 
than to oppose an organisation headed: by the Lumberdar- 
Therefore it is that a large proportion of the crimes which are. 
committed never reach the ears of the police. E. 

Why should not Government set apart tracts of jungle or other, 
land and deport the gipsy tribes for their eolonisation, placing them — 
directly under surveillance of the police and punishing every man. 
who left the colony-without permission? These tribes have no local _ 
ties. They are known to be thieves by profession. It is admitte 
on all hands that their coercion is a matter of necessity. Althoug 
the restraint would fall severely on 4he present race, accustom 
to a free and roving life, yet their children would grow up-v 
fixed attachments and in the course of thirty years or less, 
wandering habits would be broken.* To have virtuall 
colony in the heart of the country is indeed to be dep: 
but unless some such plan be adopted to train the gipsies to 
bits of honest labour, to root them out of the villages v 
though sheltered, they are despised and uninfluenced b yt 
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try, remove them from a life of subjection to constant scorn and 
contempt, which has deadened all their better feelings, and some- 
thing might be effected. Removal from the villages would be a 
great step in advance. In one district of the Punjaub, where 
burglary was most discouragingly prevalent, and no vigilance of 
the police, no exertions on the part of the Magistrate, could suc- 
ceed in bringing the criminals to justice, the Magistrate, as a 
last resource, bethought himself of stretching the law and play- 
ing the despot for a season. He accordingly ordered all the va- 
grants to be seized, and employed them in repairing the district 
roads, under the eye of the police. Wonderful was the success 
of this measure. Crime, at least burglary and theft, almost dis- 
appeared, and person and property became secure throughout 
the district. Might not all these tribes be settled rent free on 
unoccupied land, where the police can watch and control them ? 
The penalty for leaving the colony should be, not imprisonment, 
but penal labour on the roads, the canals or other publie works. 
What is the use of inrprisoning such men? It never deters them 
from crime. It never reforms them. They are too poor not to 
find prison life luxurious, too deadened in feeling to be affected 
by its disgrace. 

Having thus analysed the third class of crimes, comprising 
the ordinary felonies, we would now briefly advert to the fourth 
class, which does not require to be minutely discussed. This 
class includes a few common felonies, but chiefly those miscel- 
laneous offences, falling short of felony, which are vaguely deno-  - 
minated misdemeanors. Cnrild-stealing and coining are pro- 
bably the only two felonies of this class which have decreased 

. under our rule. It cannot be.doubted that forgery and per- - 
jury have increased immensely in practice under our documen- 

wy and juratory system. But this is an evil which arises, not 
rom the procedure of the Courts in itself, but from the general 

ow tone of moratity among the people, and which cannot there- _ 

je remedied by legislative e&arts. Simple misdemeanors  - 
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| iiturally become numerous, in proportion as property becomes 
. secure and justice certain. The triminal Court becomes the 
rbitrator in disputes which, with hot blood and under an irregu- 
Government, lead to affrays and bloodshed. Within certain — 
ts therefore increase in this class of offences is rather a hope- —— 
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nors are of very ambiguous character, and partake largely of the 
nature of injuries, for which the remedy ought to be rather in 
the Civil than the Criminal Court. At least they cannot with 
propriety be called crimes, nor can those who are convicted of 
their commission be in every case termed criminals. 

For the Punishment of convicts the Punjaub Government has 
provided extensive Jail accommodation. The Punjaub prisons 
have sprung up entirely under British rule. In the Sikh times 
they were unknown. ‘Tried by an unwritten law, which was 
administered and interpreted by irresponsible Judges, criminals 
were freely fined and seyerely mutilated, but seldom imprison- 
ed or put to death. | Pohtical offenders were sometimes incarce- 
rated at the will of thegSirdars or provincial Governors. Tn 
these cases, imprisonme as equivalent to death, for the shud- 
dering victims were immured in foul under-ground vaults, where 
they were left to perish of hunger, or were let down into old dry 
wells, whence they never returned to the light of heaven. Only 
in the castles of the powerful chiefs however were seen— 


The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loop-holed grates, where captives weep. 


Ignoble offenders were seldom deprived of their freedom. In 
each of the large cities indeed, there existed a kind of prison 
called the kotwalee, but it was more a sort of * lock-up’ than a Jail 

in which criminals expiated their offences'in duress vile. The i 
army drafted numbers of the criminals into its ranks, and those 
who were not fortunate enough to'escape into this city of re- 
fuge, atoned for their crimes by the forfeiture of their property or — — 
the loss of their corporeal members. Slitting the nose, cutting off — 
the hand, severing of the ‘tendon achillis’ werethemutilations most — 
commonly inflicted, and there are many prisoners now in our 
Jails whose tell-tale bo@ies bear silent witness to their for — 
crimes. The civil Jail was the gateway of tfie which — 
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were to be erected respectively at Rawul Pindee, Umballa 
and Mooltan, in which long term prisoners were to undergo 
their sentence; while in each of the districts of the Punjaub, a 
third class Jail was to be built, with accommodation for about 
250 men. This plan was most rigidly adhered to. At Umballa 
indeed only a third class prison was erected, and the great Cen- 
tral Jail at Lahore was never completed. Still, within a few 
years after the annexation of the Punjaub territories, prisons 
were planted over the country as thickly as the halls of justice. 
These were speedily filled, and as early as 1852 the accommo- 
dation was found insufficient for the rapidly increasing number 
of convicts.  Hemonstrances were m mm result. The Go- 
vernment was startled to find that in ountry where Jails had 
hitherto been unknown, and which | a population only 
one-fifth as numerous as that of Bengal, more than one criminal 
was imprisoned for every two in the lower provinces. | What 
could be the cause of this extraordinary disproportion, and of 
what remedy did it admit? Bearing in mind the legacy of crime 
and lawlessness to which we succeeded on our entry into the 
Punjaub, it nevertheless became a grave and at the same time 
a startling question. Did not our laws make artificial crimes? 
Did they not magnify into great social offences acts which the 
people-did not generally consider criminal, and which were not 
really prejudicial to a state of. society little understood by us? 
Or were the sanctions of our laws suited to. the character of the 
people? If Magistrates were energetic and successful in de- 
tecting crime, were they equally wise in the award of its penal- 

- ties? It was felt that the punishment authorised by our laws 

— bore no due reference to the motives of the crimes, which they 
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English and Indiam legislators, considerable improvements were 
nevertheless effeeted in the matter of prison discipline. The 
practical mind of the Judicial Commissioner, Mr. Montgomery, 
seized the opportunity for suggesting the adoption of a system 

of rewards for good conduct in Jails. Mr. Montgomery’s plan 
was based on the three following propositions, which had been - 
approved by Government from a series of proposals embodied in 

a minute, which the Judicial Cominissioner had submitted with 

a view to Jail reform :— A 

“ That good conduct in Jail should entitle prisoners to a remission of - 
a portion of their imprisonment. 

* That in addition to the ordinary evidence of such conduct, certain 
obligatory tests be established, such as the acquiring of a useful trade 
—the learning to read and write, and some progress in rudimentary edu- 
cation—and thatthe body of prisoners be formed into classes and gangs, 
out of which the most deserving would be appointed overseers and mo- 
nitors. 

* That good behaviour registers be kept, and that wooden badges and 
tickets be annually given, and that one year of exemplary conduct | 
should entitle a prisoner to a remission of six months in the original 


term." * : 
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A progressive series of improvements, of which the more im- 
portant will be noticed hereafter, introduced by the united efforts 
of the Judicial Commissioner and the Inspector of Prisons, com- 
pleted the present elaborate system of Punjaub prison discipline. 
Let us meanwhile enquire, what is the ordinary life of a prison- 
er in the Punjaub Jails? Suppose an offe: nder apprehended, 
tried, convicted, and led off to prison and penal captivity. When 
the massive gate yawns to receive him, his property is taken 
from him and. carefully registered, ticketed and preserved, to be 
returned to him on the expiry of his sentence, if it be for less 
than three years. But if he be doomed to imprisonment for more w 
than three years, his property is all sold, and the proceeds are kept 
in trust for him till he quitsthe Jail. Immediately on his entering the 
prison, he is made over to the barber to be shaved or have his hair 
eut, according to circumstances, unless he be a Sikh. He is provid- 
ed with a blanket, a suit of Jail clothing and asleeping mat. The 
suit of clothing consists of a w oollen- cap, a coat and a waist- 
cloth of a bright yellow colour, and is made of a uniform and 
- peculiar pattern. When the Civil Surgeon makes his daily visit 

| of inspection to the Jail on the following morning, the prisoner is 
= presented to him for examination, and “the Surgeon: certifies his ^ 
capability for labour, and recommends such occupation as may be 
— best suited for him. Whether labour is to be with or without 
eee = fetters, depends of course oñ the nature of the offence for which 
— — the prisoner is undergoing Sentence, and in some cases immunity 
— labour may be purchasal by. payment of a fine. Criminals; 
= _ under sentence of imprisonment with labour in irons wear these 
z ers, which are commonly used in all Indian Jails. Convicts, sen- — | 
t Por without fetters, wear only a ring on each ankle, — 
— imprisonment wear one ring only. 
"ang is adopted, not only as a means of easily — 
g ud classes of prisoners, but as a precem — 
nsi je. EI Jail-breakersy notorious offenders and re= _ 
s must, as a mark of distinction, also carry 2 < 
. Beside these general distinctions, 
ified an — de in the w 
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perly conducted Jam will be gathered from the following quota- 
tion from Dr. Hathaway's Jail Manual* ;— . 


‘At gunfire or daylight the prisoners are sonnet the Lumberdarst 
report to the turnkeys (before the doors are opened) if all the prisoners 
are present, 
“The barrack doors are opened, the night pans removed immediately 
by the sweepers, bedding rolled up, and taken out into the air, the floor 
and walls of the barracks are ‘ leeped’, and the yards swept and cleaned. 
* Work should be commeuced by all, pou half an hour after the E 
doors are — 
* From 12 to l an hour's rest, during which he *ehubeena! or parched 
gram is served out to those prisoners at hard labour who receive 15 i 
* From 1 to 5 or 4 P. M. work is required. 
“At 4 o'clock, dinner. 
“At 41, school: ; w 
* At 54 or 6, aecording to the period of the year, — ceases, and 
the prisoners are to be carefully searched, counted, and locked up- E 


From sunrise to sunset therefore, about 8 or 9 hours are devot- - 
ed to labour, one hour or one hour and a half to — and 
the remainder of the time to food and rest. - zT 

During the year 1857, the nett value of convict Japoda in AS e — 
Punjaub amounted to Co.s Rs. 1,414,314. This however is far. — 
below the productive power of Jail labour. Dr. Hathaway ha: 3 <= 
shown most conclusively that the work of nearly one-half of th 
convicts is wasted in the performance of menial duties, whie 
could be done equally well, if mot better, by half the m 
who are at present employed i in them. A consideration: 
paid to the Darogah, a service rendered to a Burl un 
procure for a lazy prisoner the coveted reward of b being 
the list of ** prison servants," who are employed a ) 
pital attendants, barbers, water-carriers, &c. - ‘Te 
has this evil grown that, in one Jail, out of 257 prison 
ed during the last year to > labour, only 36^w — e 
manufactures. - Measures; ñ however, have been 
immediate stop to this lo — of 1: — 
the financial results Sk n will show 
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But it were well if every conviet without exception, who 
is physically fitted for work, were made to contribute by his 
labour to the expense of his support. In this country, unless 
imprisonment be rendered disagreeable by ‘hard labour,’ men 
soon become reconciled to the mere loss of liberty. It almost 
ceases to be a punishment. And if it be true anywhere that 
idleness is the parent of vice, it is doubly so in Jail. “Regard for 
the moral improvement of the prisoners ought to lead us to award 

ES every convict at least so much labour, as will keep him actively 
employed, and prevent that morbid state of mind and morals which 
is the inevitable consequence of indolence. A writer in the North w 
British Heview* believes that “ the basis of all true prison dis- = 
* eipline is Work, remunerating and self-supporting. ‘The tread- 


= 


— In the first place, there is a great-waste of productive power in- 
— curred in the substitution of untrained for skilled labour. Be- —. 
- sides this, a trade is taught which the prisoner will never prac- 
. tice after his release, and he is made to forget in a measure the 
— occupation to which he will most naturally betake himself on his 
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remunerative to the prisoners, by part of the profits being made 
over to the well-behaved among them on their disc sharge from J ail. 
The Prison Labour allowance presents a large fund from which 
ihis might be done w ithout any loss to Government. This is 
an allowance granted for district improvements in lieu of out- 
door prison labour. En the Punjaub the grant amounts to Co.’s 
Rs. 6,000 monthly. Most districts could perfectly well dispense 
with it. In fact it is seldom fully drawn, and when drawn is 
often devoted to purposes to which Government never intended 
that it should be applied. Government might, without i injury to 
distriet improvements, recall this grant, and allow a certain pro- 
portion of the profits of the labour*of each prisoner to accumu- 
late as an allowance for him wherewithal to begin life when he is 
discharged—tor in most cases he is turned out from Jail penni- 
less, hóuse and holding having been sold to make restitution 
for the injury done by his crime. A little recompense for his 
labour, it need not be much, would give him an interest in his 
work without diminishing the hardship of it, and would keep 
him from the temptation "attendant on the poverty which meets 
him on his release. It might be better perhaps to cause resti- 
@tion to be made from these: savings, rather than from the sale 
of his goods, and to refuse him release from prison till he repay — 
from his earnings, when payment can possibly be made, the — 
injury caused by his erime. At least the house of the prisoner  - 
should be sold only when alt other resources fail. With many | 
criminals, the possession of a house is the only tie which binds ~~ 
them to a fixed locality. Deprive fhem of it and they become — — 
vagrants. it is true that in many cases the exaction of this | = 
form of prison labour would be no check on the outbursts of 
crime, but with some criminals it would be, and any scheme 
which hold out even the possibility of reform in a few eases ~= 
seems worthy of a trial. Yh aad e 
We regret extremely to — that Dr. Hathaway dodi — a 
report progress in the matfer of prison education. He states - 
that there has been **a —— falling off in the state | 
struction and proficiency of convicted ners. A. V A 
* 1856, out of 11,442 individuals, 5,665 were under i 
‘and 2,432 could reag: we find that in 1857 ys 2.56 
‘der instruction and only 2,005 werd : ] 
* different result might —— 
‘entire twelvemonth had | 
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» * - H ry. - 
“vious year the proportion was double.e The result is thus 
* shown to be retrogression instead of advancement." 

Prison education has now ceased to bean experiment. Schools 
have been. established in every Jail in the Punjaub since 1854. 
Even previous to that time, prisoners were under instruction in 
the Lahore Central Jail, and the Jails of Umritsur, Gobdjrat and 

several other districts. But from that year education ceased 
to be a partial measure, and was introduced into every «ail after ^ 
the plan which had been adopted with suecess at M ynpooree and 
"gra. Each prisoner was allowed the option of attending school 
after the usual. labour of the day was over, or of continuing for 
another hour at that employment in which he had been occupied 
during the day. Those who preferred instruction to work were 
arranged in Classes of twenty or thirty, presided over by amoni-: 
tor, to which post each prisoner might hope to rise, if he applied 
himself with diligence to his studies and made progress in his 
education. The method of teaching adopted was very similar to 
- that which is followed. in infant schools in England, by hanging 
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ble view, and attribute not the decrease to want of iuf dip ucAE 
prison education, and let us hope that with returning peace and 
order, Jail education may be encouraged with a zeal increased 
in proportion to the neglect from which it has sufiered during 
the past year. 

Chief among the means of maintaining the discipline of the pri- 
son, we have already mentioned the good-behaviour system intro- 
duced by Mr. Montgomery in 1854. But this was only part 
of a more extensive scheme of rewards and punishments. Well- 
behaved prisoners are, under certain restrictions, allowed fo have 
interviews with their relatives, a privilege denied to those who 
have contravened the Jail rules andare idle or disorderly. Those 
who make progress in learning, or acquiring a tråde, and who 
are generally well conducted, may be allowed, as a mark of ap- 
probation, to wear a dress of a difierent colour from the bright yel- 
low Jail costume, and are eligible to a Lumberdarship, or to the 
office of cook for the ward or of monitors,for the school, and in 
some few cases, for special merit, may have their fetters remov- 
ed. On the other hand, the indolent, the disobedient and un- 

uly prisoner may have his daily tale of labour increased, his diet —— 
ica: or he may be flogged and placed in solitary confine- =- 
ment. Of all forms of punishment, none is so much dreaded bye Ss: 
the native as solitary imprisonment. At first sight this may — 
seem strange. To the dreamy native, who spends his days in the _ 
stupidity of perpetual vacancy, solitude would appear never to — _ 
be unwelcome. ÍImmuredin his cell, left alone to his day-dremms, ——— 
his food supplied in plenty and at regular times, separation from: — — 
the common herd of prisoners would seem rather to be a luxury 
“of prison life, than an enhancement of its penalties. It involves — 
however two things fatal to native happiness—hard ste 
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“is peculiarly efficacious in India. In the eyes of the natives it is 

“invested with the idea of terror, and produces an effect on their 
“minds the most enduring and the most wholesome. Whenever 

“tried in the Punjaub, it ‘has been attended with the happiest re- 

* sults."* 

The cells are allotted first of all to criminals reconvicted, then 
to refractory prisoners or those punished for breach of disc ipline : 
1f, after the allotment of the cells to these prisoners, there is’ 
any spare accommodation, it is set apart for men conv S of the 
crimes most prevalent in the district within which the Jail is si- 
tuated and for the suppression of which strinzentaneasures are 
required. Some laxity has hitherto prevailed in the entorce- 
ment 6f the rules, but whenever they have been rigidly adhered 
to, the results have been most beneficial In hi$ Jail report for 
1857, Dr. Hathaway writes ;— 


** The aggregate of all those, who have been imprisoned in solitary celis 
-......... lsreeorded'as 4,131, but this does not represent so many in- 
dividuals or distinct cases, as, the maximum period which a prisoner pas- 
ses in solitary confinement being restricted to only 15 days, and the cases 
in which it is made use of being generally than of recommitments, 
necessarily follows that the same prisoner is frequently placed ina ui 

- tary cell four or five times during the twelvemonth. 
** T am of opinion that if the system of solitary imprisonment was more 
rigidly ‘carried out, it would tend effectually to keep down the uumber of 
=-  rēconvictions, and thus secondarily to decrease the average numberof those 
— — sent to Jail. Not only are the solitary cells not kept fully and regularly 
| occupied by prisoners, but there is more or less of association with others 
itted, when in confinement, under the various pleas of taking in 
food. and water, giving and removing the daily task-work, cleaning the- 
S R^ &e. &c." 
— would. be most desirable to increase to a still greater ex- 
: hment admitted on all hands to be, in this country, 
u s. But unfortunately the most approved punish- 
this instance, also the nfust expensive, and any great - 
the solitary cells cannot theretere be hoped for. At- 
Y 403 solitary cells in all the Prisons of the 
iere ore quite. out of the question to attempt 
| een called the ‘separate system.’ Only 
oportion of convicts ¢ can undergo Xie 












,times, would have been considered only a mirth-provoking jest- 


‘Immense, and the prisoners were of all classes and degrees of in- —— 
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abandoned. Undoubtedly, when severely enforced, it is*the 
most injurious of all punishments in England. There is, how- - 
ever, an inconceivably vast difference between the temperament 
of the criminal population of Europe and of India, and the system 
here in .force, of alternate confinement in solitude and in the 
common wards, hits a happy medium of severity, which has been 
found by experience to have the most salutary effects. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts used by" Government to keep 
the number of convicts within due limits, the year 1857 overtook 
us with crowded wards, and a complement of prisoners far ex- 
ceeding that which the Jails were calculated to accommodate. 
When the first warning note of the coming troubles broke upon 
the profound quiet of the Punjaub, it startled the whole country 
into vigilance and action. The danger was imfhinent and it was 
nobly met. Every precaution was taken to prevent the circula- 
tion of intelligence among the natives. The guards at the fer- 
ries were doubled, and suspicious travellers arrested. The gos-  — 
sip at the village well was reported, the talk of the idlers loung- — 3 
ing under the shade of the peepul tree was brought in by spies. —— 
No one was safe from arrest. Idle words, which, in ordinary - 


— 


were distorted by suspicion into grave charges of treason or eon-  — 
spiracy. The number of apprehensions on political charges was 


fluence, ffom the naked fakeer to the great chief of the city. — — 
And when at last the native Poorbeah regiments broke away, _ 
the recaptured deserters swelled the list of arrests to an enor- — — 
mous extent. . What was to be done with theirmen?  'fhe 


could not be released. To have Tet them go, would have 









crimes, and how could they 
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porary clearing of the Jails and incarcerating the political often- 
ders in place of the criminals released.* | Various were the mea- 
surés suggested. The first and most obvious was that of either 
entirely commuting sentences of imprisonment to fines and 
fogging, or reducing the term of incarceration in considera- 

tion. of the stripes and mulct. Im every case in which fine or 
flogging seemed to be an appropriate punishment, it was resorted 

to in preference to imprisonment, and when insufhcient, a short 
term of imprisonment was superadded. This system of punishment 

was substantially only a revival of the old regulation law, whicli 

had been abolished m 1834. Flogging indeed was revived in 
certain cases at a later date, but it was not allowed to be com- 
bined with imprisonment. In the Punjaub,it is true, considerable 
laxity had prevailed, and it was common in some listricts to pu- 

nish cattle-stealing, theft, and similar crimes, with stripes and 
imprisonment. This practice however, which had hitherto been 
only tolerated, now received the sanction of the Provincial Go- 
yernment, and the catalogue of crimes, for which a combination of 
stripes and imprisonment was considered the appropriate punish- 
ment, was widely extended. The immediate effect of this was 

to discharge after flogging, or to imprison only for a short pe- 
ried, many criminals who, under the old rules, would have been 
sent to Jail for a long term, and by this means some little accom- 
modation in Jail was secured to meet the pressure caused by the 

° apprehension of so many political prisoners.  , 

- As this temporary law, however, had effect only prospectively, 

it became necessary to devise some plan for clearing the Jails of 

— many of the convicts imprisoned previous to the outbreak. All 
= the measures were accordingly adopted with more or less success, 
the combined: effect of which was such, that, notwithstanding 
. the large number of men imprisoned either on suspicion or for 
he. nisson of offences against the state and other causes 
"ut of the rebellion, the number of prisoners actually 
ment at the end of the yegr was less than it had been 
lose of 1856. Of all the plans which were tried the most - 
re was the remission of portiongof the term of imprisonment, 
ayment of a fine by the criminal or the submission of his 
n to the las » Fine was the fiche substitute adopted in 
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lieu of remission of par tofthe term of impri isonment ; flogging soon 
followed. The fine demanded was proportioned both t to the na- 
ture of the cerime for which the prisoner was incarcerated, and to 
the length of the unexpired portion of his term. But most pri- 
soners were too poor to pay, the neces sity for clearing the 
Jail was urgent, and there remained in many cases no “other 

course but to flog and release. We have already seen that re- 
mission of part of the term of sentence as a reward for good 
behaviour had been introduced several years before, and formed 
one of the distinguishing features of Punjaub prison discipline. 
''he remission now introduced was of a totally different nature, 
being dealt out to all alike, except prisoners of the worst cha- 
racter, on their submitting to the prescribed conditions—a course 
which although it was a "temporary necessity, was ealeulated to 
have the most injurious effeets on the discipline of the Jails. Few 
of the prisoners had logie enough to distinguish elearly between 
remission of sentence as a reward for good behaviour, and remis- - 
sion on payment of a fine. To their minds the result was the same > 
—they were released from Jail. And whereas the one purchased 
his release openly, probably no one of them believed that the 
other was not obliged to buy his discharge by a secret bribe to — — 
the Darogah. Indeed one of the most remarkable facts brought | = 
to light by the measures taken to clear the Jails was, that nearly — 
all those; who at first paid the fine for remission of T 
were men whose names had been previously entered in the Be- — 
rogah's list of well-behaved prisoners. Such an indiseri 
remission of sentence took away at one fell swoop every | 
ment which had been held out to orderly conduct in Jail. 
well-behaved prisoners, who could not pay for their re 
titioned to be flogged and let go. But it was 3 
to whip a prisoner. whose conduct in Jail had. been free 
fault. Exasperated at seeing the prison gates open for € 
turn of their disorderly fellows to a freedom which. wid 
them, unable to raise maney enough to purchase t 
withal, they threw off restraint, and ——— se u 
disobedience and cede piu what had been «€ to. t| 
humble petition. - 2 fe hoe soa the. necessity ind 
nate clearing — the e by, : sure 
into operation a tem rary | : 
——— which —— then 
prevalence had | nearl undo 
improvement in pris ison eck 
effect on prison di 
the. sanctions. AS 
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better than a good law laxly enforced. „Uncertainty of pu- 
nishment is an evil greater than undue leniency or excessive se- 
verity. 

Apart altogether from. the temporary emergencies occasioned 
by the mutinies however, the question of Jail accommodation is 
an embarrassing one for the Punjaub Government. Even in 
peaceful times there were more prisoners in confinement than 
the Jails could accommodate consistently with supervision, 
safety and health. Crime is on the decrease, yet the Jails are 
too full. The most obvious and easiest mode of meeting the dif- 
ficulty, for a time, is by adding to the wards in Jails, whose area 
will admit of it—a measure which is now in contemplation in re- 
gard to several of the district prisons. But besides being ex- 
: pensive, this plan is the least creditable of all, because it accom- 

plishes simply nothing. Crime is not diminished; criminals 

are not reformed. The time will come when the new wards 

- will also be overcrowded, and matters wil be worse than ever. 
— Phe Magistrate is not the vicegerent of God that he should 
punish crime as a violation of the Divine Law. If he does not 
prevent crime he bears the sword in vain. Every system 
of human punishment which is penal without being reforma- 
— tory, is faulty. The work of punishment is easier than that 
— of reform. It saves time, it saves trouble, it calms con- 
science, to believe that criminals are hopelessfy depraved and 
at the idea of their reformation is Quixotic. It has been wise- 
y said that it is easier to extirpate than to amend mankind. But 
en are seldom deterred from crime by the fear of punishment. 
me. The certainty of present gain proves too strong for the. - 
fear of distant evil. ‘To be effective, the evil, though distaut, — 
_be as certain as the present gain. Good detective police. — 

fore more efficacious than Draconian Laws. Police  — 

'er, is a matter too uncertain to wait for, and the — — 
preventing crime is to alter the sanetion 5 
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should be sought inethe Civil Courts, which in the Punjaub are 
quite as speedy in their operation.as the Criminal Courts. The 
recognition of artificial erimes blinds and confuses the moral 
sense, by making penal the commission of acts not in themselves 
morally or socially wrong, and the repeated violation of these 
prohibitor, y laws leads to a comtempt for law in itself, and a ge- 
neral incapacity of distinguishing right from wrong. The un- 
mitigated evil of such artificial distinctions as that of real 
and prohibited crimes, is perhaps less sadly apparent here than 
in England. What good can follow from hauling a little urchin 
to prison for playing marbles in the street, or lodging in Jail a 
labourer out of employ, because he snared a pheasant or a hare 
to procure a morsel for his starving family ? But even in this 
country there are many blots on our crimfhal code, not the least 
of which are the Abkaree and similar laws. ‘To manufacture 
salt or cultivate opium is no crime, though it be called so by 
law. Why should not Government seek its remedy against the 
violation of these laws by the ordinary Civil Procedure, which 
in the Punjaub is as rapid as that of the Criminal Courts ? 

Having narrowed the field of crime by the exclusion ofal 
artificial offences, the principle, which should guide in the selec 
tion of punishments for real crimes, is one whisk sounds like — 

a truism—that every man, who breaks the law, should be — 
a loser thereby, and if possible a loser of the object which — = 
tempted him fo commit the crime. This principle, however, 
annot be applied with anything like exactness. The — 
which induce to crime are as numerous as the —— ch 
conceive them; the punishments which can bea 
few. The French Jurists have attempted to class 
tives which lead*to the commission of offences. - 
classification, however, must be more or less fanci € 
practicable. The latest which we have seen is that of ML 
tier.* ** The criminal class,” says M. Lepelletier, .** ma 
*ed into eight types; tosach of which belong disti: 
* characteristics and unerrin s physiognomieal signs. 
* the vagabond, belongs recKlessness ; he must: 
“pradence: To the second, | 
* him, — aero 
* eui 
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. 
*ty." When the human race shall speak ope universal tongue, 
when differences of race and creed and colour and minds shall 
cease, this may be practicable. Meanwhile we must content 
ourselves in this less pérfect state of things with less utopian 


schemes. The punishments which can be inflicted are few. ‘he 
most obvious of all, and one universally adopted in the infancy 
of nations, is the rule of like for like. But as Blackstone ob- 


serves* ** there are very many crimes which will in no shape ad-- 
*mit of these penalties, without manifest absurdity and wicked- 
“ness. Theft cannot be punished by theft, defamation by deta- 
* mation, forgery by forgery, adultery by adultery, and the like." 
Ordinary punishments may, we think, be all included in four ge- 
neral classes— lst, deprivation of life, 2d, infliction of bodily suf 
fering, 3d, deprivation of property, and 4th, deprivation of liberty. 

The first of these need not be discussed. Happily the cases 
are few whieh call for the enforcement of the extreme penalty 
of the Law. As regards the infliction of bodily suffering, we 
cannot return to the barbarous native practice of mutilations and 
torture, nor to the equally cruel and ignominious punishments of 
* tusheer' and the pillory. A modified and unobjectionable form 
of inflicting pain, which is now extensively practised, is flogging. 
The Indian Law Commissioners did not include this in the list 
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cases an unmixed gain. In the cases of these offenders, therefore, 
corporal punishment may be advantageously administered. It is 
moreover questionable whether flogeme involves so much dis- 
grace as is supposed. With oriental prihces it has always been a 
favourite punishment, and the bastinado was probably less dreaded 
for its ignominy than its severity. Under the present law of 
appeal, however, summary flogging is open to considerable objec- 
tion, as it admits of no-remission. The limits which ought to be 
put to the power of appeal is another question, but under the 
present system it would be inexpedient to adopt flogging exten- 
sively. 

Mulet is the most far-reaching of all punishments. Cupidity . 
is, after all, the motive most fruitful in crime. Fine cuts directly 
at the root of it, and teaches in the plainest language that crime 
is a losing game. ‘The Indian Law Commissioners introduced 
a most important principle, when they left fines to be inflicted 
lightly or heavily at the discretion of the Court, limited only by 
the powers of the different Courts to try the several gradations 
of crime. One of the chief advantages, resulting from a free use 
of fine, is not only its obvious connection with the offence as a 
punishment, but the means it affords of re-imbursing the sufferer 
for any appreciable or valuable loss he may have sustained. It 
seems to be one of the first and most equitable principles of law, - 
that the criminal should make restitution to him who has suffer- 
ed at his hands. Equity has led to its universal adoption. It — 
was practised among the Jews, and Tacitus informs us thatit — — 
was the law of the aneient Germans. Yet, strange to say, ase 
principle only recently introduced into England. By the Com- 
mon Law of England a person was not entitled to claim com- — — 


— 






















pensation for any property stolen from him. He was allow« 
only the right of reception, that is to seize possession of any of — 
the goods he found in the hands of another, if he could do so — 
without breach of the peace. Express statute now rovides for — 
the restitution of stolen property on conviction of the offer 
We have already seen that fine was most extensively reson 
under the Sikh rule. In fact there was no crime whick 
its money value. The practice of making restitution 
property, or its value, is in full force in the Punjaub, a 
so ever since the passing of Act XVI. of 1850. 
Fines, however, would be comparativ 
numerous cases of theft and br | 
not seldom extensive graziers, 
receive and melt down the 
. be made to suffer in their 
_ burglars, who belong to 
driven by crime to pove 
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There remains no course but to imprison them. In these cases, 
however, and all cases when offenders are incarcerated in conse- 
quence of fines not being realised, the prisoners should be made 
to pay for their crimes by their labour. It is unworthy of a 


reat Government. to profit by the proceeds of prison labour. 
rue, the prison establishments are kept up at an immense cost, 
but they are paid from the general revenues of the country, and 
their maintenance is only one out of the many duties, which 
every Government has to perform in return for the taxes paid by 
its subjects. The labour of prisoners seems the most appropri- 
ate source, from which to reimburse those who have sufiered by 
crime. To sell the house and little property of the criminal, is to 
turn him penniless on the world, and increase the motives to crime 
by poverty, the strongest of all temptations. But if each pri- 
soner were made to pay for his oflenees by the sweat of his brow, 
his labour would have a more direct penal connection with his 
offence than. it has now. Of the proceeds of labour part might 
_be set aside to meet contingent Jail expenditure, part to form n 
- "small fund to put the prisoner above temptation from pressing 
want on leaving the Jail, and the rest to the reimbursement of 
those whose loss he has caused; and no criminal, whether the 
= term of his actual sentence be long or short, should be released 
— from,confinement, until he has repaid every loss occasioned by 
x his crime and all expenses attending his trial. 
—— As to deprivation of liberty, it is universally admitted in this 
 eountry to be the least effective punishment of all. Mere loss 
z — liberty is not felt to be a severe visitation. At least one Jail 
— the Punjaub is currently known in the district as Bibisht or 
_ Paradise. As a means of reforming criminals it might be made 
— valuable, were steady, constant and profitable labour exacted from -~ 
y prison inmate. Good habits, however, are acquired only 
ong and painful effort. For this reason more good ean be_ 
z-term than with short-term prisoners.  Short- 
—— P 
d evils. They-expose the convicts to all the 
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the spread of Christianity has been and will be slow. Socially, 


intercourse, between the natives and their rulers. But western 
arts form a common field, where the Englishman may teach and __ 





few years the Punjaub may become in real 
fable, “ the Garden of India." — ae 








R2 THE LAND REVENUE OF MADRAS. 


ART. V.— 1. Selections from the Records of the Madras Govern- 
ment. Papers relating to the Revision of Assessment in South 
Arcot. MADRAS. fi 


2. Reports on the Settlement of the Land Revenue of the Pro- 
vinces under the Madras Presidency. MADRAS. 1858. 


Two Articles on the subject of the Madras Land Revenue 
have appeared in this Review, but at such long intervals that it 
is necessary, while laying a third before our readers, to recapi- 
tulate briefly the purport of those which have gone before. 
The object of the first Article," was to shew that the lands 
of the Madras Presidency were much more highly assessed 
than those of the North West Provinces. under the Vil- 
lage settlement, or than those of Bengal under the Zemindary 
settlement, and that not only was the assessment comparatively 
high but it was in itself excessive. We shewed that it was con- 
sidered to be so by the very officers by whom it was first fixed 
(Col. Read and Sir J. Munro) at the beginning of the present 
century, and that the subsequent fall of prices had rendered it 
still more oppressive. We shewed that the heads of districts 
had from that time constantly urged its reduction, but had 
pleaded in vain ; and that, in consequence of this assessment, the 
cultivation of the district which we'selected as our example had 
actually retrogaded during half a century of undisturbed peace. 
We shewed that the result was that the most fertile lands were 
lying waste, while those of inferior quality, which had been less 
—— heavily taxed, were cultivated, and that the general cultivation 
~~ ofthe country was repressed. We stated that the effects really due 






"from the errors by which it had been overlaid, and to 
the pure principles of a RyotWarry settlement. l 
warry seti ent,” we showed, as understood by 
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laws of the country; and that the Government should not inter- 
pose between itself and the holders of ghe land any factitious 
aristocracy. It was urged that if the assessment was lightened, and 
the taxation of improvements, such as wells and plantations, aban- 
doned—if in fact Munro’s principles were carried out in Munro's 
spirit—the agriculture of the Madras Presidency would rise from 
its depression, and an increasing revenue and a contented popu- 
lation would vindicate the soundness of the Ryotwarry principle 
rightly understood. D 

These arguments were not universally admitted, we therefore 
considered that if a district could be found in which the Eyyot- a 
warry system prevailed, but where the assessment was not ex- Å 
cessive, where improvements were not taxed, and where annual 
scrutiny was not the rule, it would be valuable to see how the 
principle had worked there. The district of Canara appeared |WN/ 
to offer the example we sought, and was a particularly valuable —— 
one. because it had been administered by Munro, who there A - 
found the principles in force which he had before advocated. ` = 
The Ryotwar principle was indigenous in the country, and he" = 
left it undisturbed. In 1854* we published an Article des- 
criptive of the district of Canara, and traced its Revenue history & y 
from the time of its cession in 1799 to the present day, and we - 
showed that when the demand upon the land was moderate 
the system of Munro was invariably successful; that cultiva- 
tion had extended; that the Government revenue from the 
land had increased; and that the revenue from extra sources 
dicative of the improving comforts of the people had double 
20 years. We concluded with the following remarks :— — 
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“ We are not arguing that, where village communities exist in the 
integrity, and are in accordance with the feelings of the people, it wou 
be advisable or just to break them down ; or that any one system woi 
be applicable to the whole of India ; but we do argue that any atten 
artificially to create an intermediate proprietary*body between the: 
^uvators of the soil and the Government, be it composed of vill 
porations, of Zemindars or of farmers of the revenue, i | unjust 


ported by the affections of the people. 
ryotwarry settlement is, we believe, the 
can be adopted, and where a ryotwarry 
to attempt any other would, we are pers 
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collection, while a far more important question has been left in the back- 
ground. That important question is, not what system of collection is 
the better, but what anroffht of taxation can a country bear, and it is idle 
to compare two systems if one is applied to an oppressive the other to an 
easy taxation. * S - 

« Tf in one part of India we are expending millions to construct mag- 
nificent canals, and disperse the waters at one or two Rupees per acre, 
and in the other wë demand 75 per cent, of the produce amounting to 
30 Rs. an acre and upwards, what fair comparison can be made between 
the village tenures of the one, and the Ryotwarry tenures of the other. 
It matters little what course may be pursued for reducing the taxation 
of the Madras districts, whether it be done by a direct sacrifice of reve- 
nue (as in Cawnpore) or by taking an average of previous collections 
and making this à maximum of demand ; or by adding so much waste 
land to present holdings as shall reduce the assessment to a moderate 
demand on the whole, (as has virtually been done in Canara,) or whether 
al these be combined ; whatever may be the course pursued, the reduc- 
tions which Sir J. Munro showed to be indispensable must be carried 

- out before his system is condemned. But if when Ryotwarry assess- 
ment has been made as light as that of the North West or as that of the 
Zemindary Estates of Bengal, it fails to produce results as beneficial, 
then and then only will it have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting." 

A further period of five years has now elapsed, and during 
that period important changes have taken place in the revenue 
system of Madras, several steps have been made towards a re- 
turn to the principles of Munro, and the Ryotwarry system has 
been freed from those excrescences which brought it into such 
ill repute. The taxation of wells has been at last abandoned, 
and a proprietor of land can improve it without fear of the re- 
venue officer, provided he keep within the boundaries of his 

land. Government does not claim to share in the profits of cul- 
= tivation, unless the water is supplied by the Government. The 
-— taxation of fruit trees has been also abandoned. Plantations be- 
—  Jonging to the Government, and the produce of the public forests,- 
ire, of. course, rented out as before; but trees planted on the 
—— farmers own land, are the farmers own property. These 
— concessions leave the proprietor in undisturbed posses-  . 
of | his land, so long as he pays a certain fixed land tax, | 
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Dut these concessions, ereat and valuable as they are, would 
have been of little avail, if the assessment.on the land had con- 
tinued at its former rate, but the conviction that the land as- 
sessment of Madras is far too high, especially on the "better 
lands, has at last gained ground, and a general revision was 
commenced. It has been unfortunate that the question was 
compheated with that of a new survey of the Presidency, 
and has thus shared in the delay which attended an expen- 
sive, though a most necessary, measure. That a fresh and ac- _ 
curate survey was necessary, and would amply justify the cost, ~ — 
could not be doubted, but it was not sufficiently remembered è 
that many years must elapse in arranging the preliminaries and =~ 
carrying out the details of this great measure, that in the mean-  — 
while the yearly revenue must be collected according to the old - 
surveys, and that if they could be used in raising a heavy as- 
sessment, much more could they be used in levying a lighter 
one. ‘The reduction of the assessment has therefore made but par- 
tial progress, but it has happily in some instances been carried suf- _ 
ficiently far to afford fair indications of its results, though in 
many districts the taxation remains at a rate now admitted to — 
be excessive. l 

It is our purpose in the present Article to shew what has been 
the result of the reduction of the assessment, in those instances 


— 


where it has been carried sufficiently far to afford fair indica- — - 
tions of its effects on the cultivation of the country and the re- _ 
venues of the Government. We consider the facts which we are ~ 
now able to adduce afford triumphant proof that, in order to 
improve the finances of the Madras Presidency and to raise the . 
.condition of its people, no new system of management is requir- 
ed; that the ordinary principles of political economy are ap- 2 m 
plicable to the land tax, as much as to other taxes; and that they | — 
complete the proof that the depression of the Madras Presiden- — - 
cy has not been owing to the manner of collecting the land tax p" 
but to the weight of the tax itself. SE — — 
We are desirous of offering this proof at the present moment, | 
because the writings of several i nents a ae — — 
ed to give an opposite impression. ie most able Journalin | 
India still — the ,riforples of Munro in Madras while i 
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as if, instead of cherishing all proprietary rights which he 
found existent, Munro had broken them down. And in a late 
article in the Quarterly Review, the systems of collection were 
diseussed with little or no referee e to the comparative pressure 
of the taxation. 

Were these the mere speculative opinions of authors little 
harm might result, but unfortunately the same views have been 
taken by the Government of India, and lead to practical results 
of serious importance. The North West Provinces under a ue 

F lage settlement have been prosperous—those of Madras under 
Ryotwarry settlement have been depressed. This effect is NS 
tributed to the method in which the dues of Government have 
— been collected, or to the tenure by which the land is held, in- 
stead of to the fact that in the one case the demand of Govern- 
ment is very light, and in the other it is ruinously heavy ; in 
the former the Government demands only one-tenth of the gross 
produce, in the latter it often demands 75 per cent. The inter- 
ference has been that the V illage system ought to be introduced 
into districts to the state of which it is entirely unsuited, and 
where the attempt is likely to be highly prejudicial. 

A further effort therefore to distinguish between the pressure 
of taxation and the method of collection cannot be considered 
superfluous. In a passage written in 1856 the Government 
ofler the following objections to — — the Ryotwarry 
system into some of our new territories: 


=. * As regards the Ryotwarry system generally, his Lordship in Coun- 
cil observes, that the most obvious objection to it, is that the jumabun- 
du, which involves the examination of each field, is necessarily an an- 
nual operation, and throws upon the officer in charge of the district an^ 
amount of labour which effectually bars the progress of any other busi- 
ness, Another principal objection is the excessive amount of inquisi- 
torial imterference which it involves on the part of the Government ofti- 
cers at every stage of agricultural operations, which evil is very much 
j d by the enormous amount o£ power lodged, and necessarily 
Me under ‘this system, in the hands of subordinate and ill- paid re- 
venue officers, and the very bad use made of it by them. 
“With all these vices the Ryotwarry system seems to his Lordship 
i Council to possess no virtue, which does not either equally distin- 
sh, or may be. made to distinguish, a Village system of settlement, 
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This passage embodies the objections usually urged against 
the Ryotwarry system, but it attributes to it some evils which 
form no part of the system, and others are refuted by the results 
which we are now able to lay before our readers. 

Our chief illustration is taken from the district of South Ar- 
cot, and our information is derived from ** Papers relating to the 
‘revision of assessment in South Arcot” printed by the Govern- 
ment of Madras among the ** Selections from the Recordi of the 

‘Madras Government." The first of these papers is a report by 
the Collector. demonstrative of the excessive amount of the as- 
sessment, and giving an able and concise history of the revenue 
administration of that district. This report brought to a close 
half a century of discussion, and we would strongly recommend 
the paper to our readers as one of painful interest. We shall 
make some considerable quotations from it, for it laid before ~ 
the Government the facts that the land assessment was in 
itself excessive, that it was proved to bé so by its effects on the — 
district, and that it was so in comparison with the assessment of — — 
the districts of the Madras Presidency, with the rates prevail- 
ing in the North West Provinces, with those of Bombay, and 
with the tribute of the Zemindary estates of Bengal. 

The district of South Arcot was one of the most highly as- 
sessed of the Madras Presidency ; and its Revenue history de- 

tails perhaps as large an amount of suffering as was ever endur- Žž — 
ed by a people exempt from war and invasion. The report 
describes a district of great fertility, lying on the sea coasts. 
and having the advantage of close proximity to the —— = 
the Presidency, with great resources of irrigation. — 3 z 


— 


* * On. the assumption of the Carnatic in 1801, this province c un- 
der our Government ina lamentable state of disorder and bear the -—- 
jrincipal cause of which was the excessive taxation to which it ha Tom 
been subjected during the last years of the Nawab's. Government. The 
report of the Collector (Mr. Garrow), dated the 12tbJuly 1803, show 

that in the embarrassed state of the N awab's — the De 
yagee was summoned to the Durbar in 1774, and c 
—- into an engagement to raise the revenue. of. the S 
— — Rupees, though aothing equal to that sum had be 
- — Raiyagee added 34 lakhs of Rupees for — 

= distributed the districts on rents to mar 3a — 
— the expedients - — to f Or 


repute. | The. ruiete of 
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x . 
uuposts were added to the land revenue, The revenues were thus 
increased for a time, but as the land revenue had been before suffi- 
ciently onerous, the cultivators became impoverished, and the country 
was plunged into a state of ruin." ; 


It would be a pleasant task if we had to trace the gradual ^ - 
improvement of the country under British rule. But betore we : 
come to improvement we have a dreary waste to pass through. 
The history is the same as in Salem. An endeavour was made 
on*the part of the revenue oflicers to raise a revenue not far 
short of that of the native Government, and to raise this on the 
land then in cultivation. The assessment of the land was made in 
consequence at a rate far too high. The very authors of the | 
== = assessment declared it, to be too heavy, but, once imposed, the Ņ, 

question of reduction rested, not with the local officers, but with DA 
the remote government, and the subject continued under dis- 
cussion for upwards of 4ifty years. Thus the pressure of native IN 
taxation weighed with all the force of British authority, and not 4 4 
only this, but prices gradually fell and increased the pressure of > 
the tax. 

Under such circumstances it was impossible that even the 
blessings of peace, with the best system of land tenures, should yi 
counteract the effects of such taxation, and a decreasing income, E 
contracted cultivation, and emigrating population, marked the 
effects, when the result was in 1853 finally laid before the Go- 
vernment, by the Collector, in the report above alluded to. 

It shews the final result to have been that, after 50 
years of British rule, seventy-three per cent. of the assessed 
land lay waste; of an assessment of fifty-one lakhs of Rupees a 
little more than seventeen were realized ; nearly thirty-four. 
lakhs were upon lands which found no tenants. Of the waste 
land no less than 95,616 Cawnies, bearing an assessment of 
(£88,500) 885,016 Rupees, were lands lying under tanks and 
channels, for which irrigation was available, had the taxation al- 
lowed of their cultivation. The finestlands of the district lay use- 
less: - x ^ $ 
— — These facts are thus stated in the report. After showing that 
—  — the original assessment had been formed on the principle of tak- 
e ing one-half of the gross produce, and that the gross produce 
— upon which the assessment was founded was, by the admissio 
of the revenue officers, * rated higher than the lands yielde 
“the average," it gives a table of the rates at which the lan 
t stood at the date of the report, and then proceed 
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The average result of the above rates per Cawney and per Acre is 
exhibited in the following table. 
| | Average per 
| | Cawney & acre 
Assessed| Assess- Average perjon the Cultiva- 
E area. 























Average per = 
Cawney and 2 
| ment. [Cawney & acre.ttion of 17 yearslacre on .the- 
| from 1244 tojlands. 


Dry  ...110,64,581|32,42,638] 


pou do «sh 
| 


Total . ...12,415,429'50,92,619 


The figures marked (*) shew the rates in acres. 





Irrigated) 1,76,167|16,68,035 


Garden 4,571 81,946 





* The rate per acre on the total cultivation is thus shewn to bel mus 
pees 3-14-3, although 8-10ths of the cultivable area in these talooks con- - 
sists of Poonjah or unirrigated lands, and it seems impossible that such _ 
a revenue could have been realized, had not the cultivators been able 

take advantage of three circumstances. — — 
= “1st. Irrigated or wet land registered as single crop pays n x 
cess when a second crop is raised upon it. 
“2nd. The Ryots have always been allowed in this district we 
wells for the improvement of their lands without the J serwah. or assess 
ment being increased. pu 
* 3rd. 'lhe cultivation of indigo and the oilseeds in — fo 
European markets has enabfed dry lands to be t taken up, which 
otherwise have been abandoned under so heavy au Í assessmen pc 
« But notwithstanding the above aids to- the : 
the evil effects of over-assessment are clearly « lis 
in which cultivation has been. arrested, an 
fails to exhibit that improved prosperity wl 
wise expected after half a — sace 
— The statements laid before 
in 1839 to investigate tl 
show that the cultivati 
— 434 per cent. of the i 
7 andin forwarding the 
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4 
and unirrigated, ( Punjaub) and of which the greater part was formerly cul- * 
tivated, is now abandoned." "The cultivation returns of subsequent years 
exhibit a similar result, and it will be seen from the following table that 
the extent of cultivation still continues unsatisfactorily small in compari- f 
son with the available area." * 


~ 




















5D 
Assess- | Average Cultiva- | agi. 
Land. ment tion from 12414 Left waste, = = Minutes, 
4 : g 
^ to 12690. mE. 
—— =- vV 
| I4- I 
T | E r a EX. Ec —- 
| 
Cawnies.| Rupees. | Cawnies,| Rupees. | Cawnies.| Rupees. 
Irri- ! 


—— 
$us 





gated | 1,76,167/16,68,034|  80,531| 7,83,018| 95,685) 8,85,016|- 54 


"Dry, |10,04,880|32,42,637| 2,48,887|9, 11,568] 8,15,993]24,31,074| 77 


dat Bs. 94,244. 


den, 4,371 84,946 1,145 21,425 3,226] . 60,521| #4 
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ears amounts to 26.318 Caw- 


The + amounts to 7 lakhs of 
Cawnies and the average culti- 
vation out of it during these 17 


‘nies assesse 
—— 


fon 


| 3 
Total |12,45,419 50,92,619 3,30,563|17,16,006| 9,14,854|33,76,611 | 73| 
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supplied, one-half bearing an assessment of nearly nine lakhs of Rupees 
remains uncultivated, while of the Poonjah lands three-fourths are 
kept waste. In the garden lands the same result is seen, though their; 
limited extent leads to a comparatively small loss of revenue, Itis sure- 
ly an incontestable proofof our assessment, that the agriculture of a dis- 
trict enjoying great natural advantages should be in such a neglected 
state after 50 years of undisturbed quiet, during which its population} 
has largely increased. Its climate and soil are generally favorable, its proxi- | 
mity to Madras and its sea ports affords outlets for its produce, and it; 
"possesses an industrious population who depend almostexclusively on agri- 
culture for their support, and by whom all lands affording even a suril 

— —- remuneration for thàt industry are dearly prized. Yet its best lan ow lie 
-— — waste, while numbers of its inhabitants seek subsistence in foreign emi- 
= gration. Some strong «impediment must therefore exist to repress the 
= agricultural industry and zeal of its popfilation, and it appears to me un- 
— questionable that this impediment is to be found in the overweight ofthe 
— — land assessment. E MN breite 
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—— 7 *« The internal proofs which the assessment affords of its being too 


“Tt thus appears that of the Nunjah land for which irrigation has pees 
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principle of taking one-half of the gross produce upon which its assess- 
ment is based, 2ndly. The rates of Teer wah fixed for the different des- 
criptions of land aud the high average which they give.  3rdly. The 
great extent of good land which is now annually left uncultivated to 
the loss of Government and the people. I shall therefore proceed to ~~ 
offer a few remarks on the external proofs of the assessment being too 
high, which are to be found on comparing its rates with those which pre- ~ 
vail in other districts, and shall commence my comparison with districts 


D' its immediate vicinity." 
We 


E 


need not follow the report through these comparisons 
with the neighbouring Madras districts. “Tt is more important 
to us to follow out the. comparison with other Presidencies, whose 
condition is said to contrast favorably with the Ryotwaaay dis- 


NT of Madras. 
* For my first comparison with the above rates," the Collector diua 


* I take the district of Futtehghur, the statistical account of which written 
by the Collector, Mr. Kinloch, has been officially furnished to my office. 
I find there the district described as more heavily assessed than any ii 
those provinces, so much so indeed as to cause local discontent and 1 aa 
to the appointment of a Commissioner by whom the rates were lower." p m 
"Yet the assessment so much exclaimed against amounted only to Rupees 
2-12-9 per acre of the cultivated area, although the great staple of the | 
district is rice, * Rs 1 
“In South Arcot the average of the cultivated area in the Hoolo 00S 
talooks is Rupees 3, Annas 14, pice 3 per acre, though its irrigat n — 
comprize 1-5th only of the assessed area. — 
" My next example will be from an article on the dn ehe ofthe - 
N. W. Provinces in the Caleutta Review, vol. 12, (page 457) which I 
trust I may quote without impropriety, as its accuracy is mentioned in - 
Dr. Royle's official work on cotton culture, which has been supp. — 
to my office. “It is there stated that the rate at which the Gove 
ment demand falls on the cultivated area in entire districts va 
from Rupees 1-0-3 in Goruckpore to Rupeés 2-13-8 in — Or 
The statistical report of the latter district, drawh up by Mr. Ms on 
mery and published by authority, states that its assessment is fi 
from + to } of the gross. produce, and contains. — g 
comparative rates per acre. Lai — 
-* [n the Eccc phar Government demand : 
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pie on the entire area, and to Rupees 1-15-0 qn the total cultivation, 
: the rate for the best soil irrigated from canals being 6-6-4 per acre.* 
*" Again in the Southern Provinces of the Bombay Presidency, where 
™ an elaborate survey bas been some time in progress, Dr. Royle assumes 
™ (pages 373 and 374) the average assessment for land growing cotton 
5 mt Rupees 1-0-0 per acre in the Dharwar district, and states that under 
the survey in Belgaum it would never exceed Rupees 1-12-0 for dry 
— laud. 
~ “in South Arcot the Hooloos Poonjah rates commence at Rupees 
10-994 per acre, and average Rupees 2-11-1 on the cultivated area." 
"In the Bengalt provinces under the permanent settlement, the result 
ofa comparison would be infinitely more striking, and although | do not 
argue that their rates ought to be a guide in modifying the South Arcot 
assessment, it may be permitted to me to allude thus brietly to their far 
more favorable position when reporting upon the condition and wants of 
this district. I am the more readily induced to claim this permission iu 
order that I may offer a remark in defence of the Ryotwarry system, for 
as the merits of that system are frequently called in question, it appears 
Consequence to shew that it may not be the system itself, but a com- 
Ed heavy assessment which has checked the prosperity of this, and 
the other Carnatic provinces. It is well known that these provinces 
came under our rule at a time when financial and political difficulties 
_ — rendered it necessary to maintain with little abatement the former op- 
D Spressive assessment. Hopes have since been expressed from time to 
ESL. — time that a season of peace and tranquillity would enable Government to 
— reduce the land tax to a more! moderate standard, and now that the 
"time appears to have happily arrived for this province, I cannot doubt 
—that the advantages of the Ryotwarry system will be displayed in it. 
When this system is freed from unnecessary rules and details, and 
_ placed on the footing intended by its advocates, it realizes the great 
— desire of the people, by enabling them to hold their lands direct from Go- | 
wernment on a fixed moderate assessment. 
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West Provinces the Government demand is aseertained to be 
one-tenth of the gross produce, in South Arcot it was more than ~~ 
one-half. — 3 
A supplemental letter was added by the Collector to this Re~. PS 
port to prove that the cultivation of the district in its contracted x. 
state did not suffice to give food to the population, but we need — 
not enter on this subjec t. We have afiorded ample proof of the. 
point which we urge that, while taxation was maintained at this 
height, it was unnecessary to seek a cause for the depression of 
the district in the system of revenue collections or of land te- 


nures Upon this report the Government in 1854 pro to 
action. They sanctioned a reduction of from 25 to 33 per ent. 
on the unirrigated land, and of 20 to 25 per cent. on the i at- 
ed; and the assessment for second crops on all unirrigated land 


was abolished ; and it was only levied on irrigated land, when 
the crop was actually raised by means of water “supplied by Go- 


vernment. 

We now come toa more cheerful view. The results of ac 
measure rapidly discloséd themselves, and on the 17th December _ 
1855 were thus stated in an official inedisirindusi entitled ** Notes - 
on the — of the reduction of assessment up to the — = F 
times. = 



















* In closing this collection of papers it may be well to mention a é& 
facts to shew the result of the reduction made in the assessment so; fara — 
there has yet been time to develop them. * 

“The modification of the rates of assessment was made known in _ 
Fusly 1264 some months after the commencement of the Fusly, and v — 
the principal season for cultivating the dry land was past. Nevert 
‘the cultivation of that year exhibits an increase of 38, 395 — y 
the preceding Fusly. 

* Of this increase 17,673 Cawnies consisted of irrigated land, ai 
additional revenue of Rupees 3,19,133 was thus gained to | 
part the Rupees 6, 22,324 given up to — people i ip, she 
the rates. — e 

* In Fusly 1265 the reduction of the assessme nt we " 
but cultivation was - scar 
and the district 
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Fuslies. | Dry land. | Wet land. Ee land. | Total. 
eee ee | | 
: 4 ES Cawnies. | Cawnies, | Cawnies. Cawnies. $ 
1260 x 3,53,720 | 1,18,434 1,337 2} 4,739,491 
RU T26] |. 3,63;284 | 1,31,201 1,498 4,95,983 
1962  .. 3,523,848 |  1,24,725 1,166 4,80,039 
1263 3,20,659 | 1,17,468 1,564 4,39,691 
1264 3,41,381 | 1,34,651 2,054 |  4,78,087 
1265 4,25,380 | 1,43,551 2,054 | 5,70,985 
ze * The assessment on the lands cultivated in the current year is not 


- = yet known, but it is calculated that if the cultivation reaches 6,00,000 
— Cawnies, the revenue given up by the reduetion of the rates, amount- 
ing to about seven lakhs, will be at once made good. This result is by no 
means improbable even in the current year, as two cultivating months re- 
— main, in which the extensive Indigo lands are sown, besides cotton and 
—— tobacco being cultivated. 
— —— . * Of the gross increase of cultivation in the present Fusly, amounting 
on the llth November to 93,311 Cawnies 89,111 Cawnies occurred in 
— — ten Hooloos talooks where the ássessment has been formerly reduced. 
rz Tm the remaining three talooks temporary remissions are slowed. at 
fixed rates, until ‘the assessment is revised. 
—— Whether or not the full amount of the revenue given up in the 
* — ‘reductions i is recovered this year, there seems no rational room for doubt 
= - that in another year or two there will be an actual and permanent in- 
= - crease of revenue as a consequence of the reductions, and this, it must 
acp remembered, in addition to the Road Fund of 30 or 40 thousand 
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acre on irrigated land, while the average of the North-West 
Provinces is only Rs. 1-4-1, or O 2s. 6d. per acre forall land dry —— 
and wet, and the proportion of irrigated to unirrigated land is — 
greatly in favor of the North-West Provinces. > 
Even the spread of cultivation, which we have above describ- - 
ed, only raises the proportion of cultivated dry land to 35 per. 
cent. of the cultivable area; 65 per cent. of the land is still ; 
waste; and with the industrious habits of the cultivators of In- ~ 
dia nearly all that the Government abstains from taking as tri- 
bute becomes agricultural stock, applicable tothe cultivation of 
this waste. But the example which has above been detailed is ample 
to refute the assertion that the Ryotwary system is repressive of 
industry, and proves that the ** Magic of property” is as well pre- 
pared to work itsmwonders in India as in any part of the world, 
if even moderately free scope 1s-given. 3 F 
From this.survey of the results of the measure in a single 
district we pass to &- more general view of the results through- - 


out the Presidency, and for this purpose ‘we need only adopt a ——— 
few paragraphs from the last report of the Madras Board of — 
Revenue. ‘Lhe reductions in the remaining districts have been — 
partial, but even there they have operated most beneficially. — — 
The following remarks of the Board hardly require enlarge- ~~ 
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«The second subject relates to the effects which have ilowed thie os 
reductions made in the land assessment of some provinces within 
the last four years: relief to the amount of 20 lakhs of Rupees has — — 
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cultivation was in consequence very limited. Under the sanction of Go- 
vernment this exorbitant taxation has been changed to the rates which 
are charged on dryland varying from Rupees 1 } to Rupees 23 per acre, and 
the cultivation immediately doubled* with a gain to the revenue of 
Rupees 7,351. Encouragement is thus given to continue a judicious 
relaxation of the assessment, where it is so high as to impede industry, 
and the happiest results may be expected from this course, and from 
the freedom from extra taxation now accorded to all improvements made 
by landowners at their own expense. Occasional fiuctuations of Ke- 
venue from variation of season and drought must always be expected, 
but there can be no question of the general success which will follow 
the encouragement given to industry and the employment of capital, by 


> = E : £ 
revising the land assessment on liberal principles.” . 


It is difficult to add force to these illustrations, but it may be 
well to consider the enormous amount of produce which has 
been added to the wealth of the country. - The sum of £200,000 
has been remitted and that sum is therefore in the possession 
of the people, but the Government revenue has actually in- 
creased, so that additional land paying a revenue of more than 
£200,000 has been cultivated. Supposing that on this new 
land Government take one-third of the gross produce as rent, 
two-thirds, or property worth £400,000 remains to the people. 
Thus by the most certain estimate £200,000 of the produce of 
the old land and £400,000 of the new, or £600,000, is added to 
the wealth of the people in each year. But the Government 
assessment is not really one-third of the gross produce, and it 
may be safely stated that a million sterling has been added- to 
the yearly produce of the country, with an actual present gain 
to the Government, and with the assurance of progressive in- _ 


crease. 
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distinctness the progress of the land revenue, and have prepared for 
this purpose the following table, from which other branches of revenue 
have been excluded, and in which the comparison is extended over a 
wider period. To make the comparison more fair, the revenue gained 
by the acquisition of Kurnooi in 1254 has been struck out of the 
statement, and the annual Peshcush of Rupees 80,000 which it paid 
before that period has been alone retained. Besides Kurnool, which 
has been purposely omitted from the statement, no* great territorial 
acquisitions have occurred, and the additional revenue which has accru- = 
ed from resumptions of Enams, and from Zemindaries coming under ——— 
ryotwarry settlement, is in some degree counterbalanced, by lands | having 
been granted to Pagodas on free tenure in the place of money allo 
ances, and also to village servants for their official remuneration. 
all events any balance of gain which remains under this head, must 
insignificant, compared with the 20 lakhs of Rupees which have be 
given up during the last four years alone, in revising the land asso 
ment. ‘The progressive increase which now appears in the revenue | 
must therefore be attributed to an improved administration, and to an | 
extension of cultivation, called forth by a lightened assessment and by — 
improvements in the irrigation and communications of the country. 
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We think that the above facts conclusiyely prove that it has 
been erroneously supposed that the Ryotwarry system affords 
no room for independent action, for the extension of cultivation 
or the expenditure of capital. It is on the contrary the system 
which in every part of the werld most encourages individual en- 
terprize, and of which the above are results. 

To the above argument we can hardly imagine that any ob- 
jection can be offered. It may perhaps be observed by some, 
that other eauses than those which we have dwelt upon have 
operated in favor of the industry of the Madras Presidency. 
Within a few years the transit duties have been abolished; the 
sea customs from port to port have been discontinued; roads 
have extended; some splendid works of irrigation have been 
completed; a large expenditure on the Railways has thrown 
capital into the country : and unusually high prices have ruled in 
the market. We admit all this, and while we still claim the larger 
portion of this prosperity as the effect of the reform of the land 
assessment, we say that in whatever proportion the improve- 
ment of the Madras Presidency may be allotted to the several 
causes now happily in operation, our argument is equally prov- 
ed. Our argument is, that the Madras Presidency was not de- 

by the Ryotwarry principle, but by over-taxation. We 

say that evils were attributed to the Ryotwarry system which 
were due to the over-assessment of the land, aggravated by the 
transit duties, the sea customs, and the want ot roodin we urge 
that, by attributing the effect to a wrong cause; years were 
lost in idle discussion about village settlements and Zemin- 
systems, while cultivation contracted, men perished or 
emigrated by thousands, and untold wealth lay dormant in the 
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. 
Arcot alone, 65 per gent. of the land is ready for cultivation but 
still untenanted.* 

We must not for a moment be misunderstood as depreciating 
that magnificent werk—the Ganges Canal, by this illustration. Let 
us by all means continue those noble works which spread ferti- 
lity over kingdoms ; butlet us see that while, on the one hand, we 
dispense the bounties of nature by costly artificial means, we do 
not on the other impose unjust burdens on the spontaneous gifts 
ot Heaven, till we actually nullity them. Let us not at Madras 
put a tax on the rain of Heaven till it becomes too expensive for 
the ryots' use, while in Bengal we spend two millions on artificial 
irrigation. In Madras much of the land dependent on the seas 
sons, was far more highly assessed than the richest land under 
the Ganges canal. 

In addition to the reason already assigned for laying these 
facts before our readers, we have another objeet in view. We be- 
lieve that the history of the Madras land revenue illustrates very 
forcibly the working of an over-centralized Government. Wehave 
shown that the causes of the depression of the South Arcot dis- 
irict were fully appreciated by the ofhcers of that district, and 
in a previous article, we showed that in the contiguous district 
of Salem the evils of over-taxation had, for upwards of 60 years, 
been represented, in forcible. and earnest language, by every 
officer in succession who held charge of the district. But the 
evils remained unredressed, simply because the power of redress 
was in the hands, not of these who saw the evils, but of those 
who saw them not. The cause of this —— delay — centrali- 
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readers Enough and just enough has been done, to shew what 
has been lost by leaving the rest undone. At least it affords a 
criterion by which the loss may be in some degree estimated. 
We shall not run the risk of appearing to exaggerate by at- 
tempting to represent it by figures, but the sum is a simple one: 
if between July 1854 and July 1857 some partial reductions 
added one million sterling, what would have been the effect, in 
fifty years, of a general reduction ? 

The remedy for this evil is, to view our districts in India as, 
what in fact they are, Provinces, equal in area, in population, 
and im revenue, to crown colonies; and to give to local autho- 
rities such powers as shall entail responsibility for their improve-. 
ment. But the tendency of late years has been to reduce the 
local administration to a Cypher powerless for good, and gra- 
dually more and more unable to command the respect of the 
thousands over whom he nominally rules. The power of action 
has been gradually withdrawn from the district to the Presiden- 
ey, from the Presidency to Calcutta. It is a serious question 
whether the tendency of late measures is not to withdraw it 
from Caleutta to England. i 

A slight sketch of some of the effects of this centralization in 
the remote proyinces of our Empire, may notimproperly close this 
article. The way in which the principle works is somewhat as fol- 
lows. The enormous extent of our Indian Empire renders it impos- 
sible that one mind at the head of the Government should be able, 
at the same time to master the political questions daily arising, 
and to give attention to the subjects of local interest springing 
upin each of our numerous districts. The inevitable result is that 
the former force themselves upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment, the latter are postponed till a more convenient season. 
Then follow these results. The subject postponed is at last 
taken up with disfavor. There is an unpleasant feeling that it 
has been neglected. It is a trqublesome business. It is 
not half intelligible. The Government never heard of the 
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dition and to the position of. the country , he sees works of utili- 
ty going to ruin for want of a few repairs, and those already out 
of repair left in their present conditions His morning ride 
takes him to a ruined tank, which once irrigated a hundred acres 
of land, but it was breached forty years ago, and the late Go- 
vernment never repaired it; the land produces only dry crops, 
and a revenue of £100 a year is lost. There are hundreds of 
such tanks in his districts. An outlay of £100 would restore 
a revenue of £100 annually; the villagers throng round his 
horse, they offer to bind themselves to take up the whole land 
in. two years if the repairs are made ; it would be the saving of 
their village, it would save their cattle, it would ensure their 
wells from drying-:up, they have now to go every hot season 
miles for water, it would pay the Government over and over 
again. But the local administrator is powerless. He has laid 
the subject before the Government more than a year ago, and 
has never even received an answer to his letter. 

Of this the Government sees nothing; and knows nothing. 
The head of the Government is conscious that his whole ener- 
gies from morning to night are applied to the high duties of his 
station. ‘Chat he is unable to meet all the demands upon his time, 
that, in spite of all his exertions, arrears of works do accumulate, 

‘he feels and deplores, but the results of the sysjem are necessari- - 
ly kept out of sight. Things on the whole appear to be work- 
ing satisfactorily. Mouch at any rate has been done, the Ganges” 
canal has been advancing, what then if a tank in the, Wayran⸗ 
poor has been neglected ? ? lt is true thatthe Ganges canal is- 
nothing to the cultivator of the Wayranpoor—they are 600 miles c 
apart; but centralize the subject, and they both come under the . 
head. of irrigation, and irrigation has received the — —— 
tion of the Governor General in Council. = = | 

lt is through the official channel alone that Solve owamtes — == 
feelings of-the provinces in India, reach the Government, _ 
and ded channel is easily E dig The Government must. nob. 
be interrupted or annoyed. lí a few unpleasant letters fro the 
Secretary to Government fail to accomplish the —— 5 i = 
ly be done by shewing the head of the district, —— T —— 
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sources undeveloped, their ills unretormed ; and it is in consc- 

quence of this system that the people of India bave ceased to 

feel the respect for their local rulers, which they invariably icol 

for those who come among them, with not only the will but the 

power, to promote their interests and to redress their wrongs. 

It is necessary in order really to appreciate the extent ot the 
evil, to endeavour to realize the extent of the provinces affected 
by them. Without an effort to do this, it is impossible to conceive 
the difliculty of communicating to & remote Central Govern- 
ment the local interest felt by a provincial administrator. Lt 
may in some degree aid to do so if we exhibit a contrast, if we 
suppose what would be the effect of establishing in the ditterent 
provinces of India, local Governments empowered to act under 
the influence of local interests. Now ot this we have an exam- 
ple in the Island of Ceylon. ‘That province has its Governor, 
its Commander-in-Chiet, its Advocate General, ita Council and 
all the apparatus of local Government, and yet it is not equal in 
area, in population, or in revenue, to the charge of many a Com- 
missioner in India. 

Suppose now that the Island of Ceylon were absorbed in the 
Indian Government, its Governor superseded by a Judicial and 
Financial Commissioner, its Chief Justice sent back to England, 
its Council dissajved, its roads and bridges placed under the Se-— 

to Government in the department of publie works, 
would the progress of that flourishing colony continue to be as 
rapid as heretofore? Would the interests of its merchants be as 
readily appreciated, and as quickly responded to, by a distant 
^ Central Meisten: as by its own local Government? On the 
other hand, suppose that the provinces of India were presided - 
. over by officers i the power of the Government of 
, and. were feederated under the Governor General of In- 
d there ibly be the stagnation as to all works of im- 
on the otherwise ex 
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done, but by what is,omitted. The aets of a Governor General 
commanding the resourees of an Empire e, can hardly fail to be 
enough for the fame of an individual, and in the hands of a man 
ot talent, of boundless energy, of strong will, and of high ambi- - 
tion, will present the appearance of a briliant administration; and 
yet the system may be rotten, and. the very character above sup- 
posed may be ealeulated to increase its evils. There may be a 
desire in such a mind to see every thing with its own eyes, to 
grasp the little as well as the gr ent, to be the directing head of 
all improvements, and there may be a tendency to distrust such 
plans as do not originate with itself. Under such a system and 
such control, the showy works carried on in the central or the 
newly conquered provinces may be dearly bought, at the expense 
of the stagnation and dise ouragement in older or remoter pro- 
vinees, caused by a centralizing “policy. 

The Central Government and the local administrations have 
each their proper sphere. In addition to all the weight of its 
political and legislative duties, the electric telegraph, | the rail- 
roads, the larger canals, and the trunk roads, with the militar 
defenees of the country, are enough to oecupy the Central Go- 
vernment, without absorbing those smaller works whieh local 
knowledge can alone appr eciate. In these a Central. Government 
cannot interfere without harm. It is when one department en= 
croaches upon the proper province of the other that evil ensues. 

A man may be judged by what is done, but a system must be 
judged by what is left undone. A man may have done all that 
one man can do, and what only one-man in ten thousand could - 
have done, But a system, to be good, must provide that allshall —— 
be done that is required to be done. he construction of _ 
the eleetrie telegraph, the planning of the railway system, the — 

















advancement of “the Ganges canal, and many great works — 
raise the fame of Lord Dalhousie, but iis offer no — Moe 
the errors of the system under which the "Ee" of —— dadras 
Presidency was a possibility. — M. — 
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and had they not been endowed with the courage to assume that 
position. It is most instructive to see a Sir John Lawrence, 
the ruler of the kingdom of the Punjaub, in one month report- 
ing to the Governor General on silk cultivation, and soliciting 
permission to expend some £30 a month to encourage this in- 
dustry, and receiving a refusal to his request. This is centráli- 
zation. Within a few short months centralization is dissolved, 
and the same officer, sitting on the throne of Runjeet Sing, on 
his own authority, raises a loan of millions, assembles an army of 
tens of thousands, and saves the Indian Empire. We argue that 
to those who are placed in charge of provinces, equal in area to 
the kingdoms of Europe, should be confided the power to im- 
prove their provinces; and that for the exercise of that power 
they should give a strict account ; and that in the reorganization 
of the Empire, local Government should be carried out to the 
furthest point consistent with foederal union. 

But a few last words on the land assessment of Madras. We 
believe that a vast amount of evil has occurred from two causes. 
Firstly, from not distinguishing between the effects of over-taxa- 
tion and those of revenue system; and secondly, from not de- 
fining the meaning of such terms as Ryotwarry tenure and Vil- 
lage system. We argue that that assessment is best for a coun- 
try which is lightest: that that system of land tenure is best 
which is simplest. | By Ryetwar tenure we understand the sim- 
plest of all: that under which each proprietor holds his property 
(be it small or great) independently, paying the Government 
due to the representative of Government. We believe that both 
the Zemindary estates of Bengal and the village lands of the 
North West will gradually break up into Ryetty holdings, and 
that the ablest officers of both these Presidencies consider the 
process a natural and a desirable one. à 
_ The principle which we advocate leaves the question of large 
Ge Saar _ farms “untouched ; it appFes equally to both. But we 
desire to provide against one error into which the English reader 
. . 3s apt to fall, that, namely, of supposing that arguments in favour 
3 of large landed properties which have force in England have 
any force in India. In England, large estates generally imply 
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If this and the preceding Articles dn the Madras Land Reve- 
nue tend to eorrect any misapprehensions, to remove any difi- - 
culties, and to show that the Governments of the several Presi= = 
dencies are really desirous of moving in the same direction ; yif = = 
they in any way aid towards the establishment in India of anin- 
dependent body of.Landholders, and if they thus vindicate the 
principles of that great Man whose name every Madras officer | 
holds in reverenee, they. will have accomplished their object. - de c 
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Amr. VI.—1. Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressallah, 
or the Meerut Volunteer Horse. duri "ng the Mutinies ef 1857-58. 
By RonEnr Henry WALLACH DUNLOP: London. 1858. 

2. The Chaplains Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, from the Out- 
break at Meerut to the Capture of “Delhi: By Joun EDWARD 
WHARTON Rorron, M. Asof Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge; one of the C haplains of Meerut, and Chaplain to 
the Delhi Field F orce; With a plan of the City. London: 
"Smith Elder & Co. 1858 


3. Personal Adventures duri ing the Indian Rebellion in Rohilc — 
Futtehgurh and Oude. By WiLLtrIAM EDWARDS, LSO D. C. 
London: Smith Elder & Co. 1858. 


4. Notes on the Revolt in the North- West Provinces, of India. 
By CuanLEs Raikes, Judge of the Sudder Court at Agra 
— London : ET & Co. 1858. 


An. Account of the Mutinies in Qudh. By Marrin RICHARD 
^o SAU. of the. Bengal Civil. Service, Financial Commis- 
sioaer for Oudh. London. Bentley. 1858. 


6. Light Months! Campaign against the Bengal Sepoy Army, 
Ere the Mutiny of 1857. By COLONEL GEORGE BOUR- 
curr, C. B., Bengal Horse Artillery. London: Smith Elder 
+ & Co. 1858. 


= T Topics for Indian Statesmen: By Jonuw BRUCE Norton, 
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. Brothers. 1858. 
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neer force; thence, strong in the possession of a “legitimate? 
monarch, an inexhanstible arsenal, and an army completely found 
with the arms and discipline of modern European warfare, our 
foes continued to improve the advantages of surprize, and to 
hurl defiance at the remnant of their late masters; while fur- 
nishing example and inducement to the -rest of the Army to 
follow in their steps. Nor was the call unheeded. 1t is not 
likely to be soon forgotten by any in this country, how from 
Peshawur to Dacca the soldiery of the Bengal Army—with a 
few noble and memorable exceptions, in omne miles nobilis evam 
—flocked to the stronghold of rebellion. On the other side, 
British power, awaking with a stagger, like a man struck in his 
sleep, slowly gathered its resources, and bore down on the com-  - 
mon centre of gravity. Here then is the real nucleus of the 
war, on this must have been bent alike the aspirations of each 
contending party. Those of the rebel leaders who knew any- 
thing, knew that they must beat the English there and then, or 
never; the British, for their part, knew that to fail at Delhi 
might compromise every Christian life in the country, and render: 
necessary the re-conquest of all India. | And when Delhi fell, 
there could have been but few European residents of this Presi-  — 
dency, at any rate, who did not breathe more freely, as though 
a knife had been taken from off their throats. | None of the 
subsequent Operations, however interesting, can have been felt  . 
to the same degree, as matters of life and death ; obviously, then, 
the subject of Mr. Rotton’s narrative, and of the letters of the _ 
cool and patriotic Agent, Mr. Greathed, must take precedence of z 
all others connected ‘with the war. iy 

Mr. Edwards is a Layman, a cireumstanee which renders : 
ceptable the strain of piety which is woven through his book. _ 
That a man pressed and hunted, and owing his daily bread a e 
his safety to the precarious fidelity of native agriculturists s * ae 
were under no obligation to him, should find comfort i in the y 2E, 
rusal of the Psalms and othet portions of Scripture, i is pat Ni 
ful, and is moreover leasing. when related in a man ya 

events minutely detailed mové the best emotions o 

cannot fail to follow the pathetic fortunes T 
warm and anxious pity. Nor are then 
heathen hosts ess worthy of re 
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» | 
on two separate occasions, through all the watch and ward ofan 
enemy's country, letters to the distant hill-station of Nynee 
Tal, and returning on both occasions with the replies to Hurdeo 
Buksh's village, and bringing gleams of comfort to the captive 
exiles; and lastly, Misser Bejjenath, the well known Banker of 
Bareilly, sent a servant—unsolicited—with a draft on'Futteh- 
gurh, and the servant actually went to Futtehgurh (then in pos- 
session of the enemy) eashed the draft, and returned to Mr. isd- 
wards with the money. Throughout his wanderings Mr. B. œa- 
thered much, and anight have gathered more, of native feel- 
img. With the gross credulity ‘of ignorance, those around him 
verily believed that the British power in India was at an end, 
and to him its last precarious representative, spoke their minds 
pretty freely. None of that burning hatred of race comes out 
which some would look for; frequent testimony is borne to the 
justice and kindness of English officers: it is the native employés 
who are everywhere denounced. 

In Mr. Dunlop's book we have the reverse of most of this pie- 
ture. Here the Collector, recovering from the short paralysis of 
power, is seen in the saddle, with sword and pistol, leading his 
gallant volunteers against the Goojur and other marauders of the 
Meernt district, who had taken their opportunity and resumed 
the Rob Roy régime of their forefathers. —— — taken 

ec arst 
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that conventional solemnity which poor Tom Hood used to call 
* Magpiety.? 

* Let us act as those who know that we are not only servants of the 
British Government, but ministers of that God to whom justice and 
mercy, as well as vengeance, belong ; that we shall all one day stand, 
our eneimies and their victims, ourselves and the men now almost daily 
ordered. for execution, before an unerring and all-wise judgment seat, 


where the plea of natural or national prejudiee will not bar a judgment, 
the term of which extends to eternity.” 


Mr. Raikes 1s a member of the Civil Service like the authors 
of the two preceding books; unlike them he is already well- 
known both for his professional services, and for the very agree- 
able brochure in whieh he attempted, not without success, to 
popularize the mysterious subject of Indian landed tenures. 
The first division of his present book contains his personal 
experiences as a member of the Aera garrison, and must 
yield in interest to the three previously noticed. The Agra 
garrison was only once in any thine like actual contact with 
the“ enemy, before the fall of Delhi; and, though far from l 
meriting the sweeping condemnations of Colonel Bourchier, ate — — 
tained a wider reputation for internal contention than for any — 
sustained exposure in the field. More important, especially from — 
such a Source, are the didactie portions of the conclusion: and 
the admission, not yet perhaps too late, that the Tarquinian po- 
licy of beheading the tall poppies is fundamentally erroneous, — — 
‘These remarks should be carefully studied by all, either here or — 
at home, who wish to **go in for the condition of India ques- —— 
“tion.” ’ s 
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‘onward progress, my bundle was transferred to the new vehicle.” 
Here it was of course the Colonel who little dreamed, not the bun- 
dle.* ** Bukht Khan was always very fond of English society. At 
“one time, when studying Persian, he used to come twice a day 
*to my house, ete."} Here there is not even an ablative; Bukht 
Khan is the nominative, if there be one in the sentence, and 
none but those who thoroughly understand Indian habits could 
ibly conjecture that it was the author who studied, and not 
the Soubadar. There is a parade of vernacular studies which do 
not appear to have led to much practical result, if one may judee 
from the way in which native words are spelt. Thus, at page 
93, we learn that the “ column marched to Allyghur, and the 
* Collector bolted back at full speed to Belundshuhr.” The slen- 
derest acquaintance with the vernacular would teach that the 
former wofd should be written Aligurh; the * Fort of A1i5" 
and the latter Boolundshuhr, ** The high City.” "Phe spirit, too, 
of this sentence is bad; why apply a slang and contemptuous 
verb to the Collector's retreat? ‘The Colonel does not accuse 
Sir ©. Campbell of “ bolting” from Lucknow in December 1857. 
The Colonel’s book, however, fills a vacant space in mutiny 


literature ; giving a rapid but practical sketeh of the whole. 


campaign, beginning with the exploits of Nicholson’s moveable 
column in the Punjaub, thréugh nearly the whole siege of 
Delhi, and the subsequent operations of Brigadie® Greuthed’s 
column; and ending with the final rescue of the Lueknow eac- 


à M ma the pacification of the Deab. -As we eather from in= 
. @eations in the book that the author has received three steps 
—  àn the service, and been made a Companion of the Bath, we re- 








— join in the conviction that his professional. merits abundantly 
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* 
the numerous ills which afflict- the ground-down and tortured 
people who have (or have not) risen against us, the true panacea, 
he coneeives, would be the law of England administered by bar- 
risters, the elass of whieh he is a distinguished ormament. The 
members of the Civil Sefviee, as he holds in common with aclass 
of thinkers onee numerous im England, have long misgoverned 
the country. = They now raise an interested cry. that their mis- 
rule has net caused. a rebellion. This, he asserts, is false; the 
partial misconduct of the peasantry and petty chiefs in portions 
of the Bengal Presidency being the result of an unskilled judi- 
ciary, and a policy of annexation—faults attributable to a greedy 
and ignorant. Civil Service. p 
With regard to the first of these two alleged causes, it may be 
admitted that the Goojurs, and Mewathis, the town mobs and the 
camp followers who have committed so many frightful excesses, 
were dissatisfied with the laws and their administrators, though 
probably not on the score of their inefliciency.* As to the second, 
no proof is given that the Civil Service have been the combined 
advocates of annexation. | Mx. G. Campbell was, no doubt ; 


iion is that the clodpoles of Upper India, or even her petty 
squires, were capable of rising in defence of a principle, or in 






both, was necessary. Of general principles they have n t the. 






vagu@st heed, or perhaps knowledge. One of the great causes. 
of disaffection is generally sup he approxi- — 
mation fo the technicalities of Engli bjects= — 
of the Bengal Codes had but too | theirt — 
oighboura in Oude but to Well hensior 
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would surround Barrister Judges, and these considerations may 
lead us to question the counter-ery of the Barristers ** Great is 
‘Diana of the Ephesians ;” and to surmise that if codification be 
required, it is in the direction of simplicity and a conformity to 
Asiatic manners that its innovations Should tend ; and that the 
natives are no more groaning for Westminster law than for 
Canterbury religion or Paris cookery.* 

But Mr. Norton is an earnest and able writer; and his 
chapter on the Press may be studied with advantage, as em- 
bracing a subject on which his previous experience well en- 
titles bini to a hearing. As, moreover, it bears directly on the 
matter we are now disc 'ussing—Anglo- Indian literature— we 
need offer the less apology for making it the subject of a few 
remarks. 

There is a strong prejudice in many quarters against the In- 
dian press. Considering the class of Englishmen who mainly 
compose society in this. country, we may well be surprised at 
this. It would not be, at first sight, expected, that a numerous 
body of well-educated gentlemen Sad ladies, living in the midst 
of stirring scenes and duties, and removed far from the petty in- 
fluences of * Bermondsey polities,” should be satisfied (as it is 
said they are) with a domestic literature which, in point of taste, 

talent and morality, is alleged to be far below the level of Ber- 

mondsey.  And.the few books which we have been enabled to 

select out of a number of works called into existence by the 
rowing interest in Indian affairs, sufficiently prove that in these 
hree requisites Indian writers are not necessarily deficient. 

— Yet, on the other hand, a general prejudice of this sort is not 
z ode to be entirely without foundation. In reply to the à prio- 
mi arsument,, advanced above, if might be urged that thefvery 
me o £ the, indian public, its freedom from vulgar ejements, 










i ss, thinks that. in our gemis and. civil administration we still 
y to the Hindoo and Mahomfhedan laws. To this opinion however, 
: not assent. He concurs very much in the views express- 
‘by Ne Moke « As to the griniinal law Col. E. himself has, with 
ity, shewn how persistently and consistently our legislators have, 

. = oar eliminated every objectionable element of Ma- 
paca by the new penal code ; but still its ‘principles, ` as 
Es y, are consistent, with Ae a and civiliza- 
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D 
and its liberality and information, may be causes of indifference 
to the charaeter of its indigenous press. Mr. Norton says, 


* When the Indian press is called rebellious, scurrilous and the like, 
it seems to be quite forgotten that the accusation scandalizes the whole 
English population in India. Though the readers of the leading Indian 
journals are numerically small, compared with those of the European 
press, the- circle is a refined and highly educated one ; the editor may 
hope to ‘fit audience find, though few ; and it stands to reason that, if 
he could stoop to the debasement of writing pruriently or maliciously, 


he would speedily lose the whole, or nearly the whole of his subscri- 
bers." 


No charge of general prurieney is known to have been broucht 
against Anglo-Indian journalism. But it is quite conceivable 
that it may be deficient in knowledge, ability and patriotism, 
without ceasing to exist, and yet without proving that those qua- 
lities are not possessed by its supporters. A journal which 
- numbers its circulation by hundreds may not be able to afford 
a first-class editor; besides life in India is short, and art, 
the art of acquiring facts and expressing opinions suited to our 
very peeuliar position here, must needs be long: a conípetent 
editor dies, and the paper has to be carried on by any cashier- 
ed Captain, or discharged merchant's clerk, whose fortune ma 
throw him in the way of the managing proprietor. Still the in- 
telligence department remains; the paper continues to be bought 
for the sake of its local news»; and literary pabulum is obtained, 
by those who have leisure or inclination to seek it, from the 
highly-paid and organized press of the mother country.»  —' e 

BW. avbers spoken of the intelligence department, and here we __ 
have: another weak point of Indian journalism. There is avery — = 
great thirst for news and for personal gossip, in a community _ 
such as ours, but it is not always fitly supplied. | Discourage — 
by the orders of Government and the etiquette of the service, — 
usually drawing competent salaries, and provided by their 
in the service. with ample occupation for their work 
the military and civil officers of standing very seldon 
matter to the papers, either in the way of news « 
latter are left to the Editor who may be | 
Buist, but is just as likely to be a ——— — ; a 
for which the paper is chiefly valued by F 
by any casual subaltern, discon 
€ commissioned officer” )w 
paper free 
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ty are to be found in Indian journals, are usually c — d to the 
columns devoted to ** correspondence,” to ** locals" or to ** items 
‘of intelligence.” PHiLO VERITAS contributes a pac ve ‘of lies about 
the treatment of the Subordinate Medical Department ; JEMY 
SNEAX communicates scandal, about an offcer of high rank, from 
the hills; or A VOICE FROM THE RANKS is raised in blatant 
mis-stutement of an action which he witnessed from the honorable 
security of the rear guard. Much of this is doubtless sifted in 
the Editor’s office; but, gue voulez vous ?—an Editor is but aman, 
and often a solitary one, given,it may chance; to convivial ha- 
bite, or oppressed by w — health: «We have to apologize for 

short-comings in our issue of to-day ; as we are far from 

*well" is not a pleasant leading article, though it is one which 
sometimes has to be printed ; the simpler plan; is to make as much 
use as possible of the letter-bag, and hope for better times. 

This is delicate ground; and after all is said, it forms no jus- 
tification of Lord Canning's Préss poliey. That unhappy no- 
bieman seems to have a special mission for the particular class of 
politieal blunders which are proverbially said to be worse than 
erimes ; his motives were no doubt pure; the native press was 
beyond. question an absurd institution at any time, and in 1857 
was dangerous to the peace of the country. But no case of this 
kind can be satisfactorily made out against the English papers. 
We may admit the right of Government in the last extremity to 
suspend the liberty of the Press, as they certainly can that of the 
subject; but no one has ever proved that such a crisis threaten- 
ed Lord Canning, dark as the times appeared. Indeed*he 
was positively poo I-poohing the outbreak at the very time when 
he employed this, confessedly, ultima ratio of despotic power. 
_ The fact probably is, that the same motive which led the Gover- 
mor General and his Councillors to underrate the magnitude of 

= he outbreak, induced them to gag the press. ‘The feeling was** there 
$48 no. afiona] "spirit in this outbreak : it is a purely military 
|. tmutiny ; all classes, it is true, nativ as well as Christian, are ex- 
_ - *eited ; ~ but the best way to calm them is to treat them all alike, 
— fand ‘compel : them all — same silence ; the Christians are just 
3 — — the — but. no more.” Fatal fatuity ! 
à owe an an sm of race, which these 
e politicians: would have shuddered tocon 

un | > laid its f foundations. _ — 
is to trust ‘children with fire-arms + - 
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respectfully expressed; and with characteristic apathy consent 
to have their despotism tempered by assassination. It is notne- 
cessary for us to imitate them to this extent; it would be well if 
we studied the feelings of the people more than we do, in order 
that we might concede to them where those feelings are innocent, 
or be prepared to bear them down where they are noxious. But 
no murmuring should be allowed. Where the usually slavish 
Asiatic murmurs he means mischief; and if he murmurs with 
impunity he will go farther. In this respect the English cha- 
racter differs widely. Constitutionally loyal, it is constitution- 
ally ill-conditioned ; but let superfluous steam off, and the Briton 
will: do you yeoman’s service. The native’s ill-feeling, on the 
other hand, is increased by expression; he irritates himself by 
the sound of his own voite, at the same time that he despises you 
for submitting to it. And this constitutes, at once, a total dif- 
ference between the position of the native press and ours. 
In tact, whatever Ethnology may preach of kindred origin, 
no two races can be more dissimilar at present. The Hindoos- 
tanee is a vegetarian and a teatotaller. When did Englishmen 
respect such habits? Is it not his proudest boast that he is 
nourished on beef and beer? Can he fancy a Shakespear who 
drank unqualified Avon, or a Harry the Fifth who fed himself 
and his men on water-gruel? And has he not reason ; what are - 
the most distinguished names in the world's list of temperance 
men? Have such not been usually sour, flatulent, and ungenial; | 
some of them mockers at God, or haters of men, or both atonce?* 
THe earliest vegetarian on-record is Carn the son of Adam, 
_ who could not bear to shed the blood of a poor harmless lamb,  . 
in spite probably of an internal convietion that the essence of- 
sacrifice was blood. And we know whose blood he was soon so ăć 
swift to shed. The next abstainer of 3 Ma- — 
hommed, the lustful and bloodthirst A ee 
with Rousseau, the 
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in the direction of infanticide, perjury and unnatural crime, 
those opinions should be eradicated by the strong hand. 

And the promulgation of lies, again, cannot be too carefully check-- 
ed among them. For falsehood their minds seem to have a natural 
affinity ; truth they eannot understand ; like the sailor's mother, 
they could not stomach the flying-fish, though they could well 
imagine that, on. the shores of the Red Sea,it was still not unusu- 
al to pick up fragments of Pharaoh's chariot wheels. The writer 
of the present pages remembers to have held a conversation with 
some natives on the subject of the eclipse o of September 1857. 
* Do you know how that is caused ? * We know” said one of 
them * what you say, about the shadow of the moon, and so forth ; 
‘but we also know what it really is." | ** What may that be?” 

* Why, of course, the sun isin debt to the sweepers, and unless 

*we were to pay it for him, he would be in a bad way." 

'Thus it is that the proclamations of the rebel leaders, with 

the stories of impure cartridges, and bone- adulterated flour, 

- found ready credence, when the obviously demonstrable assur- 
ances of the Government and its European subordinates were 

laughed to seorn. In the troubles of 1857-58 ; in the slaughter 
and distress that followed: in the strong resentment and long 
continued alienation of so many of their Christian neighbours, the 
misguided natives of India might trace, if they would, the Neme- 

sis of Lies. Therefore, we say, — the Native —— Let no 
papers be published in the vernacular lancuages but what ema- 
nate from authority, or are supervised by a competent censor: 
they may not, at first, believe all that comes from sucha souree, 
but it is quite in accordance with Asiatic habits that all li- 
- terature should be directed by the State; it would probably be 
a practital advantage if a Minister of public Literature were ap- 
— pointed, with a competent staff of translators and booksellers, 
— most of whom would naturally be natives of India. But with 
— the English periodicals it is widely different. We deny the 
= possibility, let alone the propriety, Of any control being exer- 
——  eised over them, but that of the law.. It may be desirable some- 
— | times. to prosecute a publisher forthe sedition or libel; but mou — = 
— never make Englishmen docile or polite by coercion. — 
= ;-Lhe free Press, or — of — sheets containing news,- : 
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liberal, and rather given to reading (if it be not of too heavy a 
nature.) If, under these circumstances, Indian periodicals: be 
sometimes stupid or vulgar, we must needs come to the conclu- 
sion that it. does not represent the public fairly, and that the 
publie, for her part, does not pay the writers highly. Ifa good 
periodical literature were not available from England, it would 
undoubtedly be the object of a strong demand in this country 3 
and that demand would, we feel convinced, ensure the supply. 

That the Indian Press does not reflect the views of the Indian 
EE ae we think, must be, by this time, pretty clear. But the 

eason why the Indian Public does not get an organ of her 
own or why she should be satisfied with home “literature, 
which can never quite meet her wants—this is not so obvious. 
Making all allowance for the magnificence of the unknown, 
and the enchantments of distance, there must be still moments 
when an English resident in India would like to know what 
professional thinkers have to offer on Indian topics, either by 
way of fact or sentiment; and would enjoy either the soothing 
influence of acquiescence, or the fiercer joys of strife in perus- 
ing the expression of well-informed opinions. The Friend of 
India does in» fact enjoy a tolerably healthy existence by this 
principle ; all other Indian papers have an exotic air; and 
even the Friend does not seem quite at home. There is some- 
times observable in his columns a kind of funeral proces- 
sion of mute facts, a sort of despondent dancing in — 
very different from the airy assurance of his London: con- ^ 
temporaries. Pass from his. pages to those of the Saturday ——-—. 
Review, and you see, directly, that the latter is rather a mas- — — 
ter of the situation than not. His views may not be correct, 
but they are in harmony with those of an influential body of - - 
men; his arguments may be combated, but they will be heard. —— 
The fact-seems to be that a powerful press supposes a powerful — — 
publie, lacking which, the English press of India is but an — 
ina flower-pot. Lord Canning has been systematically conde nn- | 
ed by it, but he has not apparently suffered much. The Indian 
papers might be, and in this matter were, popular; but the V 
was powerful. Like the cynical lover in Dorset, he said * 
* her body, you her mind; which is the better bai rgain ?” Ti 
could rail the seal from. off the bond — rhich His 
had the monopoly of misruling — irs 
thought them likely to convey 
stre en the Nana’s determinat 
surveillance ; otherwise they- nicl 
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representative. But the Indian Government is controlled by 
one at home, which ¥s representative; and the late India Bill, 
with the approaching telegraph system, will strenethen that con- 


trol very much. lf an Indian paper could once succeed àn m- 
fluencine the multitude who read the English papers, or even 
the few who write them, then, we may safely predict, they would 
have found their Pou Stô. As there was a period in the Old 
Lady's, at first, unsuccessful return from market, when the 
butcher began to kill the ox, the ox began to drink the water, 
and so forth ; in like manner would soon come a time, when all 
the present difficulties that beset the Indian press would vanish. 
The rulers began to mind the publie, the publie began to read 
the papers, the papers began to pay the owners, the owners be- 
gan to remunerate the writers, and the press got over its (bad) 
style. 

Mr. T. C. Robertson, in a pamphlet published last year,* 
suggests another remedy, viz. that Government should not only 
impart more freely from its stores of information, giving boná 
fide, and without reserve, whatever matter might be publish- 
ed without detriment to the common weal ; but likewise relax 
or remove entirely, the present rules and maxims, whereby 
qualified publie servants are restrained from writine for the 

ublic prints. Let Mr. Sydney Herbert say what he will, we 
know that much of the ‘ ex cathedra writing of the Zmes and 
other Imperial journals is by ** the best authority ( Members of 


.— “Parliament, Heads of Department, and Cabinet Ministers) ;" and 
— J— Mr. Norton, much as it sometimes suits him to abuse the Civil 
- — Service, has admitted in the chapter we have been noticing, that 


E. their intelligence and information would be useful in the Indian" 
papers. At present, so it appears from his account, gentlemen 
— Of that service find in the Calcutta Review the chief outlet for 


e 


—— their patriotism or their esprit de corps. This fact is new to us; 
Lo but we bow to^Mr. Norton's superior knowledge ! 
s We think this is a matter which has hardly received the full 
_ treatment it requires: but we dread the reader's curse, and our 
— limits are nearly reached. A brief resumé is all that we can 
- now venture. - ad^ 
= We have endeavoured to make the contrast between Indian 
‘Writing for the home market, and Indian writing Methe Indian 
rket, a foundation for this it. Namely that, if the in- 
t in India felt by influential persons at home can be render- 
ss fitful and occasional+-which we uld be the case - 
country has come u 
nd if the best qua 
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in their best manner, and upon materials of importance freely 
impart «l from the best source 5 then would indian journals 
cease to be. remarkable chiefly for thew rabid hostility to ‘* the 
powers that be ;” then, and then only, will Anglo-India havea press 
worthy of her many good gifts, her intelligene e, her pure mo- 
tives, her importance to the “mother r-country. From that mother 
we are separated by distance, but there need be no physical ob- 
stac ate to her hearing our voice. At pr —“ surrounded by 
(Juacks who mislead “her from fussiness or vice, she cannot give . 
to her exiled children the support they would moat prize—sym- 
pathy for their. sorrows, pity and counsel for their errors, discri- 
minating praise for their deeds of wisdom or valour. 

No review of Anglo-Indian literature connected with ihe 
rebellion would be complete, unless it noticed the letters of 
Dr. Russell, the Times special Commissioner. That these 
celebrated productions should have deeply moved the heart of 
Anglo-Indian society cannot, we think, be explained merely on 
the ground of their literary merit, great as it undoub£edly is; for 
Angio-Indians do not, as à body, care about literature of which 
themselves, and their own immediate environments, are the sub- . 
ject. ‘The letters would, under all cireumstances, have a large 
number of readers in this country ; but the strictures which they 

convey would have passed like. the idle wind, had they been — 
merely of that superficial class which forms the staple — 
works by tourists in India. The Works of Oliphant, Egerton, 
Bayard Taylor, and Minturn, hardly produced a ripple onthe 
“surface. But it is with Dr. Russell as with the author of Oak- 
field; the intuition ef genius enables such men to hit real bl o 
“Lo change the metaphor, the withers are wrung, and the gall 
jade winces. ~The storm of indignation which Dr. Russell's let 
pe have aroused is in itself a | proof of their containing trut 
“ Ce n'est que la vérité qui blesse.” We have thought it mo 
straightforward to commence with this plain statément, because —— 
we shall have oceasion, henceforward, to dwell more — the m 
exaggerated extent to which the 77;es' correspondent has pus! 
ed his views; and to offer a pretty stout vindication o 
indian society against ——— he has foun — 
partially eor premuges.y.:c «hort: — 

Dr. Russell . did good service, indeed, in the € Cri ' 
had to point out the inefficiency of some of t: 
ments of the —— ot res Sut 
sume that he — ANE ; 
encountered a7 iffe: 
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its Head, Lord Canning, and his Commander-in-Chief. And ora 
his arrival he found an Army which was gradually but gallantly- 
surmountine the most stupendous difficulties, and an administra— 
tion occupied in preventing the extension of a frightful rebellion, 
by efforts to the success of which a good patriot would naturally be 
inclined to give aid rather than opposition. . Yet he, at the same 
time, found the European community glowing with the shame 
and sorrow of recent disaster and present suspense; and armed. 
by the instincts of their position, with the bitterest hatred to— 
wards the classes to whom they owed so much suffering. Here 
was a puzzling position for any man entrusted with such powers, 
and filled with a sense of responsibility to the public of Eng— 
land. ~The solution arrived at was the easiest, though not. 
the most eomplete, of which the problem was capable. Lord 
Canning mivht be a noble creature, interposing the calm mag— 
nanimity of iWDritish nobleman between the blind exaspera— 
tion of an excitéd community, and the innocent compatriots of 
the rebels.. But to” prove this it was necessary to run down - 
the Anglo-Indian. community, who obstinately refused to ac— 
cept this position; and who held the home Government and. 
that of Calcutta responsible for the evils to which they had 
been exposed. Nor were there wanting plausible gronnds which. 
might appear, on a superficial view, to justify a stranger in tak— 
ing this view of us. Certain acts of wanton rudeness, a few- 
perhaps, cf actual violence and oppression, and a general feeling 
of contempt for Asiatics, which shock the dilettante susceptibi— 
— (litis of men to whom the whole is a matter of personal indif— 
=-  ference—all this strikes the eye of the new-comer as he wan— 
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sons, that this state of things was hardly worthy of a country 
holding such a mission as England's in the East; and it is the 
increasing earnestness of those whom she sends out to conduct 
her duties here which causes the present fermentation. Men as 
honest as Dr, Russell come out here in hundreds; they are 
mostly actuated by the purest philanthropy towards the people; 
on first landing they treat the native with the respect due to à man 
and a brother. But when they find that these men will neither 
own the brotherhood with their lips nor their lives; when they 
find their whole conduct influenced by principles diametrically 
opposed. to those they themselves consider obligatory, their lan- 
guage always marked by the forecast and elaborate dissimulation 
of men whose ancestors have been oppressed from generation to 
generation, and the whole tenor of their intercourse with them- 
selves marked by habitual cringing with rare interruptions of 
unprovoked hostility, the honest John Bull, conscious of entire 
innocence of all wish to enslave anybody, and fresh.from the. 
land where a man may speak the thing he will, naturally loses 
at times all patience with such subjects; and though nothing 
can excuse real vruelty or injustice, we do, in all sincerity, be- 
lieve that a somewhat stern bearing is the necessary and proper | 
result. pos the Saturday Heview* emn see with regard to the 
people of the [Ionian Islands he should learn to see of those of 
Hindostan, and then he would not be joining the clamour against - 
an unfortunate band of exiles, who are, asa body, striving to — 
do their duty towards England's Indian wards, amidst privations, _ 
dangers, and sufferings, of which the continued misconstruction - 
of their brethren at home is ome of the heaviest elements. © -~ 
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^ 
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10. Reports of the Jur of the Madii Exhibition, 1857. 
ll. General Sketch of the Physical and Geological Bos of 
British India.” By G. B. GnEENOUGH, F. R. S. London. 


1855. 
12. Geological Map of Part of Bengal. By — W. S-Smen- 
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—.  . RETURNING to Calcutta after a — not very 
since, we turned into one of those — ookselling esta- 
ments which grace the “ city of palaces;" and desirous of 
ning — with the more recent additions to our 
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cluded that one at least of these catalogues we had received 
would be devoted to a carefully prepared list of valuable treatises 
illustrating the physical history of the earth. 

Dut we sought for these, and found them not. Engineering, 
Medicine, Chemistry, Military Science, Poetry and the Drama, 
Cheap, Literature, each had its own separate arrangement. We 
looked under ** General Science" in vain—under ** Miscellaneous = 
Literature,” but no works on Geology had there found their place. 
Atlast we had nearly come to the conclusion that we could not 
have received all the separate catalogues. One at least had been 
omitted. In this we expected to find grouped by themselves 
into an imposing class, all those valuable works on Mineralogy 
and Geology, all those noble treatises on the physical structure 
of this earth, which had been among the brightest and gvandest 
contributions to human knowledge that the hwman intellect 
had ever produced. Alas, our hopes were vain! Looking again 
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" , 
be some good reason for all this; and consequently to speculate 
on the position of geological knowledge in this country ; the pro- 
gress which had been made in this pursuit; fhe facilities which 
existed for its cultivation: and the prospects of its advancing in 
general estimation. One thing was clear, the general public cared 
little for these things. No intellectual pursuit which claimed res- 
-pect from the majority of thinkers; no object of study, which 
commanded the attention of even a fair proportion of those to 
whom the cultivation of their mental powers was an aim, could 
be, or would be, thus classed in lists intended to be of general 
service. 
What then was the cause of this? Why, ina land, which cer- 
tainly has never been characterized by intellectual lethargy, 
among a society, which experience had taught us was as fully 
alive if not nfore fully alive to, and as rapidly acquainted with, 
the ordinary triumphs of human intellect as any society in other 
lands, why should this higher study be neglected ? why should 
that which is one of -the most popular pursuits in Europe be, as 
it were, tabooed here, why should the most petty question of 
politics, or the most recent discovery. of some charlatan be more 
- thought of, and more enquired into, than the grandest and 
noblest discoveries of the changes affecting this globe on which 
we dwell, and exerting even a cosmical influence on the uni- 
"verse itself? 
- — We by no means forget that much has been done in India. 
On the contrary, those who know best how much has been done, 
know best also how little of a connected story can be gathered from 
all this. There are two forces, by which geology has been ena- 
bled widely to extend the limits of her dominion. Thereare first the -= 
disinterested andably executed labours of votaries, who, eithersing- 
» ly or in associated societies, have devoted their unpaid and unsoli- 
"ted energies to her service, and secondly the systematic and 

ntinuous labours of her regular army, who, either in connection 
the geological surveys established by almost every civilized 
Government im the world, or with some of those great mining 
. undertakings which in many countries are as truly a portion of 
the governmental establishments as are the troops of the State, 
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duous duties in other directions, have proved their faithful de- 
votion, by bringing from the most distant and most inaccessible 
localities, their tribute-offerings to lay at the feet of science, 
and her more regular troops are now steadily following up 
these victories. With hoyorable pride we may quoté a long 
list of able investigators of the geology of this country—and 
point to the names of Dangerfield, Coulthard, Maleolmson, 
Grant, Fulljames, Vicary, Colebropke, Spry, Spilsbury, New- 
bolt, Williams, Carter, Fleming, Strachey, Thomson, Hooker, 
Hislop, and many others—and among those who have investigat- 
ed the ancient, history of the Organic kingdoms, to Royle, Fal- 
coner, Baker, Cautley and D'Archiac. 

Why then, with such an array of contributors, has the science 
of Geology been so much neglected in this country ? Why have 
there existed, hitherto, no sufficient representations of its mine- 
ral and fossil wealth! Why no local collections, no local collee- 
tors, with whom the accumulated knowledge of years of resi- 
dence, and of detailed examination in each locality, might be 
found ? Why has each investigator to commence anew, and 
to work out for himself all that has.probably been done before 
and to do this possibly under great disadvantages ? — 

But on te other hand it may be asked what has been done? - 
What progress has Geological knowledge made amongst us? 
How far have we advanced in acquaintance with the struc- 
ture of the country in which we live? Ten years have now 
elapsed since the pages of the Calcutta Review laid before its — — 
readers, a brief summary of the state of knowledge of the 
Geology of India at that time. Probably the best answer to — — 

. the questions we have just started will be, briefly to pass im re- — — 

view the more important contributions to our subject which the — — 
intervening years have produced, and to gather from such a - 
review the great desiderata still remaining to be supplied, the _ 
great lacunz still waiting to be filled in. al —— 

One of the volumes, the #ftles of which we have given at 
head of this Article, enables us to do this with som 
far at least as Western Indi& is concerned. The i 
ing together into one volume, so as to afford easy re 

those desirous of consulting them, all the papers “t 

‘written on the subject, and therefore all that 
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Ed 
curing books for themselves, are &ufficient to deter many from en- 
tering as fully into such enquiries as they might otherwise be 
induced to do. The possession, therefore, in a portable volume, of 
all the papers previously published on any partacular subject or 
locality, the more important of those papers printed, in extenso, 
while a full abstract is given of those of minor interest or value, 
will be in India, more than elsewhere, appreciated. The true 
value of such a publication is only known to those whose fate 
may place them in isolated positions throughout the country, 
and who may have had no opportunity previously of becoming 
acquainted with the labours of others. And yet it is from per- 
sons so placed that we must inevitably look for the most im- 
portant aid. No mere casual visitor to any place can ever hope 
to bring together the same amount of detailed information, that 
can be acquired by those more continuously resident, And we 
speak only after a full estimate of the results of previous ex- 
perience, when we say, that we are justified in expecting a very 
large and very important accession of information from many of 
these isolated observers, if only their attention be directed to 
the proper points, and their interest in the matter excited. We 
feel convinced that every cultivator of science in India will 
confirm our opinion, that in no country will he meg} with more 
disinterested, and more zealous co-operation, with more eager 
assistance, or with more earnest appreciation, than in India. 
This immediate object requires only to be fairly stated, and he 
will find numbers of those, who perhaps at the same time openly 
avow their ignorance of the subject, ready to aid him heart 
and hand; while the few, who are fellow-workers with him in 
the same pursuit, will only be too much rejoiced to find even 
=~ the trace of sympathy in their studies, to hesitate in laying 
| yen all their stores of acquired, or to be acquired, information. 
— Yes!,it is not from any. want of a desire or willingness to aid, 
he student of science in India will fail, but from an igno- 
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he had undertaken, and alludes to that feeling of half despair 
which every Geologist must have felt creeping over him, 
when, after reading ** many hundreds of pages, the student finds 
‘himself barely on the threshold of his Subject, and with but a 
* faint sketch even of the most prominent Geological features of 
* the country he at first thought so well known." He may fairly 
claim the high and very honourable creditoof having most labori- - 
ously gone through, and most carefully compiled, the statements 
of all previous observers. He seems to have been fully aware of 
the difficulties attendant on this ungrateful task of generalizing 
from unconnected facts, and data loosely deseribed ; and if he 
has failed, his failure has arisen from too blind a confidence in 
the statements of others, and from his giving equal credit to all, 
however unequally qualified they may have been to offer an 
opinion, rather than from any want of labour on his part, or 
any absence of skill in combination or grouping. 

We shall not attempt to follow the author through his long 
paper, but confine ourselves to a passing allusion to some of the 
more prominent points. What the author's ** PRIMEITIVE PLU- 
TONIC ROCKS" (none of which he naively remarks have as yet 
been found, but to include which ** when they shall have been 
determined," the group is provisionally introduced) may mean, . 
we know not. Then we have, CAMBRIAN and SILURIAN ROCKS, ~ 
the relations of which to these great fossiliferous groups in Europe, - 
are determined solely on the fact of their containing slaty quartz, __ 
clay slates, quartzose gneiss, &c. Next we have a great group of — — 
Old Red Sandstone, this Old Red being by Dr. Carter subse- 
quently transferred to his Oolitic series, as Tara Sandstone. This _ 
group is founded on a series of beds which Dr. McClelland de-  — 
seribed as being beneath the eoal measures of the Southern part — 
of the Rajmahal Hills, and as he unhesitatingly referred all t | 
coal of India, now proved to be of various ages, to the earboni-  - 
ferous epoch of European Geologists, he naturally conclud 
the sandstones which he fancied to be below this coal 1 
present the * Old Red" of English Geologists. Now 
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^ 
has taken the country of Bundelcund at Rewah. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this very ground whfth Dr. Carter never 
had the opportunity of seeing, has been examined by the geo- 
logical survey, who have clearly shewn that not only-*are none 
of the rocks which occur there referable to any of Dr. Carter's 
subdivisions, but that they are of a totally different age. As 
yet these rocks have never yielded fossils, and therefore it 
1s impossible to fix exactly their true epoch. But it seems per- 
fectly established that they are altogether different from the coal- 
bearing rocks of India. This is a most important fact, for it en- 
tirely upsets all the reasoning as to the so-called diamond sand- 
stones, diamond limestone, &c. Mr. Oldham; in bringing forward 
these facts at the Asiatic Society in 1856, proposed for this great 
group, which was then for the first time separated as a whole 
from the coal-bearing sandstones of India, the name of the 
VINDHYAN group. : : | 
Passing on to the Cretaceous System, we are — to ask 
on what sufficient grounds Dr. Carter states that “ fossils pecu- 
* liar to the Lower Cretaceous and Upper Oolitic beds" occur in 
therocks between Trichinopoly and Pondicherry. Of course such 
a phrase means, that fossils have been found there which are speci- 
fieally identical with fossils which elsewhere are peculiar to 
these groups. Now if this be the meaning, and we presume it is, 
we are compelled to say that there is no ground whatever for 
the statement. Fossils which may be considered representatives 
of those, which in Europe are Upper Oolitic, do occur, but not 
one identical species. To quote Dr. McClelland’s authority 
on a question of this kind adds nothing to the proof: he neither 
had piven that attention to the subject, which was necessary to. 
enable him to offer an opinion, ngy had he the necessary books of 
reference, or collections for comparison. And, while Dr. Royle's 
opinion may have been excellent in questions connected with 
.botany, it 1s certainly the first time we ever heard him given as 
-an authority on fossil mollusca. Tn reality, the progress of dis- ` 
... €overy in that district tends to shew that there are beds belong- 
= ang to a stil more recent. portion of the Cretaceous System 
(7 than — were Epp represent." A most important dis- 
covery of fossils be onging to the same general epoch was made 
. in 18 Captain Keatinge, near Bung, on the North bank 
udda, to the west of 
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whatever of the great Cretaceous System had long been denied, 
and the assertion has been continued, even after the beautiful 
collections made by Kaye and C unliffe in Madras had been des- 
cribed and figured by Forbes and Egerton,* and even then it was 
supposed that rocks of this age oc curred nowhere else in India, 
until the zeal of Captain Keatinge brought those at Baug to light. 
It is scarcely probable that similar rocks will not be found ex- 
posed somewhere within the space of some hundreds of miles 
which intervene between Pondicherry and the Nerbudda. 

Dr. Carter's summary contains many valuable suggestions re- 
garding the ** Trappean Effusions," which he divides into two 
distinet series; he devotes a considerable space to his ** Inter- 

appean Lacustrine Formation," which he considers to represent 
as Miocene era of European geologists. A curious mistake is 
here made, which appears rather inexplicable. The author refers 
to this age, the ** Rajmahal Coal Formation” of Dr. McClelland, 
which that. author unhesitatingly considered to be of the Carbone 
ferous epoch! This strange reference depends upon an errone- 
ous statement made by Dr. McClelland in his report in 1848-49, 
that these beds **rested on beds of secondary trap." This 
error was, however, corrected so long since as 1854 by Mr. 
Oldham.t There is altogether, as regards this grouping, that 
strange confusion which must necessarily arise from badly des- x 

cribed facts on the one hand, and an Re G of any actual * 
knowledge of the country, on the other. E 

We have alluded to these inconsistencies ANG errors, not from 
a wish to throw any discredit on Dr. Carter’s summary, which - 
we consider most valuable, but simply to shew how fmpossible was 
the task he undertook, without the advantages of personal « ee 
_amination. The few examplés we have given will shew that Hec — 
has, in one place, admitted as authoritative the distinctions es 
blished by some previous author, and in another case, altogether 
rejected the statements of-the same person, and this with out 
any assigned reason, other than that of making all har irmoniz 
with a system. In truth, under the circumstances of the « 
the inevitable result of- such an attempt with the resou 
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studied, confusion is of course the necessary consequence. In 
grouping such previous observations, it by no means suthces 
that all the fragments of former sketches should be joined in 
one picture; the hand of a master acquainted with the ground, 
and thus enabled to mterpret the meaning of those scratchy out- 
lines, must be exerted with as great care in removing their faul- 
ty detail, as in supplying the few touches required to harmonize 
the whole. 
The structure of Bombay itself has been described both by Dr. 
- Carter and Dr. Buist, and much light has been thrown upon the 
peculiar and very interesting geological features of that island. 
The former author would seem to have an irresistible love for 
numbering and naming, and to be gifted by nature with a kind 
of method, which would render his services invaluable in charge 
of some extended collection. We will quote here a short sen- 
tence in illustration of this. He describes four distinct periods 
in the formation of Bombay : lst, that of the Primary Volcanic 
or Trappean Effusions: 2nd, that of the deposit of the Fresh- 
water Strata: 3rdly, &c. &c. And he then proceeds to describe 
these four periods in order. “Ist Pertop. With the rocks 
“of this period we have little or nothing to do, as they form no 
“part, se far as my observations extend, of the Island of Bombay.” 
Tf so, it is difficult to see how they can properly be brought into 
a description of that island, excepting on the conviction of a sys- 
tematic mind that something must have preceded the earliest 
known beds in that locality. It is an easy task to multiply peri- 
x ods and times on this elephant-tortoise plan! But it is rather 
n inconsistent With the requirements of a descriptive paper, to 
—. — pass from an account of what is seen, into speculations as to what 
| às unseen. | 
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rently of the long continued erosion by the waters of the rivers 
which now flow in those ravines. These beds yielded to the hur- 
ried inspection of Captain Strachey, who could only bring away 


2 few things, remains of Hippotherium, Horse, Rhinoceros, Ble- 
phant and of Ruminants; and the beds are supposed to be of 
about the same age as those so well known to geologists from 
the researches and collections of Faleoner and Cautley.* (more 
recent 7) : : 

Captain Strachey’s section represents, near the plains of Hin- 
dostan, a considerable thickness of ** Secondary” rocks in junc- 
tion with these Sewaliks from which, he states, he had pro- 
cured “ what he believed to be the impression of a Trilobite.” 
We think we are correct in stating that this supposed Trilobite 
turned out, on closer examination, to be no fossil at all, but sim- 
ply a concretion im the clayey bed. The fossil evidence from 


of salt springs. From the mineral character Captain Strachey 


stituting a portion of the Tertiary rocks of that country, and 
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upon the true Nummulitie rocks, in all known localities, extending from 
Arabia and Persia on the West, to Burmah on the East, this upper group 
being characterized generally by the presence of gypsum and of petro- 
leum (the * Gypsiferous" series of Loftus) I would allude to the occur- 
rence of petroleum springs in the vicinity of Cherra, and also further to 
the East, near Cachar, as an additional proof of the remarkable constan- 
cy in general character and detail, which this important group of rocks 
presents over à widely extended area."* 


There have been reports, both by Dr. Fleming and Mr 
Theobald, on the geology of that most interesting portion of the 
Punjab, the Salt-range. But very much yet remains to be done 
there, before we can say that there is any connected account of 
its structure; and the palwontological evidence which its rocks 
seem to contain in abundance, must be worked out carefully, 
not in the strangely confused way in which it has hitherto been 
brought up. ‘That there are, in that part of the country, repre- 
sentatives of almost the whole series of Indian rocks, appears 
certain from the few fossils which have been procured. And 
it wil be a noble field for.any one, who may have the oppor- 
tunity and ability to work it out. From the recent alluvial 
beds, downwards through the Sewaliks, with their rich fauna, 
to the Nummulitie group, with its beautifully varied series of 
marine molluscs, thence to the Jurassic, and Triassic, the Per- 
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epoch. One word of caution here for future enquirers. Tt is 
this; the materials from which the authors worked had been 
contributed by many hands, and had frequently been collected 
under circumstances of considerable difficulty and even danger 
(witness Vicary's noble efforts, when marching with troops in the 
face of a watchful and treacherous enemy ) and it was therefore 
scarcely possible to avoid sometimes confusion and intermingling 
of specimens. In a few cases, we believe, this has occurred, 
and it will be found that some of the fossils deseribed in this most 
valuable memoir in reality do not belong to the Nummulitie 
group, but to rocks of a more recent date. These cases are, 
however, but few, and by their very rarity shew the care with 
which such a work, prepared thousands of miles from the coun- 
try whence the fossils were derived, and prepared from materials 
collected from various and distant localities, by many different 
observers, has been executed. To all students of Indian geo- 
logy, it must ever remain a standard work of reference. 

We have above limited the period over which we would ex- 
tend our review to the last ten years. During this time the only 
truly geological additions to the knowledge of the structure of 
Bengal proper, are to be found in the memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India, and. in the detached papers by the officers of - 
that establishment. To them We are indebted for the first lifting — 
even of the corner of the thick veil, which cast so much doubt - 
and diffieulty over the question of the ace of some of the most | 
important groups of rocks in Eastern India. Previously to the — — 
commencement of their enquiries, all the coal beds of Bengal, and — — 
of India at large, were indiscriminately placed as truly Cabon : 
ferous, by the official report of the coal committee. The Sur- è 
vey has shewn them to be of very different ages; and it is even 
more than doubtful whether any are really Carboniferous; t 
great group of sandstone connected with these coal beds ha: 
been proved to belong to three or four different series ; and many 
of the apparent anomalies thus at once take their appropria te — 
places in order and succession. Some of the laws which have 
regulated the disturbances to which these rocks have been sub-  — 
jected, the lines of the great dislocations and the conseq 
of them, have also been shewn. Tt is not as yet possible 
duge all these to their pro andi io cid ! 
of éach, but much has. . In Central | 
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been fixed besides, the great groups or formations of the ‘Lal- 
cheer. the Damuda and the Mahadeva, all great sci ies of rocks re- 
presenting great lapses of time, and separated by interval: marked 
by the unconformity of their superposition. lo the detailed 


reports of the Survey we must refer for the proofs on which this 
classification 1s based. 

In the various summaries of their proceedings submitted to 
Government from time to time by the brothers Schlagintweit, in 
connexion with the Magnetic Survey of India, some of their 
geological results are given. It would be scarcely fair to look 
to such brief abstracts for any important facts, ard we must 
await the publication of their details. There is but httle geo- 
logical information given, and even that little has in many res- 
peets been proved quite untenable, by the more careful or subse- 
quent examination of the officers of the Geological Survey. We 
shall not, therefore, delay here to notice these reports. 

Turn we now to Madras. The principal publications bearing on 
the geology of the Madras Presidency, have issued from the Go- 
vernment Central Museum. Contributions of the kind published 
in the catalogues, &c. of that institution, cannot fairly be expect- 
ed to be of that general character, or hich stamp, which would 
mark them as valuable additions to a general knowledge of 
the structure of the country; they naturally, indeed almost 
inevitably, assume the form of merely descriptive catalogues. 
But even catalogues can be rendered valuable, when pro- 
perly arranged, a credit which we regret to say we can- 
not assign to those of the Madras museum.  Presuming that 
the objects catalogued have been themselves arranged in the 
order in which they are so numbered and named, we ask” 
R of what possible service can a collection of natural objects, 
E of fossils for example, prove, when arranged without any 
- regard to the affinities of the organisms it contains, but sim- 
E ply in the alphabetical order ,of the first letter of the - 
P 


s) o, mm ies ! | How can the student learn anything, but confusion 
e of deas, from seeing thus mixed,up plants and other terrestri 
. .. remains with marine shells and fishes, &c. Let any one read the 
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formed) Fusus, Lymmea, &c. ! ! Here we have deep-sea shells 
walking arm in arm with ferns and land plants, and salt water 
crabs and urehins paying a morning visit to, and sitting in the 
most friendly proximity with, land and freshwater*shells. There 
are similar cases on almost every page. Nor are the other ca- 
talogues in much better order. Take the minerals: a large series 
has evidently been purchased from the well known dealer at 
Bonn, and the ordinary labels always issued by Krantz with his 
minerals, and which are printed in French, German and Ene- 
lish, have ply*been reprinted. The catalogue of recent Mol- 
lusca is a mere string of names, with scarcely a single locality 
given, and with scarcely a single reference to the authors who 
have described them, and those for the most part erroneously 
printed.* | 
The instances we have given above have been taken without the 
slightest selection from page after page as we opened the cata- 
logue. Was ever such utter confusion put forward as tending to. 
be of service to the students? We perfectly agree with the 
editor in his preface to the same catalogue, that few even amon 
long-established museums can shew a more varied collection, but 
we differ altogether*from his notion that a good opportunity is now 
afforded ** those desirous of studying the natural history, the 
fauna and flora of geology, the now extinet plants and animals 
which have in succession, through immense geological periods, 
been the occupants of the earth." We pity the student who — 
has to work his way through such a mass of unarranged materi- —— 
als. We have no hesitation in saying that, — museum s E 
.Madras be in reality arranged in the same way as its cata og = 
are (which we presume to be the case,) every well-wishe 











sound knowledge, instead of finding a source of congratulatio 
the very large numbers of visitors, which are monthly paraded 
the newspapers, must on the contrary regret that they.shou 
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be properly or effectively guided by those who know not 


the mode or the end of those labours. Ifa museum like this at 
Madras is to be a geological museum, à ecologist is, and can 
be, the only “person capable of arranging it or of even knowing 
what to arrange. If it be a natural history collection, one whe 


is at least capable of distinguishing an eel from a serpent, and 
who can see that mere external resemblance in form is no suffi- 
cient ground of placing them together, must be in charge. It is 
something infimtely worse than a mere mistake, to suppose that 
the true purposes of a museum can be served^by W accumula- 
tion of a mass of materials, and that the value of the collection 
can be, in the slightest degree, estimated by the number of its 
specimens. There may be millions of utterly useless rubbish, 
which would be-much more profitably. employed in metalling 
the roads, than in lumbering the olass-cases of what assumes to 
be a scientific collection. But who is to select? Who is to reject? 
If the controller have not the information requisite to enable 
him to do so with advantage, his subordinates are not likely to 
have. And so rubbish goes on rapidly accumulating. Such 
a collection, so put together, (we cannot say arranged,) placed 
in good rooms with good light, may be an ‘inducement to wile 
away an idle hour, and may bring together crowds of children to 
romp among its cases,“ but it can never teach, it can never in- 
struct, it can never educe a thought. 

— We regret to, be compelled by a sense of justice, to speak in 
terms of unmitigated censure of another publication relating to 
Puede In the ** Reports of the J uries of the Madras Exhibi- 

tion o 1857, published by authority, and issuing with all the. 
sanction which is derived from an association of those members 
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interested in, the several classes into which the objects exhibited 
were sub-divided, and whose names are collectively given as con- 
ferring a sanction on the statements and decisions of the Juries, 
we find the first report relates to ** mining, quarrying, metallur- 
*gica: operations and mineral products." To this report are ap- 
pended a series of circulars offering rewards for the diseovery of 
* Blue Mountain Limestone,” and of ** illustrated circulars” on 
: Il «c TX. ? x | 2» A 
what the author is pleased to call “ Practical Geology.” There 
is not a single page of all these which does not contain some of 
the most glaring, and, if they were not at the same time mischiev- - 
ous, some of the most laughable, mistakes. To a geologist the 
mere mention of some of these will suffice, we find “shells from - 
* the Greensand or Muschelkalk formations, one of the lowest of 
* the Cretaceous group ;” rocks of blue Mountain Limestone con- 
taining numerous Silurian fossils! In the Silurian rocks we are 
told, that among other fossils occur some of the two principal 
groups of coral animals, as Hemicosmitgs pyriformis! ! (shade 
of Von-Buch! where art thou?) ** No indications of reptiles” it 
is said “ have yet been met with in this group (Upper Silurian} 
* and this agrees beautifully with the Mosaic account of the crea- 
‘tion detailed from the 20th to 23rd verse of the lst chapter of 
* Genesis ; it is probable that the fifth period or day corresponds” | 
&c., &c. First the agreement is said to be beautiful, andthenit — 
comes out, that this beautiful agreement rests entirely on a pro- — 
bability, a probability which we need scarcely assure our readei 
is entirely of the writers own assumption. Again, “among the 
* Cephalopoda’ (the Old Red Sandstone series) we find Clymenia, —— 


a 





also Bellerophon (!) and OrtHoceras” noris this a mistake,forwefind 
the same strange assertion repeated on the next} age in reference — 
. to the Mountain Limestone. “< Of the class Cephalopoda, the Ortho- 

*ceratite or siphuncled and chambered shell like a straight Nau- — — 


< tilus is abundant. The genera Goniatites and Bellerophon ave — 
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The whole series concludes with the statement, ** The above 
< series which describe and illustrate the fossils and strata near 
* egt to the coal, have been prepared with the view of communi- 
* eating information (?) on this subject.” 

We regret to see the names of some worthy cultivatora of 
science associated with these reports. We do not think it pos- 
sible that the zealous companion of Kaye who first brought to 
light the beautiful fossils found near Ootatoor and Pondicherry, 
can have seen, much less have approved of such reports. Had he 
seen them, such errors could not have escaped his correction. So 
long as these circulars were confined to a local journal, they of 
course came before the public with only that amount of autho- 
rity attached to them, which the name of the editor conveyed. But 
when issued by authority, as the reports of juries officially 
selected to pass a solemn verdict on collections officially call- 
ed together by the head of the Government, they assume i 
different character altogether. We protest against such a mis- 
application of public money in thus spreading error; we cannot 
llow ourselves, even by implication, to be made the laughing- 
stock of the geological world, which we should be if such —* 
surdities were permitted to pass unrebuked. 

But sad as is the ignorance thus displayed, our objeet in thus 
strongly calling attention to it, is far different from any desire 
merely to find fault. We have done so with a special end and pur- 
pose, which will appear more fully in the succeeding pages. And that 
purpose is simply this, We desire to draw from all these facts 

- their moral, and that moral we believe to be most clearly, that such 
mistakes not only will occur, such errors not only will be made, 
but that they must be expected to occur and must be looked for 
, as inevitable, until there be sgme sound means of general educa- 
tion in these applied sciences. If those means really existed, it 
— would be simply impossible to find among half a dozen educated 
— — gentlemen, one who could openly and publicly set forth such 
— sogonoiee as ** information." ; 
We turn, with pleasure, to some of the most valuable contri- 
_ butions to the geology of India, which have appeared during the 
= last den years, namcly the labours of the Rey, Messrs. F lislop 
. .— and Haunter in the district of Nagpore.* These gentlemen. 
= busily and dbvotediyengwgen in conducting a large and impor- 
| tamt missionary establishment, to which were attached valuabies 
.. schools requiring constant superintendence and care, have yet. 
= found time, snatched ec x from their more pressing duties, 
_ to bring together and combine into m — deseriptive 
* the detached Gtiser vations whidb ey were enabled to 
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make during their annual tours, visiting their out-stations, and 
marching from village to village proclaiming to the benighted 
inhabitants the glorious tidings of that Gospel whose ministers 
they were. Few districts have received more able illustration, 
even from professional geologists, than has the vicinity of Nag- 
pore from these zealous missionaries. Mr. Hislop Has continu- 
ed his labours, and since he has been deprived of the aid of his 
fellow-worker, has found time to discuss in some valuable papers 
the more theoretical questions of the geological age of the rocks 
he had before described. We would point to these most impor- 
tant communications, as almost the only instances within the pe- 
riod to which we have limited ourselves, of local contributions 
from permanent residents to the geology of their immediate 
neighbourhood. Mr. FHislop's own experience, so clearly told in 
his brief history of the successive stages in his geological dis- — 
coveries, shews how slowly, how gradually, evidence after evi- 
dence accumulated; how one season yielded one fact, the succeed- 

ing season another, until after years of untiring and unbroken 
application, he was at last able to think that sufficient material 

had been brought together to justify his reasoning on the 
whole, and attempting to bring all into one co-ordination or Sys- 
tem. We know of no brighter instance of the value of early 
training and habits of observation, than we find in. these papers. 
Premising that the general result of these enquiries was sub= 
mitted to the Geological Society of London in 1854, we would. 
quote here the words of the author. They seem to us to tell sime. 

ply and forcibly the progress of his discoveries, and to show - 
how steadily cach successive day was forced to throw an nddi- — — 
tional ray of light on the whole, while at the same time they —— 
prove by actual example the truth of a remark we made above, | 
that the enquirer in India will never have to complain of w née 
of aid, or sympathy, zealously and frankly afforded to "No 
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Mr. Hislop says ;— E 22 


* In 1845 I procured a few fossils of the same kind from the Gun 7 Mi 
sandstone, and two TRUM anao lleague, the | — 
Kt. Hunter, and myself, fell in aous arat 
* Chándá eighty miles south of Nagpore. None of these Aya mens, — | 
however, were preserved, nor was anything further dc 10 by us or by 
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the Nizam’s territory, and at Chikni and Hingapghat in this state. fn 
a few days after, at the same spot, I found the first bone, and Mr. 
Hunter the first tooth ; and, after a week or two, on Takli plain, about 
24 miles N. W. of Nagpore, I met with the first Fruit and Entomostracan. 
About the same time, from observing the traces of ancient vegetation on 
the soft clgyey sandstone, nsed in the absence of chalk for whitening 
the writing boards in our mission schools, L was led to make inquiries 
about the locality from which it was brought, which ended in the dis- 
eovery of Glossopterts and Phyllotheca, and some seeds or seed-vessels at 
Bokhara, six miles north of Nagpore. Ere long we were joined by our 
friend Captain Wapshare, Judge Advocate of the Nagpore Subsidiary 
Force, who added many valuable vegetable remains to our collection ; and 
it is to hisable and generous efforts that we owe, among other rare ac- 
quisitions, the first palm and the first mulberry-like fruits, From the 
red shale of Korhadi, seven miles north of Nagpore, I procured tracks of 
Annelids, and more recently, in combination with them, the foot-marks 
of some reptile: and towards the end of the year, in company with 
Lieutenant Sankey of the Madras Engineers, I visited Silewada, twelve 
miles north of Nagpore, ^where the sandstone yielded a. profusion of rich 
and most beautiful specimens of Glossopteris, and whence have since been 
obtained a variety of Exogenous stems, several species of Phyllotheca, and 
an interesting specimen, contributed by Mr. Hunter, of an allied genus, 
which by Lindley and Hutton is reckonedan Zquisetum, and by Buubury 


. probably an Asterophyllites.* A mission tour, undertaken about the same 


time, conducted my colleague and myself past the fresh-water formation 
at Pahadsingha, forty miles W. N. W. of Nagpore, in which was detected 
an abundance of fish-scales dispersed through the stone. On our re- 
turn, Mr. Hunter, among the seeds and fruits of T4kli, discovered 
the first specimen and the greater part of our fossil Coleoptera ; while 
we received an accession to our collection of shells from Dr. J. Miller, 
then of the 10th Regiment Madras N. L, who, while on an excursion 


— with Dr. Fitzgerald, had found the fresh-water formation at Butárá 
. near Machhagodi, eighty miles north of Nagpore, and also from Mr. 


, who had fallen in with it at Pilkapahád, twenty-five miles to 


Kampti quarries tbe first Vertebraria, a fine species of Phyllotheca, a 
ng endogenous leaf, and an abundant kind of seed, all of which he 
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‘observations had been qade on the remains of quadrupeds and shells 
imbedded in»comparatively recent deposits. Since that, on our annual 
mission tours, we have become acquainted with a productive site for 
sandstone organisms at Mángali sixty miles south of Nagpore, which 
has afforded a few unusual vegetable remains, a species of steria, scales 
and jaws of fish, and the entire head of a Saurian ; we have passed. 
through districts abounding im laterite and iron ore, and have increased 
our knowledge of the geological structure of the country generally." 


if we could only induce others to follow in the footsteps of 
these worthy men, to lose no opportunity of bringing together 
the facts they met with, and collecting the evidences of those 
facts, how much might we not hope to gain, how rapidly might. 
we not expect to extend the domain of our knowledge. Š 

It detracts not in the slightest degree from the value of Mr. 
Hislop's papers, that the progress of investigation has shewn him | 
to be in error on several points. Their value consists, not so 
much in their perfection or completeness, as in the fidelity with: 
which only that which was seen is stated, and the perfect dis- 
tinctness with which those facts, and the reasoning founded on- 
them, are stamped. The facts remain, the reasonings are of 
course subject to much modification in consequence of extended 
knowledge. Nor could it be with any justice anticipated, that 
detached observations made during successive®seasons and at 
long intervals, made too under the pressure of more important and 
trying duties, often unavoidably left unfinished and incomplete — — 
in the hurry of other engagements, it could not, we say, be fair — 
anticipated that such observations would yield the same fruit. 
as a systematic examination of the country.* From this it has 
resulted. that several of Mr. Hislop's conclusions must be modi- — 
fied, and in fact have been modified, by the more detailed exam __ 
minations of the Geological Survey. Mr. Hislop refers the w 
of the sandstone beds to one series, and considers them the s 
as the sandstones previously divided by Dr. Carter in 
Summary into three sub-groups. On the contrary the Geo 
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portion of the aqueous rocks in the Rajmahal district, and which 
are also seen in the Nerbudda valley. The whole of them are 
unhesitatingly called Jurassic by Mr. Hislop. Whether this 
will finally prove to be their true epoch remains to be proved. 
But to those interested in the matter, we would suggest the pro- 
priety of considering the remarks of the geological surveyors 
in their report on the analogous field of Talcheer, where the 
probability of some at least of the rocks described by Mr. His- 
lop proving to be of Permian age, is forcibly pointed out.* 

We find too that Mr. Hislop himself has considerably altered 
his opinion, for in a brief summary of some of his results, which 
he communicated to the Asiatic Society in Bombay before sail- 
ing for Europe, he speaks of these rocks, as Triassic or Liassic, 
basing his opinion on the occurrence of fossil. fish-teeth ( Cerato- 
dus) which he had at first supposed to be from Tertiary beds. 
Wedo not in reality think it a matter of any importance, at 
the present, whether these beds be Jurassic, or ‘Triassic or even 
Paleozoic. What every sound geologist desires to learn is the 
suecession of these beds, the mode in which one depends on the 
other, how one has grown from the other, in fact their history. 
We accept, therefore, the system adopted by the Geological 
Survey in India, of giving local names to these groups, leaving 
the determination of their true affinities, as compared with 
established European groups, for future research. Such names 
are useful for the time, in giving definite and brief terms by 
which to distinguish certain groups of beds, and so avoiding 
much cireumlocution, and when the epoch to which such belong 
is clearly established, they are readily merged into the larger 
and more general classification, based on wider investigations. 

As regards geological maps, India has received during the 

last ten years a few valuable contributions. Foremost among 
these, from the fact of its referring to the empire at large, 
more than from the accuracy or detail of its information, we 
would place, the general sketch of the Physical and Geological 
features of British India, by Mr- Greenough, published in 1855. 

- To all who had the pleasure of being acquainted with that. 
able and original thinker, to whom the progress of sound views 

— jn Geological Science is much indebted, and who never hesitated 
— boldly to withstand any tendeney on the part of its cultivators 
to. run riot with any favorite dogma or any ** authorized” opi- 
= nion, his excessive partiality for maps of al kinds was well- 
known. Maps were employed by him as a means of exhibiting 
acts and phenomena which it would scarcely occur to others. 

= ecord; the desire of locating, geographically, any 
hether relating to his own favorite study, geology, 

xs of Geological Survey of India, Part I. pp: 81, 82. pe 
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or to any other, seems to have been with him irresistible. To 
some feeling of this kind, we presume, is to be attributed the 
commencement of this map of India. Every fact bearing on 
the geological structure of the country, which was met with in 
the course of his extensive reading, was jotted down on a map 
of the country at the point where it was stated to occur. The 
loealities of minerals, of fossils, of coal, &c., thus became noted ; 
the outline of different rocks, as described or mapped by others, 
was transferred to his own map; and as materials thus aceumu- 
lated, the various detached and isolated: points of the bounda- 
ries were united and rendered in some degree consistent. This, 
in reality, was the only original work contributed by Mr. 
Greenough to the map; and in many cases this has been-very- 
ingeniously and cleverly done. That the map however was 
suffered to remain as it was compiled, with, in several places, 
contradictory and incredible statements on the face of it, was, 
unfortunately, caused by its compiler having been lost to the 
world of science before its publication was completed, and is € 
proof that the mode of compilation was that we have suggest- 
ed. i -i 
Defective, however, as this map is, and as indeed every such 
first attempt must be, and having no pretence whatever to be 
more than a pictorial representation of the extent of area over | 
which certain rocks are known to extend (no attempt even being 
made to point out the true geological relations of those rocks) 
it has unquestionably been of very essential service. There are 
many persons who will examine and comprehend such an ap- . 
peal to the eye, who would never trouble themselves to study - 
a detailed description. And the very 'esire to correct the er- 
rors of such a map will in itself lead to enquiry. © 9 7 77 
In 1852 a valuable resumé of all the information acquired by — 
Captain W: S. Sherwill during his long continued connection  — 
with the Revenue Survey, was embodied in a geological map of — 
Bengal. We would express our great regret that the topogra- 
phy of this map, as well as that of Mr. Greenough, should be 
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nomical tham geological Indéed in its geology there are some 
strange inconsistencies. Would our readers fancy an historian 
in tracing out the succession of events in the English annals, 
placing the reign of our Sixth Edward prior to that of John, 
and proving, to his own satisfaction at least, that the unwilling 
concession of their chartered rights to the boldand manly barons 
of the latter, was only the result of the yielding piety of the former. 
Let our readers, we say, fancy this, and they will have an in- 
stance somewhat "analogous to the reading w hich the author of this 
map gives of some passages-in the history of the geolog ical changes. 
which have occurred within the area of his. map. We find 
* Old Red Sandstone,” resting on, and therefore subsequent to, 
« Mountain Limestone," both being undisturbed! In his sec- 
tions also, we see some 300 feet in thickness of Asbestus forming 

a regular bed resting upon Hornblende, and covered by Later ite, 
a statement which, to use a common phrase “ requires confirma- 
* tion." 

* 'Tothe same author we owe two very interesting papers, in 
which some geological facts of value are given. In one he des- 
cribes the district ofthe Rajmahal Hills;* in the other the trip to 
the snowy regions north of Darjecling.T Conveyed i in a charming 
sfyle, the reader is led along with all the enjoyment, but not the 
fatigue of his traveller. The geological facts are, however, only 
incidentally noticed, and these contributions can scarcely be con- 
sidered as fairly belonging to our subject. The previous sepa- 
rate maps of Capt. Sherwill, of the districts of Behar, Shahabad, 

- and part of Bhaugulpore, were all embodied in his subsequent 
general map, and need not therefore be referred to. ‘The geolo- 
gical maps of the districfs reported on by the Geological Survey, 

J Are also published separately, we believe. But with these, the 

.. list of maps must conelude. We do not, of course, enumerate 

= hers- the maps which, in many cases, Have SITuschced Memoirs, 

— but which must be taken as part ofthose Memoirs. 

= To the pe ogy of India, the contributions have been but 
— In the pages of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, Caleutta, will 
— be found. descriptions and analyses of several, to which. Mr. Pid- 

.. dington has given names, as new to science, which names have 

toa small extent gained currency. But the value of these re- 
lts "ell. — -And until the. — of the- Ne- 
, &c., of this author bi E dr | more 
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:ndebted for an interesting account of the district in which he was 
for some time located,* and from which the supposed mineral was 
obtained along with many other loose specimens. It will be worth 
while briefly to refer to it here, as affording an excellent instance 
of the great care which should be given to the discrimination of 
such objects. We shall quote the actual words of Mr. Pidding- 
ton.f . 


.* Our specimen is apparently the remains of an oblique rhemboidal 
table, much broken down by exposure to the atmosphere, or to theaction 
of water, and decomposing externally.” ` 

** Its external colour, feel, soiling, and hardness when scraped, are ex- 
actly those of an impure earthy chalk ; * * #7 

** [ts fracture, seen on a very small surface, is coarse and hackly, and'it is 
ofsome considerable toughness. It shews also in the fracture thin brown 
coloured veins, such as are sometimes seen in common earthy iron ores 
from vegetable matter," 

“It is externally very friable and soiling. It adheres a little to 
the tongue, and feels heavy. The interal colour is that of a dull dirty 
fawn coloured claystone, the lustre earthy, but perhaps in astrong light a 
little saccharine.” : 

“The smell is very remarkable, being oily and rancid, as if oil hat 
been spilled upon it; and this especially when it is pulverised or 
heated high enough to drive off the water. The powder is ofa dull  — 
yellowish white colour. The external chalky surface then, is that. di — 
the decomposed mineral* * * Its spec: gravity is but 3.43 SENSE bee 

* Blowpipe examination. Yu the forceps it blackens, softens and : some- 
times exfoliates a little, or a piece flies off. The most rer kable — 
characters are the blackening and softening, by which last the points o; = 
the forceps are deeply impressed into the assay.” ‘ The blackened 
affords no trace of a sulphuret, and in the reducing flame the bla 
Soon goes off, leaving the whole mineral of a dirty greyish white,”* : E 

“ Via Humida, * * * By the only analysis for which I could afford — — 
an assay, from so small and precious a specimen, I find it to contain à 


Sulphate of Barytes, p^ s hoe. P252. 
Carbonate of Lead, -u * — seg 3. 
r CRISS DE M aee cR TIS CU M ca MO 
Water Organic Matter and loss, ... ..  — 
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of it for Lieut. Haughton, and I have thereforg named it, provisionally, 
Haughtonite." 

We fancy our readers from the above description have proba- 
bly anticipated the solution of ail these eurious facts. If not, 
we will solve their doubts at once, by telling them that this 
**precious" specimen of aS valuable" new mineral was nothing 
more nor less than*a fragment of old, dried-up vefte paint ; it 
derived its flat table-like form from the surface on which it dried, 
its cerious brown wavy lines from the disseminated films of oil 
through it, these at onee@accounting for the blackening and 
softening when heated; and for the oily and rancid smell. We 
doubt not, there had been lying in some out of the way corner of 
the verandah of Capt. Haughton’s residence in the country, a box 
which was the receptacle of all loose fragments of stones belong- 
ing to nothing in particular; and that with the many fragments z 
of stones and ores had been thrown a piece of hardened ‘paint, 
which had lain at the bottom of some earthen pot until it was 
useless. Such was the Haughtonite. We cannot, therefore, 
admit the other minerals described by the same author, without 
further and more careful examination. 

A wide field still remains for future enquiries in Indian mine- 
ralogy; and many will be the additions to the list of Indian 
minerals. In Bengal, the direction which the railroads have 
taken passing over ground which is for the most part nearly flat, 
there will be but little opportunity afforded by cuttings through 

rock for such collections, but we trust that on the Bombay side ] 
of the peninsula, some one interested in such pursuits has been 
carefully watching the operations of the railway engineers. The 

‘vast cuttings through the trap-rocks on the Bhore Ghaut, must 

E have yielded splendid specimens of the varieties of Zeolites known = 

— to occur there. And we shall be greatly surprised, if several — — 
— r varieties not hitherto observed, have not been brought to — 
— We look eagerly to our bombay brothers of the ham- . 

rmation on this point. — - muy gee 














the last few years, the Court of Directors of the Bast — — 
mpany, anxious to do what in them lay ‘to promote : 
Íiterial wealth of this country, sent to each of the three — — 
dencies of India, a gentleman to act as mineral viewer, Wit 

reference to the extent of the deposits, and the prae! 
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Palamow, and Sirgoojah. We may say that he has not added 

single geological fact to those already known regarding these 
fields. He has discussed fully the probable expense, and the 
probable difficulties, attendant on the proposed attempt to work 
the iron ores, and this portion of his report is valuable and im- 
portant, as giving the candid impressions of one conversant ex- 
perimentally with such undertakings. His calculations do not 
very materially differ from those given year before by Mr. Old- 
ham, if allowance be made for the different scale of the works 
proposed. Mr. Smith's reports regasding the other fields, mere- 
ly notice the facts of thickness, number of beds and facility for 
extraetion, &c. 

in Bombay, Mr. Blackwell visited the NNerbüdda district 
and Sinde, and in his reports has discussed the feasibility of pro- 
fitably manufacturing iron, and of obtaining coal.* | 

We have not seen any reports by Mr. Wall respecting the 
Madras districts, with the exception of a short description of his 
trip to Kotah on the Godavery, published in the Madras Lit. 
and Phil. Journal,f in which he gives some facts of interest and 
importance, bearing on the geology of the country. 

We have alluded, however, to these reports for a special reason. 
We should never have looked for a geological description of the 
country examined in such papers, and yet they afford a tacit- 
and therefore unanswerable acknowledgment, on the part of the 
authors of these reports, of the value of geological knowledge. . 

We are not of the school who fancy, that practice, if suggess- 
ful, can ever be opposed to science. We reject zz toto the absurd 
distinetion of ** practical” men, and laugh to ridicule the eant 
of those who imagine there can be any real opposition in such. 
things. We believe that the great author of inductive sci — 
correctly stated the progress of knowledge, “ ascendendo | 
t axiomata, descendendo ad opera," we believe that princip 
must be known before the application of those principles ¢an 
safely attempted; and however valuable the manipulative 
acquired by long continued **practice" and deyotion to or 
suit, may be, when that pursuit is to be coRtinued 
same conditions, we know also, that those most li ely 1 
taken and led astray, if these conditions be altere 
cisely those most practical, most skilled in the mere p 
what they have acquired. We speak sti 
. from the frequency with which we 
* practical men"! And £hi t 
Mise Stee interested in the questions discusse 
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those very persons who know nothing of either tho practice o 
the science involved in the matter. 

But to return to our immediate subject. ‘The reports, as we 
said, of these practical viewers have been published, of men of 
high, and deservedly high, reputation in their own pursuits z 
and in every single instance, have these gentlemen found it ex- 
pedient and necessi iry to enter into ge ologic al detauils—to spe: ak of 
the science, that is, not of the practice—and to do thisas the ground- 
work, the foundation, and the only safe foundation, on which to 
build up their practical results. 

And still, curiously enough, there is not a single instance which 
does not at once betray the almost total want of acquaintance, 
on the part of the writers with the very subject matter, which, 
involuntarily, they felt compelled te introduce. One of these 
gentlemen, having somewhere become acquainted with the names 
applied by the Geological Surveyors to different groups of rocks, 
has apparently put them into a bag, and shaking them up well, 
has drawn them out in suecession and then taken this order, as 
the order in which they occurred in nature. ‘The proceeding is, 
at least, impartial. 

Now we would here ask, why is this? Why should there be, 
in matters connected with the physical structure of the earth, a 
eonfusion of ideas which does not exist on other points? To us, 
the answer js obvious—simply this, that there do not as yet 
exist the general means of acquiring in childhood a knowledge of 
these matters. Would any sane person be found talking of 
wanfing a ^ praetical" man if it were desired to ealculate thehei »ht 
of one of the mountains of the moon, or to measure the a Nea 
of a fixed star. The builder-up of telescopes, the practical opti- 
cian is here, as in other things, a necessary adjunct to any such 
operations. To his skill we mast be inde ted for the beautiful 
contrivances for abridging space, and measuring minute ular 
distances, but these contrivances are only the —— embodi- 
ment of suggestione derived from, and of wants felt others. 
— But why would the optician not, be applied to in t such a case? 

— = aaa e are cc cen the scientific astron — 
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mentary, of natural geience. They, would then at least know 
what the problems to be solyed meant, and be able to estimate 
their chance of undertaking them; they would. see where ex- 
tended and general knowledge came into play, and where limit- 
ed and practical skill was required. 

Surely, it is to this want of early acquaintance with the sub- 
lune discoveries of geology, that we may trace the frequent 
(alas! how often ill judged) attempts to ** reconcile” its truths 
with religious opinions. There still lurks in the minds of many 
n scarcely-confessed yet only half-coneealed dread of the study. 
Its truths, fairly stated, come upon them with almost alarming 
novelty, and, we would confess also, with some apparent contra- 
diction to generally received notions. Itg reasonings, too, require 
long and careful study to be fully understood, and however 
fully comprehended, they still want life, and are weak and in- 
conclusive, unless the student has become actually familiar with 
the rocks and fossils,—which are the proof of the geologists 
propositions—and has actually studied their relations, as they 
lie in the earth. The few, who give any serious consideration 
to the matter, admit the truth and value of the proofs submitted 
to them, and justly argue that what is truth in science, rightly 
understood, must be truth in religion; and that truth can never 
be dangerous. But the many who give not this attention to 
the evidence are so startled by the novelty, that they eannot see 
the sublimity, of these truths. -Their minds are not prepared to 
admit. what, at first blush, seems to be opposed to thei earliest, 
and most fondly-cherished notions. The bearings of geoldeical - 
scienee, upon the statements of revelation, upon the anti uity — 
of this earth, and the demonstration which its rogante han a P RES 
that death has been the universal law of all organic beings om _ 
this globe “from the beginning,” require long and repeated — — 
thought to be fully comprehended, and cannot therefore be at — — 
onee received. There must have been here, as in other cases, | 
a large amount of previously acquired knowledge; the soil must- 
have been prepared for the reception of the seed, if we wish | 
that seed to germinate and misil eit. _ And We hesitate not fo — 
say that this preparation, this previously acquired knowledge, 
can never be lo nless we can see int rodue 
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thi» can be k exu 
will contribute the Y 
stud nts, wh ^ n \ 5 ti . ins 
submitted to the Ind 

H Ww th ry i- 
portant among the m i foi | " 1 ' D the 
Geolovical Survey i nt, i tion of 
all its forces. @We have acknow al exe | tho exa- 
mination art th > counirv, j l IES ( FUIV 4 Li i : porta and 
maps; but while thus willin ^a te i labours, we ear- 
not for a moment adm ' m in o -half of ita proper 
sphere of duty has | A i | irs done, bv auch 
à Course, We b ey i l iy t "rh 4 iriv the duts of the 
authorities to establish this Survew: we believe it equally their 
duty tO obtain from it it [ull me sure ol useliuiness, And we 
believe that this never can be done unless the staff of that Survey 


be used as an educafinge body, as well as an Investicatinge body 
of skilled labouri rs. The ` une rent! men w h , have alrx acy prov- 
ed their skill and ability as enquirers, should be, more fully than 
they are, the means of spreading the knowledge they obtain. 
in fact, we believe, that the Geological Survey of India should 
be made both the school for instruction in, and the reward for, 
a knowledge of the all-important subject of its enquiries. 

It is so univ ersally acknowledged as to have become a truism — 
that no ome can teach properly any science of observation who 
has not been himself an observer. And if there be one kind of 
enquiry, which more than another demands that the instructor 
should have had personal and lone continued practice in the pur- 
suit, that enquiry is geology. Whence came it that in the ear- 
lier ages of our science the wildest speculations and the most 
absurd theories prevailed. Simply that the writers were content 
to draw their inspiration not trom Nature but from ** Nature's 
hand i ~ And on the other hand, how has it resulted that the 
pow discoveries of modern geplogy have taken their stand 

de other great triumphs of human intellect. Simply, because 
Nature herself has been investigated for her facts, and so (ar as 
these be rightly interpreted, they must bear the impress of the 
sublimity of their great source, they must reflect in come degree 
the unspeakable grandeur of the great Originator of all. : 
hold, therefore, that it is to those personally engaged in 
nvestgation of the geology of this country, that we must 
for any practical instru@tion in the science and its applica- 
- We know that under the direction of the present head of the 


| excellent museum of geo has been established 
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months it has existed, great progress has been made; and that a 
confident hope may be felt that these collections will become 
daily more important and valuable. But museums alone are of 
little value as educational means. ‘The finest collection im the 
world, unapproachable evenin the wonderful variety and beauty 
of the obf€cts it contains, may interest the eye, and discipline the 
mind to a general conception of the vastness and the grandeur 
of those objects ; but the full value of even such a collection can 
never be apprehended by the ordinary visitor. *- the student 
alone who can estimate its worth. To him its secrets are opened, 
as in investigating each successive phase of his subject, he finds 
brought together "from all quarters, and grouped in their proper 
suecession, .the -varied evidences.on whicl* his conclusions must 
be based; and as he is able, by actual personal examination, to 
follow * that chain of reasoning, testing each link as he pro- 
ceeds, which has led others to results, at first sight perhaps ano- 
malous and strange. » But this advantage can only be developed 
fully, when the riches of a«colleetion are explained by those who, 
having made it, are aware of its objects, and its ends. 

It was a deeply felt conviction of this, which led to the esta- 
blishment in England of the school of applied science attached to 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain, and carried on at the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, and it is to this — — 
connection that that school owes the proud position it now holds 
of being the best school of geology in the world. It was a — 
ing convietion of this kind, which produced the ggtension of 
similar ar rangements to Ireland in connection with the Geolo EC 
cal Survey of that country and the Museum in Dublin. | — 
it was further to the same feeling we owe the stipulation, : 
a necessary part of the duties of the recently S Muss 
tor of the natural history department of the British Museu 
should be the delivery amnually of a course of lectures; ilius E 
ing at least one portion of the vast treasures entrusted 
care. We think it must therefore be admitted, that pl oe 
shewn that if our collections are to be fully and \ 
they must be employed as illustrations. oh pe Pe 
and systematic instruction. — — E I 
Let it not ngs —— we uld confin 
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such a general museum, will not be doubted by any one who 
knows them. Crowded into inconvenient rooms, b: ully lighted, and 
arranged, and badly cared for, still these collections must strike 
the visitor by their variety, their numberand their value. The 
natural history portion contains by far the best series of Indian 
birds, which exist in any museum in the world; the oSteological 
collection is varied and valuable, and if in conchology and en- 
tomology the museum may be far behind what it might fairly 
be expected @Pbe, all credit must be given to the society, and 
to its able curator, Mr. Blyth, for the extent of its general na- 
tural history collections. Mineralogy and geology are now to 
be looked for in the separate museum attached to the Geological 
Survey oflice, and may therefore fairly be exempted from the 
list of the Society’s collections, being represented thereby a poor 
collection of minerals, and some unarranged fossils. But there 
is also a most valuable series of remains possessing great archæo- 
logical and historical interest, and of undoubted importance to 
the students of the history and mythology of this country. We 
hope the liberal proposal of the Society will be met in the 
same liberal spirit, and that the great value, the immense impor- 
tance, of having such a general collection brought together uuder 
one roof—each department illustrating the other, each contribut- 
ing ats own chapter to the long and interesting story of the 
charges which this land of the East has undergone will be 
frankly and freely acknowledged. The Council of the Society 
most j remark “ how important it is that the efforts of all 
interested in the progress of the various branches of natural 
- science in this city should be combined in one and the same 
direction." We would quote here the forcible words of Professor 
Owen, i in his Presidential address to the British Association, on 
assuming the chair of that important scientific body at their 
last meeting at Leeds, simply remarking that if such combina- 
J tion of powers, and ceneral co-operation, be ‘found useful in 
London, how infinitely more so must we expect a similar com- 
bination to prove here. He said , 


«Tn f es RS location, by liberal permission of the Government, of 
Linnean, and Chemical Societies in contiguous. apart- 
t Burlin zton House, we hail the commencement of that organi- 

recommended by the British Association at their first meeting, 
h the important results of combination of present seat- 

> nl co-operation, may be confi- 
ie combined ad: zes, including at once the most 

— of scientifie research, 
to spe. beyond eal- 
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ence for sucha concentsation as Burlington House. If, to the applica- 
tion of other scientific societies than the three now there located, the 
reply should be given “tbat the State is not called upon to provide 
room for individuals who may choose to combine for the enjoyment 
of a special intellectual pursuits ;’ we may rejoin that such associations 
seek no s€@lfish profit, but impart the results of their combined labour 
freely for the public weal. And if a statesman could be supposed to 
take Such ground of objection, one might urge, on grounds as low, that 
the small amount of support needed for the enterpriges and éstablish- 
ment of science,— scaree equal to the product of the tax upon discovery 
and invention paid under the existing * Patent Laws,'——would be a good 
investment on the part of a nation ; and that, viewing such establishments 
and fhe prosecution of abstract physical truth, in regard only to their 
material results, these might assure a Minister disposed to invest in 
what might seem to him the lottery of science, that the prizes are nei- 
ther few nor small, nay,—some are incalculably great.’ 


So long as our collections are broken up into detached portions 
we deprive them of half their value, because they do not afford to 
the scientific investigator those means of comparison, which from 
the intimate relations between the several natural sciences, are es= 
sential to complete and successful research. — ** A museum, so far 
* as it 1s practieable, should exhibit unbroken that series of links 
‘which actually exists in nature." And they proceed to insist on 
the great advantages which must result from the establishment of 
«ohe central. and general museum in which all our resources 
‘(which on thè most sanguine estimate certainly are not like * 
* to be excessive) should be concentrated." They solicit theGo- - — 
vernment to undertake the foundation of such a. eee — 
which all available natural history collections might be com- — — 
bined, and in which should be provided a fitting place of exhi- — - 
bition for other objects of interest, whether ph ysical, economi- ER. 
cal, or historical; and fér the foundation of such a museum the . 
Asiatie Society proposes to bestow all its own collections. «S. — 
We shall not allude to the many important considerations - 
which are submitted to the Government, as to locality, manage- - 
ment, accessibility to the publie, and. other mars but: 
once to what, at the present moment, we are most an: 
notice, namely that the Council. of the Asiatic 
of men representin S. all branches of ` scie > 
body, which is itse hob e C 
ing of the country, have, we re £o 
of the importance of co 
instruetion with the formatior 
point out forcibly the adva 
proposed pen ages as 
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" oid be acci asib le to a students, trom all educational insti- 
‘tutions, on terms of perfect equality.” 

We eun only wish snccess to these well-directed efforts of the 
Asiatic Society, and we ardently hope that many years may not 
elapse before we see, in the metropolis of British. India, an es- 
tablishment worthy of the empire, wherein may be concentrated 
all that is valuable as illustrative of its structure and its re- 
Sources, where the y unsrer members of society may be trained 
to habits of ORservation, and where the more advanced visitors. 
whose lot it may be to inhabit distant nd various localities 
might, in à morning's visit, obtain a knowledge of what had 
been already ascertained, and what still remained unknown, re- 
garding the districts where their future abode was destined to 
be. How imme nselv important would it be thus to fix the limits 
of the unknown, and enable the enquirer thus to commence «his 
journey from the very point where the labours of others had 
censed. 

But while anxiously anticipating such a result, with regard 
te all the subjects which such a general collection would illus- 
trate, we have partly endeavouréd to shew that the facilities for — 
accomplishing all this, with regard at least to one of those sub- 
jects, alrendy exist. There must be, ifthe Geological Survey 
be d Anciently maintained, there must always be on its staff, per- 
sons fully qualified to instruct in the several branches of study, 
which they are daily applying in practice. And these gentle- 
men, t tron? the peculiar conditions of climate in this country, must 
be for some months in the year confined to “station.” "ev we 
would ask, why should not their carefully acquired knowledge 
be utilized by ‘making them contribute in communicating that 
knowledge to others? Why should they not be employed in 
they are profi «f instruction in the several subjects in which 
proficient ? Abu tang 
9s not our province to enter into any details of such ar- 
————— ts. We merely suggest what would to us seem feasi- 

. It is for others to carry "outesuch arrangements. But we 
isfied, that until some such facilities for "acquiring a know- 
of geology be ided, until a more general taste for such 
ss be generated, the investigation of the structure of India 
bqgbeset with ‘the all but insuperable difficulties, which 

aquirer at every point. We know that the 
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sonally engaged in the cultivation of the soil can expect to reap. 
And then, but not till then, will it be possible to bring toge- 
ther the scattered fragments from all quarters of the field, and 
build up into one living system the GEOLOGY OF INDIA. 
Those who have followed. us through the preceding pages, 
will have pereeived that we have not entere ed on the discussion 
of any of those large and intensely interesting questions, which 
arrest the geologist at every step ot his enquiries in this coun- 


try, as to the relatjge age of the rocks of India as compared. 
with European fo ons; nor alluded to the many grand spe- 
culations whieh ine bly carry away our thoughts, when we 


attempt to conceive of the mighty physical changes, which have 

in succession tended to bring the surface of this couniry into 
its present form. We have -done so intentionally, and for this 
reason, that we believe such questions are not yet ripe for rea- 
soning. Speculate, of course, we might, but determine, we as 
yet cannot. : 

But while thinking it more prudent to avoid the discussion. æ 
for the present, we may, before concluding,*throw out a hint or 
two which may pos ssibly serve as a guide for future observers. 

To an Indian geologist, the ** much-vexed" Laterite natural- 
ly presents itself first. We remember some years since, when 
a warm discussion was being carried on as to the true nature - 
of those most interesting remains of vertebrate animals found in _ 
the Stonesfield Slate in England, and a marked difference of opi- 
nion existed as to whether they should be considered Reptilian 
or Mammalian, one of the Londen journals, in reporting some oft | 
these excited discussions, suggested that a better name for these _ 
minute jaws than either of the long and unpronounceable words — 
which had been given, would be the BOTHERATIO THERIUM. | 
And we remember; also, the intense indignation and ener urs 
which the French naturalist protested, that the introducti E 
new names for what had been already described only. tende a 
confuse, and to retard the progress of science instead of ai 
it. The squib of the jourmalist had been taken as — 
reasoning of a scientific investigator. We cannot « 
the occurrence of any fossils which might lead to sue ; 
ing opinions, but unquestionably, if ever an unfortun: 
of a geologist were bothered, he will be. when he. con 
the Laterite of India. — name. nz 
Buchanan Hamilton, and by him con fine ' 
kind of cena cg ehly re 
parts of this country is ex xtracted fror 
a state, as to admit of being. 
` but heels from. — 
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in its contained oxide of iron, soon becomes highly indurated. 


Successive observers adopted this excellently devised name of 


Buchanan’s, but applied it to recks of a totally different charac- 
ter, until in the process of time, the word has been, we believe, 
applied to almost every conceivable variety of mineral, if only 
it was red in colour. We have seen Jasper labelled Laterite, 
and we have seen a soft red clay, which could readily be mould- 
ed in the fingers, equally called Laterite. It mattered not whe- 
ther the mass were perfectly homogenegys, or were filled with 
rolled lumps of other rocks, which hav n subjected to long 
continued attrition; if it only had a good Fed colour, it has: been 
called Laterite. In reality Laterite, in Indian geological parlance, 
has been but a synonym for confusion. And we might fairly 
adopt the joke to which we have alluded above, and callit Both- 
rationite, or, if this be too sesquipedalian a word, let us have 
it Puzzleite. 

Several writers haye made æ distinction of Laterite into two 
kinds, one of which they call Laterite par excellence. This. they 
consider as a kind of voleanic mud. We regret to see that some 
of the Irish geologists, acting on hints of this kind from this 
country, have introduced the word Laterite into their nomencla- 
ture, as a synonym for the well known bole of the trappean 
districts of the North of Ireland.* This bole, however, is not a 
flow of voleanic mud or other matter, but the results of the 
decomposition i» situ of layers of Basalt, Amygdaloid, &es into 
red ferruginous clays. It appears obvious, that 1f one rock be in 
reality a voleanie mud, and another be distinetly a mechanical 
aggregation of grains of quartz, and much rounded fragments 
of other materials, it is worse than useless to retain the same 

a name for two things which have had a totally different origin. 
The real question to be:diseussed by all who may meet this said 
Laterite, is the mode of its formation, and its relations to the 

7 overlying and underlying groups. They must dismiss all pre- 

conceived notions of voleamic action, or any such ** authorized” 

3 ideas of the mode of its formatiom, and observe, and state sim- 

—— ply, the faets. They will at once find a marked difference be- 

a tween two forms of this protean rock in this, that one has all 

evidence of being formed tz situ, from the decomposition of 
gent rocks; another carries with it every proof that it 
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al the iron? And why is it that this Laterite is not known in 
other countries? What are the condition of its production, ch- 
matal or otherwise—these are questions still to be answered, 
and towards the solution. of which every careful observer may 
add his quota however small.* 

Abain, the great Numunulitie group of India, unquestion- 
ably one of the most important formations in this country, 


requires to be worked out in more detail. We know that, 
from the extreme western limits of our Indian empire, pass- 
ing northwards .to r Peshawur, thence extending almost 


without interruption along the whole range of the Hima- 
laya, stretching up to the furthest known part of the As- 
sam valley, forming the mass of the Garo and Khasi Hills, oc- 
eurring in Cachar and Munnipore, and again appearing in great 
force all along the lower portion of the valley of the lrrawaddi, 
and, so far as yet known, forming the entire range of the Ars 
racan hills, we have rocks of enormous thickness. and of great 
variety , which, taken on the large scale, can at once be receg- 
nized as belonging to the Nummulitie group or the Eocene 
epoch of Lyell. But, throughout this immense extent, embracing . 
about 20 degrees of latitude and about 40 degrees of longitude, 
there must necessarily have been at the*time of “deposition ofthese: . 
rocks immense variety in the nature of the sea bottom, on which: 
the molluscs, now found fossilized in such numbers im these 
rocks, once dwelt; in the character of the shores which limited 
that Ren; and of the waters which were discharged into that . 
ocean. In short, in all those circumstances and conditions which | 
tend to influence and modify the grouping of the animals ands 
plants then existing along the ancient. shores of this great Num- 
mulitie ocean, all these changes have yet to be traced out, and ——— == 
we feel confident, that in charting out the 6ld shores of thagearl e 
period, the records of a still earlier time will be found pr — 
served, and safely immured in the rocky masses. We have yet E = 
no evidence whatever of the relations which these Nummu! i- 
rocks bear to the older Cretaceous rocks of India; nor do w 
yet know with any certainty what is the next — 
Further, it isa fact that the fauna of these Nur litica 
wherever examinet ; country, is for the m art i 
tive of a moderate depth of of water. | , But there 
synchronous with these mc e liter | 
mations. What hens — 
on the Khasi hills, p 
£ tativeno or - parallele l 
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“tral part of India ? Can the group to *which I have already 
* elsewhere given the name Mahadeva be in this position ? And 
* may not the irregularly developed be €: of limestone, which are 
* found ac company ing those sandstones, be the faint representa- 
tives of this widely extended, and largely developed, Nummu- 
litic limestone ? The solution of this question must be left for 
further and more extended research.’ 

The important discovery,* by Captain Keatinge, of Cretaceous 
fossils in , the western por tion of a Nerbudda valley, 
where such were not previously knoWn to exist, and the 
tracing of the Nummultie group into the Rajpipla hills in 
the same general district, and near to the typical loeali- 
ty of the 7 Mahadeva rocks; all bear importantly on this question. 
Further, how are these groups related ? , Has there been during 
the period intervening between the two well marked series, a 
regular and gradual change, or has there been an interval of dis- 
turbance, as marked. by the unconformable position of the two ? 
If the Mahadeva rocks of Mr. Oldham's classification be the re- 
presentatives of the Nummulitie group, we find the supposed re- 
presentatives of these same, Mahadevas in the South of India, 
resting unconformably upon the Cretaceous rocks of that district. 
But then, here (at Pondicherry, &c.) we have only the lower 
— of the Cretaceous group. Have we in India any rocks 

elonging to the epoch of the white chalk of England, or the 
- upper part of the great Cretaceous System ?T 
- Another most important question yet to be decided, we would 
commend to the geologists of Western India. What ave the true 

E relations of the beds in Cutch, described by Grant, and from which 

: he obtained his iy remains of fossil plants ? His description i is 
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with that still more epowerful and extended. development. of 
similar deposits, which cover so many thousand square miles in 
the Deccan and Western India? Are the ** inter-trappean” beds of 
the one district synchronous with those of the other? | What 
were the peculiarities of climate, of surface, of elevation &c., which 
led to the entombment of a most varied group of plant remains 
in one, without a single trace of associated animal organisms, 
and to the occurrence in the other of a large group of shells and 
other animal remains, ‘with only a few imperfectly preserved 
plants? These questfons all remain to be worked out. 

Again, in the report by the Geological Survey on the Talcheer 
coal field, a thick group of sandstones has been equally called 
Mahadeva, as occurring in the same relative portion with refer- 
ence to the coal-bearing rocks of that distriet, as do the typical 
Mahadeva rocks of Central India. Axe they truly of the same 
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ence between the lower Tertiary shells, anu those now existing in 


the temperate sens of lZurope and America? Is it not in the 
general tropical aspect of the one, as compared with the more 
temperate facies of the other? We sp ak of the group consider- 
ed as a whole, not of individual species. lake a series of 


English Eocene fossils, and compare them with a series of 
existing shells, collected on the one hand from the shores of 
Northern Europe, and on the other from the shores of \ frica 
or Asia; from the former they will be found to be totally 
distinct, to the latter they will be seen to bear a very marked 
resemblance, a resemblance so marked, that it often requires a 
close examination and nice discrimimation, to note the difleren- 
ces. . Was there not, then, a similar climatal ditlerence in the 
shells of former periods, and are we not reasoning altogether on 
false grounds, when we seek to establish identity in epoch 
from identity in general character, between fossiliferous rocks 
in the tropical regians of our Indian empire, and the temperate 
and boreal districts of Europe. 
: We accept, therefore, not only as convenient and useful, but 
as philosophical and true, the attempt made by the officers of 
- the Geological Survey in this country, to establish the real suc- 
cession of the rocks, and to give to the separate groups local 
names; indicating at the same time their probable analogues in 
European classification, rather than to define this group as 
~ ** Oolitic” that as ** Cretaceous," &c. Much, very much, yet remains 
- to be done, before any such dtcurate identification of rocks in this 
- country with those in Europe, can be satisfactorily aecomplish- 
— ed. 

- — Further, there is the important series of beds associated with 
- — the great coal deposits of this country. What is its geological 
-~ age? This is as yet altogether undetermined. This assertion 

ay startle some of our readers. We know that it has 
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some at least of these beds are of Triassic age,* while the Permian 
analogies of the reptilian remains found in the same neighbour- 
hood, and close to the same locality, were pointed out by the 
Geological Survey in their report on Talcheer. In the Himalaya 
we know for a certainty of the occurrence of Jurassic, Liassic, 
Triassic, Permian, Carboniferous and Silurian rocks: and yet it 
is scarcely using too strong a phrase to say we know nothing more 
than the mere fact of their occurrence. 

lere, then, is a rich store of questions both theoretical and 
practical to interest ge6logists, for ages to come. Let noone, who 
has an opportunity of contributing a single fact to the general 
stock, hesitate to do so. So little is in reality known, that in all 
probability, however trivial that fact may appear, it will prove 
novel. .And let all bear constantly in mind that the area to be 
examined is so immense, and the labourers as yet so few, it is 
only by a combination of detached results and by a grouping 
of facts, in themselves isolated and useless, but which may to 
others prove the key to much that is now concealed, that any 
large success can be hoped for. 

What a grand picture will one day be worked up from the 
many rough sketches which are now. being coarsely outlined 
here and there, when we shall be able to trace out the cycle 
of changes through which this lànd has passed; to depict the 
successive rising of its móuntain ranges from the depths of the 
ocean ; to tell the times and seasons when first its massive ghats 
reared their huge summits; to map out its old shores, to track 
its bays and gulfs and deltas ; tō see the swamps in which wal- 
lowed the Hippopotamus of old, and the forest glades where fed 
the Mastodon, or the more sandy plains over which the Sivathe- 


rion roamed ; and to trace through all these mighty revolutions, 


“organic and inorganic, the gradual adaptation of the surface for 
its final oceupation by man—in a word, when we shall be able 


to picture forth in full detail the Paystcan History of our In- — — 
dian Empire! | — 


* Mr. Oldham years. since alluded to the Triassic aspect of some of tl 
plants of the Rajmahal hills.—Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1854, p. 263. 
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ART. VIII.— Reports on the Indian Service Funds. Various 
years. ? 


THE only data, so far as we are aware, applicable to the mor- 
tality of Christian female life in India, is that afforded by the re- 
cords of the Provident Funds established in connexion with the 
Indian Civil and Military Services. But owing to the imperfect 
manner in which, at an early period, many of the fund registers 
appear to have been kept, these data are of a very limited cha- 
racter, and we have thus less hesitation in introduci "ng the fol- 
lowing observations touching the mortality among the female 
nominees and incumbents on the Uncovenanted Service Family 
Pension Fund of Bengal. 

It appears that duri ing the twenty years ending 30th warts 
1857, 825 married females were admitted to the benefits of the 
Fund, of whom during that period 128 died, 135 discontinued 
Poson with the Fund, and 562 were alive and on theinstitu- 
tion at the expiry of the term. In the lists furnished to us— 
which we had occasion to examine in connexion with another 
enquiry— Europeans and Eurasians are not distinguished, but 
of 945 male CEA of the Fund no less than 75 per cent., or 
about three-fourths, are Eurasians, and it is believed that even a 
larger proportion “of the females are persons of mixed Euro- 
pean and Asiatic parentage or the descendants of such—a 
s Bacennoually termed in India, “ East Indians” or ** Eu- 


: de germ investigations into the mortality among females on the 
— Indian funds, it has been found necessary to make a clear dis- 
tinction between the married women and the widows. The lat- 
-more especially the widows of Covenanted Civil and Mili- 
i ost invariably return to Europe, or retire. to 
e e of the hill sanataria in India; but the former, we may su 
» have- to accompany their husbands and share to a eg 
exte ont in the risks and vicissitudes otal to a residence in 
— ve shall, i in the first instance, exhibit the Feaulté on the whole ^ 
- aer erst > experience, and then indicate the difference between the 
J mortality of the married women and widows, so far s as — 
oy the m ited data now under. observation. 
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«. Represents the age. 

b. The number of subscribérs entering at each age. Ed 

c. The number remaining under observation from each preceding 
age. Thus five entered at age fifteen, of whom two come under one of 
the contingencies contemplated in the succeeding columns, and the re- 
maining three are re-entered as under observation at age sixteem, when 
other twenty enter, there being then twenty-three under observation in 
all, of whom two pass from notice at 30th April 1857, and the remain- 
ing twenty-one are entered in this columu opposite age seventeen, 

d. The total number under observation at each age. Thus there — 
were twenty-one remaining under observation from the preceding age ~ 
at age seventeen, which added to the twenty-seven entering at that age — 
makes forty-eight in all, of whom one dies, one withdraws, and four are - 
alive at 30th April 1857, leaving forty-two to be carried forward to — 


column c opposite age eighteen. do e — 

€. The number dying at each age. ge — 
f. Those whose connexion with the Fund is discontinued, — 

m. The number alive. Es 

n. The total of columns e, f, and m. 3 * — 
o. One-half of the numbers in column 5, D 

p. One-half of the numbers in column /. á : En 

q. Total of o and p. 















3 


. The number exposed to one entire year's risk of mortality ;and - à; 
is obtained for each age, by deducting the number in column g fro ie 
the number in column d opposite the age. As subscribers enter at v: 
ous periods throughout the year, the persons represented by the num- 
bers in column ^ are, one with another, not subject to more than six 
months’ risk, or which is the same thing one-half of them to a year's risk. 
And as nominees discontinue at various periods, throughout the year, they 
are, one with another, subject to only six months’ risk in that 
one-half of them to a whole year's risk. Hence one-half of the 
entered, and one-half of the number discontinued, have to be d 
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- 
ABSTRACT A. 
From lst May 1837 to 30th Mpril 1857. 
Ree E onus ERE: BT 
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The following is an abstract of the particulars in the preced- 
ing table :— 


ABSTRACT B. 





Number exposed to 





Age. the risk of morta-| Died. | Mortality per 
lity. + | v 
— A (— SSE UM i208 
! 24 3 
15—19 20K | 3. fr — 
| idi 
20—24 873.5 | 20 | 2.2897 
| i , 1 = 
25—29 1230.5 lez 426 M 2.0317 c 
|  S0—34 1075. [I 130-77 2.7907 
35—39 . 861. | 134] 1.9744 " k z : 
40—44 9415 catia H 2.0078 pase 
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a ABSTRACT GC. . 








Number exposed to : 
| the risk of mor- | Died. Mortality per 
tality. cent. 








1080.5 23 2.1286 

2305.5 . | °55 2.3856 

1508.5 30 — 1.9887 
645.5 15 2.3238 . 
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MORTALITY PER CENT. 


| | 
Females/The whole East Fetnales|The whole} East 

























Age. |on the) of the ! Indian | on the| of the Indian | Age. 
Fund. | Members. Members.| Fund. | Members.; Members. 
aaa Moree arte --E ol dj EA E 
15—20} 341. | A .. | 1.4663 — — 
21—25 964. 186. 173.5 2.3859 = wes }21—25} 
26—30| 1244.5 747. 624. 2.2499 1.6064 1.1218 /|26—30| 
31—35| 1025.5 1275.5 1019. 2.3403 1.3328 1.2758 |31—35|] 
36—40, 818.5 1329.5 1023.5 2.1991 1.8804 1.8564 |36—40| 
41—45 608.5 998.5 749. 2.1364 3.5053 3.7383 |41—45| 
46—50 378. 683. 448.5 2.6455 2.7818 2.4526 |46—950| 
51—55| 186. 421. 283.5 | 1.6129 5.7007 | 5.6437 '51—55] 
56—60 76. 238.5 147.5 3.3158 2.9350 2.7119 56—60 
61—65 28. 115.5 76. | 10.7143 | 12.9872 | 11.8421 (61—65| 
66—70 5. 52.5 33.5 9.5238 |11.9403 (66—70 
71—75 | 9. | 3. | 33.3334 | 66.6667 |71—75 
76—79 cocus n RD timui 25.0000 76—79 
Total|: 5675. i 6060. | 4581. | 2.2555 | 2.6898 | 9.4667. | s-a 









It thus appears that, although on the whole experience the 
mortality of the females is less than that of either of the other ž 
two classes,* the deaths at the early ages are considerably in ex- © 
cess of what are observed to occur amongst the males. Xen 

Before proceeding further it would be curious to ascertain __ 
whether there is any apparent difference between the pore io 
of the widows and married women on this Fund. The whole 
data available is so very limited, that great caution is necessary — — 
in founding any conclusion on it whatever; but the mortality 
at the early ages being nearly double what Mr. Neison and Mr. 
Davies suppose to prevail in other Indian funds, some mpt 
at explanation may not be without profit. pu 

The following table then indicates the mortality amon 
widows the explanation of the different columns being thi 
as that applicable to abstract A. above. gm = ë — 

* This is in accordance with what obtains elsewhere. Durir 
1838—44 the mortality per cent. per annum in Englan 
males 2.270 and females 2.104. During the 10 
lity amongst the males was 2.364 and the fe 
the Chester, Government Annui 
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The following table is a condensed synopsis of the@results 


in the preceding abstract. These numbers are so small that no 
afe conclusion can be formed from them :— 


ApBsTRACT E. 


Number e expose dl ah. Ge a t ; 
| Age. | to the risk of Died. Ed per | 
Mortality. | sent. 




















C E rr oMortatiey. "| 
21—25 19. — T | m 
| 
26—30 68. | TA 55 
I f > 
. | i 
31—35 90.5 | 1 -| 1.1050 
| > | 
36—40 Je 10 | l | .84T 
41— 45 169. | 4 | 2.3669 
` 46—50 102.5 | 6 | 5.8537 
y — 55 60.5 | ss | ; 3 3> = 
56—60 45.5 | 1 | D 2 T978 NE 
! asit. 
61— 65 17:5 | 2 11.4286 — | 
—— — 
66—68 45.84 2 LS Lys 
| — hon i9 695. | 15 | 9.1583: 
We conclude by comparing the results arising out of — 
sent enquiry with the tables ‘applicable to females on the | 
Funds adopted by . Neison, Mr. Davies, and « others in 
Reports. Es m ES. : 


ln his Reports on the Bengal Civil I M 1 
Davies adopts, as ap pes to merce: omen- 
4 * variation by way of inerease of t : 

ces" e table employed ue 
Mitar “und in 1 30, w 
of the casualties ARCU e 
Fund. Mr. N eison, für £ 
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e. " 


nal data applicable to widows is that ohtained by Mr. Davies 
from a record of 500 widows on the Bengal Military Fund, 
which he employs im testing the condition of that fund, and also 
of the Civil Fund; while Mr. Neison declares that for all prac- 
tical purposes, the "mortality of the widows on the Indian funds 
may be considered identtea! with that of the female population 
of England and Wales from 10 and upwards, as exhibited on 
ce 5 of ** Contributions to Vital Statistics.” 


he following table then sufficiently explains itself. | With 


exception of column 5 all due results are obtained from the ad- 


justed tables of decrements 
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tirely to the system of early marriages so common amongst the 
Eurasian community. Long before an English girl has left 
school, these sunburnt fair ones appear to lavish their 

EEUU true bloom and health 
And. bridal beauty... i 
on the fortunate and not less precocious objects of their choice. 
All the cares of maternity devolve on girls of 15 and 16, and in 
many cases ere attaining the age of 19 and 20 they are e surround- 
ed by a numerous offspring. But the fatal consequences of 
this passionate precipitancy, are disclosed by the inexorable 
figures in the preceding abstracts, and we are assured that the ex- 
cessive disparity between column 5, and the succeeding columns, 
in the last table, is wholly due to this’ cause, or rather: to the ex- 
haustion consequent on repeated accouchements at such an per Am 
period.of life. The influence of sucl#mothers on the moral and - 
intellectual development of their children, must either be nal, 
or of a very prejudicial parer 
Upon the whole, we are inclined to eonclude that the dus : 

now submitted may be fai ly received, as a guide to the morta- 
lity amongst the better — of East Indian females; but we 
are of opinion that Mr. Davies in the above table, 'column 
has somewhat understated, especially at the early ages, the - 
mortality amongst European married women resident. in this 
country. It is notorious to all who have lived; in India that 
ladies suffer terribly from the climate, and tat mane — 
sink under it. 
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à 

ART. IX.—1. Madras Irrigation Company's Prospectus. 1858. 

2. Western India Irrigation Company's Prospectus. 1858. 

Ir those words òf grace that wound up the Queen's Proclamation 
with a promise of material benefits to India, are to be more 
substantial than the cheer with which they were received, it is 
very evident that the progress of Public Works must, somehow 
orother, be made independent of the vary ing financial nec essities 
of the State. The history of their progress now is that of a ti- 
dal fluctuation, not of a flowing stream. When all means ne iim 
ful for rapid exeeution have been organised, and are partially a 
work, suddenly there comes an order to reduce expenditure, * 
dismiss establishments, and to break up all the laboriously formed 
mechanism of active progress. The excuse is a stern necessity, 
the great 'source of capital havin& shewn symptoms of exhaus- 
tion, ‘and the present State of the finances being the unanswerable 

reason for stopping thessupplies. So long therefore as the develop- 
ment of Publie Works is, so to speak, a function of the State 
Revenues directly, so long must it ebb as they ebb and flow as 
they flow. Such a life of dependence i is neither happy nor healthy : 
for the country; its march must be unsteady, and the costs of 

— such intermittent progress as it makes are enormously enhanced. 
Neither largegess of plan nor vigour of execution is possible, while. 
over every design there hangs, like a sword of Damocles, the ever 
possible decree that the Government Treasury has reached its 
limits and can no more. , 

— - »Nor is it clear why Public Works destined to benefit genera- 

— tions of men. yet unborn, should be paid for wholly by the ge- 
 neration that exists, as is the result of executing work on current 

== revenues.. "Phe truth is that in many cases the men who, under 

such a — pay for the works, are not unfrequently those who 
ri > — minimum benéfit from them. There are compara- 
remunerative projects that spring at once into profita- 













le €. In most cases there is the period of expectation — 
more or ess protracted, which precedes that of fruition, and — 
when » m un are enjoyed during the former stage, 


gre: d the children of men who saw the wor ks - 
sed are more ikely to re; — full harvest of results 

fathers. M Most. notably is this the case in works design- 
sh ence o of agriculture on varying: and 
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lieve, however, that they are not true, butare the results of erroneous 
methods of estimating résults, and only one example the more of the 
fallacy of figures. . We believe that, while the development of 
the benefits from such works under ordinary conditions is as 
surely progressive as the fall of a stone or the flow of a stream, 
its earlier stages when healthy are slow, and its highest benefits are 
the heritage of the future rather than the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent. 

At whatever point in time, however, the remunerative returns 
may be arrived at, no one questions the faet that the works 
from which they are to be derived are certain to benefit future 
generations, and therefore these generations ought fairly to pay their 
share of the cost of executing them. ‘This can only be done by 
borrowing the needful capital, either in the form of a direct loan 
to Government, of more indirectly, but essentially in the same 
way, by permitting the investment of private capital in-such 
works on terms agreeable to its proprietors. These courses are 
each, not necessarily but practically, connected with special me- 


thods of working, on the principles of which we have a few pre- - 


liminary words to say. m 
When the State opens a Public Works loan, and applies its pro- 


f 


ceeds in accordance with its objects, the entire machinery of 
execution is a Governmental one, construction and supervision a- 
like being entrusted to officers, the servants of the State. When 


on the other hand the State prefers using private capital sup- _ 
plied by Companies, the functions of construction and super- 
vision are disunited, the former being exercised by the servants — — 







of the Company, the latter by those of the State. This di 
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as they present themselves, and so helping it cheerily on itscourse. 
Materially different however are the Conditions in.a society 
utterly heterogenousin all its constituent parts, incapable of com- 
bination, suspicious of interference,full of elements of distur- 
bance and impatient of change, though change be improvement. 
There the governing authority cagnot be content only to reign, 
but it must also governactively even within the domain of pri- 
vate enterprise. A far more careful and constant interference 
in all details is called for, by reason of the far greater range of 


differences within the community, and the multiplied risks of dan- 
gerous collisions thereby created. England- may .íairly be 


taken as the type of those communities, in which. the best policy 
of the Government is to interfere only to facilitate: India, of those 
in which Government must interfere not oniy to facilitate but to 
protect, to see thatthe strong do not injure the weak, thatthe en- 
lightened do notover-reach the ignorant, that the vigorous energy 
and impulsive force of the West do not utterly override the pas- 
sive spirit of the Kast. | — 
From these considerations, wbich it is needless to amplify, we 
get a glimpse of a guiding principle in classifying Public Works 
on the basis of the facility with which they may be entrusted 
to private agency. That facility seems.to us to be in direet 
proportion to their non-interference with the interests, customs, 
feelings and prejudices of the native community which will be 
affected by them. It is not to bé supposed. that such inter- 
ference is regarded by us as a bar to the use of the associative 
principle, but only that its extent determines and regulates 
— the degree in which the Government is bound to exercise its 
— controlling power. | — 
— —-^ Qurmeaning will perhaps be made most clear, by applying the 
bove to special instances. Heretofore private enterprise in 
ublic Works has been limited in its operation, exclusively al- 
_ to the carrying trade of the country, as represented by 
w Companies. Acting simply as public carriers these asso- 
s have. the most fimited possible relations with the native. 
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of the State, the other requires that supervision to be minute 
and constant, to prevent abuses of a law that would lead to 
truly disastrous results. When private enterprise is freely ad— 
mitted to deal with the water supplies of India, the clients of the 
Companies will count by tens of thousands, and on every village 
community, or on every sepamate proprietor of the soil within the 
limits of their operations, there will be no infiuence so direct, 
as the conduet of the bodies on whom it will then mainly de- 
pend whether there shall be plenty or the reverse throughout 
the land. The surrender of such influence and powers to private 
associations embodied only for commercial objects, without the 
fullest guarantees against their «abuse, would be an act from 
which little else than evil could be anticipated. 

It is farther to be observed that in whatever form a grant f 
water be given, whether itisofar unning stream or of the drainage 
waters of a tract of country collected in n large volumes in tanks or 
artifieial lakes, such grant inevitably assumes the character of a 
strict monopoly 3 Physical conditions mainly determine this, as 
there is ordinarily but one best line or loeality for the works, 
and the Company possessing tbat would defy competition, and = 
no second Company would “be lhnkely to find encouragement to — 
occupy ground occupied before. Thus therefore, in B os — 
ing practical monopolies of an article of prime necessity to` — E 
cultivator, the State cannot in justice neglect to guard them b; - 
eonstant and careful supervision. — 

Considering then the intimate and delicate relations that Dunt — 
exist between those who hold command of waters to be used. 
irrigation and those who consume the same; it beco: )mes a 
question for discussion, whether it is right to to entr ust 
charge to commercial associations at all. To shew the 
of this question, 16 is necessary to give some details i Hu 
the existing condition of the Irrigation System of Indi | 

Hitherto’ all works forming, it have | een. « — 
the State, and altho ough the want of any defini a 
— — Trig shts in | | water has "eon often 2: 
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the relation between their exercise and the dividends of the share - 
holders being much too direct. Yet unless the Government 
will move in legislation, and prepare the way for the free exer- 
cise of private agency and the use of private capital, powers so 
dangerous must be used, and private rights must constantly be 
invaded, or the whole machinery will come to a stand still. As 
things now stand, it is impossible for the proprietors of a Y vil- 
lage, between which and the sources of supply of water for Ir- 
rigation another village intervenes, to bring their wgter course 
across that village in any legal way except by consent, and that 
is invariably refused. Such cases will neces — be very numer- 
ous in any great development of Irrigation. The channels must 
be bounded by a comparativ ely small number of villages, but. 
legally, unless the Law be str ained very powerfully indeed, these 
now form a perfectly impassable barrier to all lying beyond 
them on either side. Hence then this dilemma arises, that 
either Companies must be content to draw their revenues only 
from lands communicating directly with the reservoirs, which is 
equivalent to saying that ; Companies are impossible, or Govern- 
ment must legalise the right of one village to a passage across 
the lands of another, on reasonable and equitable terms. This is 
the fundamental necessity of a healthy irrigation system, and, as 
vet at any rate, no step has been taken towards securing it for 
that of India. Its establishment involves an obligation to provide 
for many others connected with and dependent on it, but they are 
subordinate in importance and follow naturally in its wake; It 
is not, we believe, too much to assert, that on the determination 
Government to grant or withhold this claim of private indi- 
viduals tō demand a passage across the lands of others, turns 
the whole question of the practicability of employing with safe- 
. private agency and capital in great schemes of Irrigation. 
T 1 Sani — which is now exercised legally by Govert nment 
— for occ ng land on accounts of roads or railways or canals, 
- mee EA possible to poor Peer Khan or Kulloo, proprietors 
p twenty beegas of irrigable soil shut off by their unaccommodat- — 
ing neighbours’ land from tank or canal, else are Irrigation Com- - 
ies a delusion, or the inevitable source of arbi and high- 
aded invasion of private rights of property, an nce of deep 
d bitter irritation among the sufferers. "That the process 
po LI at best is not at all likely. We would be sorry - 
r soul burde ned with all the had lejenage tir — 
the 1 ; English M. hen 
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like means must be .found here, and no doubt will be found, so 
soon as they are wanted-in earnest. : 

\ssuming then that efficient legislative provision is made for 
placing on a healthy basis the relations of Companies to indivi- 
duals affected by their operations, and the rights of proprietors 
of lands that can benefit by the works, we see no objections of 
serious importance to the free introduction of private agency 
and capital in the execution of irrigation projects. With ade- 
quate powers for supervision vested in the Government, the in- 
fluence of such agency and capital is likely to open a new chap- 
ter in the history of agricultural progress, and to ensure that 
progress being uniform and extensive. But till the provision 
now contemplated has been made, we would anxiously deprecate 
the establishment of Companies in this field, as premature and 
certain to be mischievous. The decision therefore clearly rests 
in the proceedings of the Government, and should it see fit to 
legislate at once, there need be no objectionable delay in secur- 
ing to the country all the advantages that a sufficient supply of 
capital for irrigation promises to secure. | 

Private Companies being established, there are three interests 
in the waters available for employment in irrigation throughout 
the country that require consideration, and a few words concern- 
ing each may probably be useful. The interests referred to are, = 
ist, that of the State; 2nd, that of the People; and 3rd, that ofthe  __ 
Commercial Associations to be formed under the authority of — 











may be spoken of as the public waters (meaning those 
no private rights of any kind have ever been asserted)- 
the highest importance, and of very large pecuniary amou 

The right to levy a larger land revenue from irrigated than fro; 
unirrigated land is now, and ever has been, one of the eleme 
tary conditions of the fiscal system of the country, and whate 

local differences may exist in the revenue details of the v 
parts of the Empire, this right will be found pervading 
amount it is of course very variable, but always of g 
ence on the resources of the State. - Of such influi 
would be an,inconceivable fatuity to neglect am 
sion for its continuance, were the Go 
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These results are indissolubly connected with the Revenue, and 
development of the latter means their development. We 
would therefore repudiate peremptorily all those extravagant 
claims that from time to time have “been advanced on bè- 
half of. drrisation Companies, and which proceed on the as- 
sumption that Government makes no further contribution 
towards their schemes than it does towards those of Rail- 
way pps, and that therefore the whole profits obtained 
by irrigation should be appropriated to those who supply the 
capital for the execution of the nec essary works. The Govern- 
ment holds the public waters in trust for the community, it is 
bound to administer them in the interest of the community, 
and if it is considered expedient to do so through private associa- 
tions, the State is farther bound, in granting to such 'associa- 
tions the supplies of water requisite to make their schemes pro- 
fitable, to take care that the community, which has the highest 
ssible interest in the due improvement of the resources availa- 
bie for good Government, is not damaged by any alienation 
of these greater than is a fair equivalent for the money and 
agency supplied. In afew words, the State brings its contribu- 
tions of water; the private Companies theirs of capital ; each is 
essential to the other and each is to be granted to the other on 
just and reasonable terms. As the trustees of à property 
abounding in mineral wealth would secure the interests of the 
b proprietor, by exacting from any Company to which the right 
of opening mines was granted, a sufficient legality, so must 
the Government exact, in the interest of the country, an ade- 
quate share in the profits which the use of the public waters 
= will assuredly return. 
m a8 In the various papers circulated by the agents of embryo Ir- 
 rigation schemes, the relation of the Government to the public 
e Fama Poa so entirely ignored, and the members of some of 
"ments themselves seem to have such misty cone 
* ions s of the nature of this relation and the obligations it 
in imposes is we trust the foregojug remarks will not be out of 
: at we now run no risk of secing enormous alienations 
j : es — —— compensation 
e bes Se: — LAE. 
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of the waters that might be consistent with the rights of proper- 
ty, to have Tribunals. competent to decide disputes as they arose, 
and to have, in a word, a c omplete and efficient mechanism, fiseal, 
legislative and constructive, calculated to insure for them the 
full and fair enjoyment of ilis blessing which Providence has so 
abundantly provided for them. It will doubtless frequently 
happen that the inclusion of certain sources of supply among 
publie waters, may raise questions regarding private and pre- 
scriptive rights in them. - Wherever such rights can be traced, 
it will be a wise policy to deal with them in a liberal and gene- 
rous spirit, maintaining them where their maintenance is not. in- 
eonsistent with the general interest, and compensating for them 
where their suppression may be a necessity. No grasping spirit 
should be tolerated, and wherever native communities have: shewn 
the disposition to utilise the waters of the district. for. them— 
selves, their rights of usage should meet ready recognition and 
receive all reasonable encouragement. 
Questions regarding. what may be called the natural rights: 
of inl ibitants of districts, will inevitably grow out of the grants 
of the waters of these districts to private Companies. The: claim. 
of proprietors of land bordering on rivers and capable of irriga— 
tion from them, to fair relative shares of the waters, the claims 
of communities or individuals that cannot irrigate at all, but 
are dependent on the waters for supplies for domestic or other- 
purposes, the claims of individuals who have used or may de- 
sire to use the motive power supplied by running streams with- - ELS 
in or contiguous to their properties, rights of navigation, the / <= 
growth, it may be, of ages of usage, with many othersof a alike k — 
are all points as yet utterly unprovided for, though evidently o 
mean importance to those whom they affect. They are all no doubt 1 
capable of equitable solution, but their solutionshould precede the = 
introduction of — and, in some respects, conflicting in 
ests among them. Are Companies. to be allowed to regul 
their operations solely by remunerative considerations? . 
country on one side of a great river presents all the coi 
of a profitable speculation, a considerable. popula 
soil, few — difficulties and the like, isa 


be free to- carry through this tract — 
which Governmen - 


nted it. u thori to 
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which the neighbouring community will be affected by it should - 
be an essential preliminary enquiry by the State, and that the 
terms of the grant should carefully protect all the natural rights 
that can be fairly established. The details must evidently depend 
on the special circumstances of each case, but the principle is 
of universal application, and cannot safely or wisely be neglect- 
ed. 
The last of the interests concerned in the waters, is ihat ofthe 
private Companies. Their position is simply that of an agency 
selected by the State, as the most convenient means of utilizing 
one branch of the publie property, and remunerated for their 
work by a guaranteed interest on the capital they invest, or 
a share in the profits of the sale of the waters granted 
to them, or in other ways mutually agreed upon. Their 
concern is solely with the best means of disposing of the 
water they supply to the community. They have, or rather 
ought to have, no other relations to the latter than to give, as 
cheaply and conveniently as possible, the means of irrigation it 
wants, and the less they are mixed up with any other matters 
the better for all parties concerned. It would therefore be 
most expedient that the rule of separating the price of water 
from the additional amount of land revenue levied by the State 
on irrigated land, which prevails locally, should be made uni- 
versal, as the enforcement of such a rule would greatly simplify 
the action of private Companies, and keep their dealings with 
the cultivators quite apart from those of the State with the 
same. Where this is done, no questions between the State and the 
. Companies concerning the distribution of a mixed charge partly for 
water, partly for revenue, can arise. As already mentioned the 
— Companies must, by force of circumstances, be virtual monopolists, 
aut always be subject to regulation by the 
t. , but such regulation would affect only the water-rates, 
while land revenue from irrigated soil would be dealt with 
/^— quite. endently. As a simple question of truthful and. 
orderly management this separation is also earnestly to be 
d. Where it does not exist, the most hopeless obscurity 
zs over all questions of returns from works of Irrigation. - 
‘authorities in the Public Works and Revenue Depart- 
ontend **à l'outrance" for their respective shares of the — 
; results, and it is quite impossible to decide between -~ 
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utmost simplification. being made in the dealings and records of 
the Companies, and publie departments related to them. The 
primary step towards this is, we conceive, to separate price of 
water from land tax, and to limit the interest of the Companies 
to the former exclusively. 

Nor ean it be a matter of any real difficulty to effect this sepa- 
ration on a just and equitable basis, in localities where hitherto the 
two have been compounded. When a considerable expenditure 
of capital is necessary to make the waters of any district availa- 
ble for its irrigation, the fair charge for supplying them to eon- 
sumers is a matter of caleulation, which the agents of the Com- 
pany could readily make, and those of Government not less readily 
check. What farther impost might be permissible under the 
established law or custom of the locality, would be made direct- 
ly by the State iu right of its recognised claim to enhanced land 
revenue from irrigated soil The water-rate once fixed should 
not be liable to alteration, excepting under the sanction of Go- 
vernment, and this sanction should only be given, when it was 
perfectly clear that the value of the water had truly risen, in 
consequence of the increased spread of irrigated culture, and 
the consequently inereased,demand for the article. 

The interest of Companies in the publie waters, originating 
in the will of the State, must be terminable by the same at peri- 
ods and under conditions mutually agreed upon. No grants vir- 
tually perpetual should ever be made, but the periods should be  . 
determined, by experienee of the time required for the full.deve- 
lopment of the remunerative capabilities of works of Irrigation. __ 
Local specialities must greatly influence decisions on this point, —_ 
but. we believe that, as a general rule, likely to embrace almost _ 
all cases, it may be held that for works dependent for their pro- — — 
fits on water-rates alone, and therefore on the gradual spread of — 
irrigation among the community, no period less than 20,5 Eee 
would be sufficient, and none greater than 40 years should — 
allowed. | 2 BER — 

Much discussion has arisen on the expediency of the S ; 
guaranteeing to Companies a minimum interest on their cay 
The objections to it are patent enough, but they seem i 
to be all over-borne by the facts that, Ist, it seems to be : 
conviction that the Government will not provide capi 
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only possible basis of a successful negociation. There is the 
less objection to guarantees on remunerative works, since 
they entail no- permanent strain on the resources of the State, 
but rather an ultimate extension of them, and the direct benefits 
to the native community are so tangible and so generally ag- 
cessible, that the withdrawal of the amount of interest from 
the country would be abundantly compensated by the effects 
of the investment of the capital on the common good. We 
therefore hold that, whatever inconveniences may be connected 
with the system of guarantees, they sink into utter inaigni- 
ficance in contrast with the stagnation which want of capital 
entails, or the deplorable losses that result from an intermittent 
progress of Public Works, such as the experience of the past 
few years has familiarised us with. 

A minimum rate of interest on capital being guaranteed, the 
price of water entirely separated from the land revenue of the 
State, and the reculating power of the Government, as concerns 
the rates of charge, "being recognised, we believe that in addition 
to the first advantage which is certain, the Companies might 
farther be allowed the entire increase of profits from the sale of 
water during the currency of their grants—a source of inereased 
dividends which would necessarily be variable and contingent on 
local circumstances, but which, in all well considered projects of 
irrigation, is likely to be considerable. From these two sources 
therefore, the assured guarantee and the contingent revenue 
from water-rates, would the resources of the Companies be de- 

= rived, and their speculations made safe and fair investments at 
— their lowest valuation and most profitable ones at their high- 
est, the degree in each instance being mainly dependent on the 
ES che nen. with which fields for operations might be selected, andthe. — 
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officers. This seems te us quite as indispensable a condition on 
the part of the Government, as we have formerly stated that of a 
minimum guarantee to be on the part of the Companies. Its in- 
Huence must extend to the agents as well as to the operations of 
the Companies, and it must be complete asconcerns both. 'Theconse- 
quences of default either among the men employed or the works exe- 
cuted, are far too intimately connected with the peace as well as the 
prosperity of the country, for the Government to be justified in 
contenting itself with anything less than an absolute control, as 
perfect as though the agency and works were its own. The most 
effective form im which control of the agency could be exercised. 
would be, we believe, by securing to the State the right of dis- 
missal over all the functionaries of the Companies employed in 
India. The right of appointment might in this case safely, as - 
for many considerations it could most conveniently, rest with the 
Companies, but when men are dealing constantly with such 
very delicate matters as are unavoidably interwoven with the- 
operations of Irrigation Companies, and affecting thereby such. 
masses of the people and public, as well as personal interests on 
so large a scale, the State must have power summarily to pre-_ 
vent the evil results of individual indiscretion or worse, without . 
being compelled to argue the merits of cases with distant direc- 


tors and await their decisions on them. In every agreement 
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There are various other matters of detail, such as provisions 
figainst the formation of mere share market schemes for disposal 
of the works at termination of grants, for giving possession of the 
land required for the works, and others which need not occupy 
time and space here, as they will naturally be disposed of either 
according to precedent or with such modifications as actual ex- 
perience has suggested. We are less concerned now with mat- 
ters of this nature than with those main and more prominent 
features of the subject, errors regarding which would pervade 
the whole, and be dangerous to all the interests connected with 
it. To lay down in all its fullness a complete scheme for the 
regulation of Joint Stock Companies for Irrigation, is at pre- 


sent an impossible task, and must continue so till the fundamen- 
tal questions to which we have referred have been authoritative- 
ly settled. It may be useful to re-capitulate these here, so as 
to bring them under view at once. They are: 

Ist. To secure +o the inhabitants of irrigated districts a le- 
gal right of passage for their water courses on fair and equitable 
terms. 


2nd. ‘To secure for the same, due consideration for all natu- 
ral or acquired rights, in the waters o 
tion by private enterprise. 
3rd. To separate definitively in such districts the price of 3 
water from the Government demand on the land when supplied - 
with means of Irrigation. ` 
4th. This separation made, to insure to the 
tions for executing the works, the complete beneficial usage 
of the waters during the currency of their grants with all re- 
turns therefrom, on such conditions in detail as may be agreed 
upon. ; 
5th. Fo insure to the Stat 
agency and operations of pr 
i » We have availed our 
— privilege, and hay 


f districts open to irriga- 
private associa- 


e complete control over all the 
vate Companies for irrigation. 
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hoped that the check.will be but for a time, as there is certainly 
no applieation of capital from which the people, as a great 
class, will reap such rapid harvests, as from that employed to give 
their lands the water they want. t CER 
When the question has advanced farther, and we have defini- -~ 
tive information as to the views of the Home Government re- *— 
garding terms to be granted to Irrigation Companies, we may 
perhaps return to the subject. t EET 2 
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ART. X.—]1. Narrative of the Indian Mutinies of 1851, compil- 
" ed for the Madras Military Male Orphan . | sylum. Madras. 
1855. 
2. Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi Army, by Major Tl. 
We NORMAN, m 'puty Adjutant General of the Bengal Army. 
London. W. . Dalton. 1858. 
3. A Years Campaigning in India, from March 1857 to March 
1858, by CAPTAIN MEDLEY, Be ‘neal Engineers. London. 


‘Thacker & Co. 

4. elhe Crisis in the Punjab from the 10th of May until the Fall 
of Delhi. By FREDERICK CooPpER, Esa., C. S. London. 
Smith, Elder & Co. Mere. 

5. .** The Red Pamphlet. The Mutiny of the Bengal Army, by 
one who has served under SiR €. NAPIER. London. Bos- 

worth and Harrison. 1858. 

6. The Defence of Cawnpore by the Tr oops under the orders of 
Major General A. W indham, C.-B., in November 1857, by 
Lieut. Col. Jonn Avye, C. B., Royal Artillery. London. 1858. 


7. Memorandum of the three passages of the River Ganges at 
Cawnpore, during the rainy season of 1857, by the Oude Field 
Force under the Command of the late MAJOR G ENERAL SIR 
Henrry HaveLock, K. C. B. 


8. Papers relđtive to the Mutinies of the East Indies, presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 
London. 1857, 1858. 


Lorp Clyde has proclaimed that the war is at an end, that, 
in Oude, the last strong-hold of the enemy, thereis noteven a 
vestige of rebellion. This is a consummation which, we believe, 
o one would eighteen months ago have dared to prognos- 
ate. Sudden, furious, appalling, as was the first rush of the 
insurrection, we are lost in greater wonder at the speed and 
eee of its suppression. Hatching for po Orde first giv 
_ overt signs in January 1857, it had raised, the foll Whe 
gust, in “open and rampant rebellion, the vA country be- 
‘ets Bengal and the Punjab; a strip of road alone was held 
and a few "isolated posts defended by British troops. On the 
— dst January 1859, save Tantia Topee and his hunted rabble, 
not a oe was in the field. The measures and operations by 
h this issue has been Brought to pass, form the subject. 
now purpose. to discuss. 

iot intend to investigate die cause or origin of the 
caus: ed by. unju ust treatment or AN de 
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. 
ment, or over-indulgence of the native army ; whether it sprung 
from  Mussulman, Hindoo, or Russian intrigue ; whether it was 
the rising of a nation to throw off a foreign yoke, or the attempt” 
ofa party to subvert the existing Government, and seize the 
supreme power for itself. We, at present, desire to examine 
only the Military elements of the struggle, the arrangements anil 
operations by which the rebellion has been checked and suppress- 
ed. These arrangements and operations naturally divide them- 
selves into those of which the responsibility rested with Go- 
vernment, and those involving the character and conduct of its 
servants; into the arrangements for reinforcements of troops, and 
for the. protection of posts; the combinations, dispositions and 
handling of their troops by the Generals; the conduct of officers 
aud men in a contest, which has elicited the exercise of military 

virtue to a degree aimost unparalleled. 

We have selected the works which are quoted above, some 
because they appear to give the best and truest accounts 
of the operations which they describe, others because they con- 
tàin statements which we know to be incorrect, or give vent to 
opinions which we believe to be erroneous. Ehese mistakes we 
hope. to rectify, and to put the facts in their true light. We 
must also express our rezret, that although we are- almost 
inundated with accounts of the operations in the Punjab, at 
Delhi, in Oude, and the Doab, none of those gallant bands that 
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under Rose, Whitlock, and Roberts, have driven back the wave 


unmistakeably visible. The Government was warned of it, pgo 
only by the conduct of the 19th N. I., but by direct intima- | 
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Il. At Jullunder and at Ferozepore, at Meean Meer, Seal- 
kote and Rawulpindee. | 
" 2. At Peshawur— Total 18. 
There were also convalescents at Darjeeling and Landour, 
a depot at Chinsurah, veterans and invalids at Chunar, and a 
Company of the 32nd at Cawnpore. There was one Cavalry 
Corps at Meerut, and one at U mballa.’ j 
öxcept at Rawulpindee and the Hill Stations, these European 
Infantry were supported by European Artillery, but there were 
European Artillery isolated and detached at Benares and Fyza- 
bad, Saugor and Mhow, Umritsur and Mooltan. The native 
artillery were, the bulk of them, detached With native troops. 
Our forts and arsenals were Fort William: Chunar and Allaha- 
bad on the Ganges; Agra and Delhi in the North West: and 
in the Punjab, Loodiana, Phillour, Ferozepore, Umritsur, La- 
hore, Kangra, Mooltan, Attock, and Peshawur. Of these it will 
be seen from the list above furnished, that Allababad, Delhi, 
Loodiana, Phillour, Kangra and Attock, were entirely unpro- 
tected; Umritsur and Mooltan contained but a few artillery. 
The force in the Punjab was sufficiently large to be compa- 
ratively safe; and to enable its ruler to strengthen its position 
when it should become necessary. The world has rung with 
the wisdom of the measures by which Sir John. Lawrence 
secured his forts (Mooltan and Umritsur, Attock, Kangra and 
Phillour) and paralysed the rebel element in the Punjab.. But 
the North West and Bengal were weak, fearfully weak, ren- 
dering promptitude and energy absolutely necessary, if it was 
inten EP to stave off the coming danger. "There was ample 
— 7 time however, to afford strong hopes of success to decisive 
- — measures. A ready made opportunity for improving our strate- 
EI ical ition existed in the course of the Relief of troops. By 
- extending a Corps Southwards from the Simla Hills, Delhi could 
— — be secured with the 60th Rifles. The 52nd left Lucknow in 


* — Janu uary. They could have been halted at Cawnpore, and 
















“quietly employed in securing Allahabad. : The 84th. might 
have frie athe or long before March to make sure of ont, 
William. Such, and such like, would have been the mea-. 














sures of a Government cognisant of the co _ tempest, | 
mt that, at that early period of the crisis, Lord Canning did. 
"belicve in its reality, and we are therefore able to give him. 

edit as may be worth having, for energy and promptitude in | 
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been to concentrate in two or three of the Barracks, and act on 
the defensive. (Gunners there were none. The local authorities 
did their utmost by doubling the guards, instituting patrols, 


rousing a spirit of vigilance, and pressing for reinforcements, but 
it was not until March that the 84th were sent for; it was not 
until May that the possession of Fort William was secured. Near- 
ly equally important was Allahabad; but not the slightest 
measure was adopted towards securing it. Eventually, ‘to the i 
influence. of Captain Brasyer over his Sikhs, and to it alone, 
humdnly speaking, can the salvation of Allahabad be attri- — 
buted. 
On the 10th of May the mutiny oceurred at Meerut: on the 
llth of May at Delhi; on the 2rd, the 7th Local Infantry had. 
already mutinied at Lucknow. But it was not till the 16th of 
May that Government telegraphed to Bombay for the Persian 
troops, not till the 19th that reinforcements were applied for 
from England, not till the 18th that the Fusiliers left Madras. 
From this we may gather that none of tHe events prior to the 
outbreak at Delhi had served to shew to the rulers of India, the. 
extent and magnitude of the danger which they would have — 
to encounter, but, now that they had tardily become cognisant 
of it, the energy of some of their measures could not be sur- 
passed. But these were few. A few additional Com 
sufficient to ensure possession of the gates of Fort V 
were thrown in; the Fusiliers and 84th were at once despa 
up country. ‘Phe invalids from Chunar were thrown into A 
habad, and by the beginning of June the 64th, 78th, 35 
a wing of the 37th reached Calcutta. — 
Other steps, however, which could not áv been. adopte 
too quickly, were not taken till after great delay. The : assis- 
tance: which had been offered by the Ghoorkhas was at first 
refused, ‘and not accepted till the middle of Sune. qo 
not till the 12th - June that the Calcutta Volunte 21 1 
were raised, al h their services had been offers 
It was not till the 14th — une | that the nativ 
Barrackpore were disirmed - e ar 
minister were 
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the task was easier; but that detracts not from the merit.of 
its execution. From the first intimation ` of the outbreak 
not a moment was lost. The timing of every measure was 
perfect. The head to plan and the hands to execute were alike 
equal to the occasion. At Jullunder alone was an exception 
shewn to this rule. We need hardly relate how the troops at 
Meean Meer, Ferozepore, and Peshawur, were disarmed: how 

* Lahore and Govindghur, Kangra, Phillour, Attock and Mooltan 
were secured without a single failure ; how the 14th at Jhelum, 
and the 46th at Sealkote, fighting with a courage and à skali 
worthy of a better cause, were almost annihilated; how finally 

i the glorious Nicholson, with his flying column, hurled detiance 
at all obstacles, gained victory after victory, and. won for the 
British interests a sympathy and confideuce of which the value 
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disarm one or more of the native corps without disarming all. 
=~. the Brigadiers reasoning was- probably this. Here are three 
ET native corps which I must practically assume to be hostile, and 
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scaling ladders were ready; but there was only a part of one re- 
ciment, instead of two or pe rhaps three, who obtained a chance 
of making the attempt. The Europeans in the entrenchments 
pegs’ to drive off such of the 45th as were outside, to extermi- 
iate such as were within. The 61st, free to strike'at a divided 
foe, disarmed the 57th, and had then to deal with only the Ca- 
valry and a part of the 45th. But the 10th still appeared steady ; 
they might be useful, they could be disarmed afterwards as well 
as there. They were sentin pursuit, and hardly a man of the 45th 
has escaped. As far as we are able to judge, all the results of 
the l'erozepore mutiny were due to the measures adopted. Not 
one was accidental, and these results were that the arsenal was 
secured, not a resident of Ferozepore lost his life, and of the 
mutineers, one regiment was disarmed, the other destroyed. 

We imagime that the author of the Red Pamphlet has taken 
his disparaging view of Brigadier Innes’ conduct at Ferozepore, 
from a supposition that he was removed from the command there 
in consequence of that conduct. He says 


* 


* Had. his measures been successful—he would doubtless have been 
held up as a pattern Brigadier. Unfortunately for himself the regula- 
tions led him to failure, and his failure cost him his command. He. fail- 
ed and was summarily removed from the list of Brigadiers." : 


This is totally wrong. He was not removed for his conduct — 
at the mutiny. Both Sir John Lawrence and Mr. Meee ad | 
mery recorded officially and privately their sense of his admira- | 
ble management on that occasion. It was for subsequent events, "m * 
in consequence of reports that reached him of the proceedings e 
with regard to the disarmed mutineers, that Sir John Lawren 
deprived. the Brigadier of his command. — 'These reports are now | 
acknowledged to “have been ex parte and unfounded, but in those 
days there was no time for enquiry, and Sir J ohn Lawrence | 
may well be justified for acting as he thought best, on — | 
formation as reached him. But now when it appears tha 
information was incorrect, and £hat the Brigadier's remc 
an act of injustice, we trust soon to hear that. that! o! of 
received amends as ample as his removal was summa — 

We now turn from the ends of the Emp re to tk 
West, where ‘the brunt of the struggle was t : 
the “mutiny ` occurred at Meerut, the. tr 
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pea to have seized on all who were jn authority. With 
Nm e OF which a moiety was afterwards found sufficient to thrash 
such troops as had then reached Delhi, General Hewitt and 


Brigadier Wilson proceeded to consider themselves in a state of 


‘siege, to throw up entrenchments and to protect themselves. 
They reported that they were defending their position success- 
fully ! ! against what, or against w hom? They believed them- 
selves to be in extreme peril, and wrote for reinforcements— 
begged that the 75th might be sent to their assistance, would 
allow no troops to venture outside their picquets ould scarce- 
ly permit any one to come in—and all this while the communica- 
tion with U mballa was perfectly open, while Captain Greathed, 
Mr. Colvin's Aid-de-Camp, was able to ride from Agra to Meerut, 
either alone, or accompanied by an escort whose absence would 
have been preferable to their society. 

Happily, however, this state of matters was only for a time. 
Finding that they were not attacked, learning from new arrivals 
that the Delhi mutineers, far from dreaming ofa aggressive proceed- 
ings, were themselves in great alarm, ánd were busily occupied 
throwing up defensive works, the Meerut authorjties began to re- 
gain their spirits, and their minds to acquire a e healthy tone. 
A force to operate against Delhi had been fórmed at Umballa. 
It consisted of the bulk of the troops of the Sirhind division, 
and was under the personal command of General Anson. Its 
route was to be by the right bank of the Jumna. It was anti- 
cipated that its presence before Delhi, and an immediate attack, 
would terminate the strugele there. And to prevent the escape 
of the mutineers across the Jumna to the East, as well as to 
protect Meerut, Brigadier Wilson, with the Meerut Brigade, 
was directed to advance to Ghazee-ood-deen Nugeur. This is 
a village where the Meerut and Delhi road crosses : the Findon, a 

3 stream which runs West of Meerut, between it and Delhi, and 
"falis into the Jumna a short distance below Delhi. 4mmediate- 

_ ly however on arriving at Ghazee-ood-deen Nugeur, an attack 
; . Was made on Wilson's camp by the Delhi rebels "who liad arriv- 
_ ed that very day, with the intention of throwing up works to 
_ prevent the passage of the bridge there. But they were too 
late. The fight that ensued was sharp, but never Z dotibtful. 
U- The manœuvres were the simple ones that have been the rule 
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Che fact. however, of the enemy possessing sufficient audacity 
io take the mitiativé and attack Wilson, pointed out to General 
Barnard (who was now in command of the main column march- 
ing from Umballa) that the capture of Delhi would not be so 
easy an operation as had been originally supposed. His force 
would require to be increased. He therefore directed Wilson 
to join him. His route would be to cross the Hindon at his 
camp at Ghazee-ood-deen Nugeur, to make a flank march to the 
North, to the bridge over the Jumna at Bhagput. To help this 
march Barnard’s torce advanced some miles to the Delhi side of 
Bhagput. The result was successful — Wilson's column was 
unmolested, and the junction was effected. 

With the united force Barnard advanced on Delhi on the Sth 
of June. The mutineers were entrenched on the road at Bad- = 
lee-IXe-Serai. The arrangements were as before. Brigadier 
Grant was directed to turn the enemy's left with some artillery 
and cavalry, and the main body was to charge in front. Butas 
the flanking party on the right was not making its appearance, 
and the British were suffering heavily frm the cannonade, .the 
75th were — to charge the enemy unsupported. Nobly aud 
brilliantly wd the order obeyed, and with complete success. 
No sooner also were the guns taken, and the enemy beaten, than 
Grants party to the right were seen. They had gone too far to 
the enemy's rear, but this was now a happy mistake. The dis- 
comfiture was complete, the slaughter severe. MP. - 

But the work tor the day was not over: the battle had been Žž 
won, but a position had to be taken up. This position was to 
be the ridge between the cantonments and the city, and it was 
known to be held in force by the enemy. To reach the ridge = 
the right would have to pass through the Subzee Mundee, the — 
left through the old Sepoy’s lines of the cantonment. Opposite — 
the centre were the enemy’s batteries on the ridge, near the | — 
flagstaff and Hindoo Rao’s house. The advance was made, the — 
enemy fought the ground; they might have fought it for w 













covered as it was with gardeng, and buildifigs, and intersecte 
the canal. But they could not face fire at close qu 
British loss was : great—nearly 7 per cent. of the fo 


ridge was. taken, and the position secur „a px 
 mained unaltered for upwards of three month 
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— the neutrality of Holkar and the Rajpoot Chiefs. With Scindiah | 
— declared yet us, their —— must have become hostile | 
— . by the mere force of Asiatic self-interest, and Hyderabad would | 
— have followed. How thoroughly and steadily Scindiah did cast in 
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> 
ing of the 13th of June, when the mistake of a superior officer 
torced the plan to be abandoned. As Major Norman says. 


“There are few who do not now feel that the accident which hin- 
dered this attempt was one of those happy interpositions on our behalf 
of which we had such numbers to be thankful for. Defeat or even a 
partial suecess would have been ruin, and complete success would not 
have achieved for us the results subsequently obtained, nor, as far as we 
can see, would it have prevented a single massacre, most of which in- 


deed had already taken place." 


With the abandonment of this attempt at **coup de main" came 
the perception of the impossibility of capturing Delhi under ex- 
isting cireumstances, and without a very large increase to the 
besieging force. It was determined quietly to maintain and 
strengthen the position, extending and advancing it when rein- 
toreements should arrive. 


While Lord Canning at Calcutta was providing for the pre- ^ 


sént security of Bengal, and for the future security of Hindostan, 
while Sir i ohn Lawrenee was turning the Punjab into a source 
of strength, and while Barnard and Wilson wepe setting them- 
selves in array against Delhi, let us glance at at was going 
on further South, at Agra and Gwalior, Oude and Cawnpore, 
Allahabad and Benares. | 

The importance of Agra lay not only in its being the seat of 
(Government otf the North West Provinces, and in its fort and 
strategical position, but also, and perhaps to a greater extent, in 
its proximity to the great native independent States, to Scindiah’s 
and Holkar’s dominions, and to Rajpootana. Within a few 
marches lay Gwalior, Scindiah's capital, garrisoned by Poorbeah 
troops. ‘The fidelity of these could never be relied on, and 
they very soon followed the example of the rest of the sepoy 
army, but their desertion was of second-rate importance. The 
absorbing point of interest and anxiety, the real object of attention 
was Seindiah’s attitude. On the part he might choose to play 
lay the chance of the ‘lliance or epmity of the native States. By 
his decision it was known that they would abide. With: his 
friendship secured to us, the British could rely on, at any rate, 
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: ; 
that Sceindiah, a lad in years, weak in intellect, sensual and hot- 
headed, a thorough oriental, was impelled to the line of conduct 
he adopted. He was in fact acting under an influence akin to 
mesmerism. He was held in the mental grasp of a master 
in the knowledge of human nature, in the control of Asia- 
tic minds. Major Macpherson had irresistibly imbued him 
with feelings of personal respect, gratitude, fear and attach- 
ment. He had confirmed in the post of his chief minister 
and adviser one of the few large-minded men that are to be 
found amongst the natives of India. Dinkur Rao at Gwalior, 
Salar Jung at Hyderabad; how many of their countrymen ma 
they not be held worthy to redeem! Major Macpherson wii 
Dinkur Rao’s support and assistance, at Gwalior and at Agra 
after the British had to quit Gwalior, held Scindiah firm to the 
instincts which he had been ever studying to implant in his mind. 
,He held before him the power of the British Empire, the wis- 
dom of its rule, its conduct to him when in its power, and the 
salient points of the crisis and its causes. * By quiet suggestions 
and promptings, he led him, apparently to originate, practi- 
cally to adopt, the measures and procedure which he had him- 
self lined out He worked on his martial pride to resist the 
- encroachments .and threats of the mutineers, to organize a force 
of hereditary and national followers, and by their aid to counter- 


native Chief against Agra or Delhi, Major Macpherson kept 


the dark struggle, might, if active in the field, have produced — 
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pressed with a strong sense of the under-hand style of the coup 
Jetat with which the country had been absorbed; the talook- 
dars, the chiefs of clans, and men of influence, were groaning 
under the results of the newly devised revenue arrangements, 
but, with all these adverse influences in operation, the Lucknow 
Residency was not besieged until July, until a month atter the 
troops in the province had risen in mutiny. That the evil day 
was so long deferred must have had a cause : the cause was Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Appointed Chief Commissioner only in March 
1557, he arrived at Lucknow at a time when the native population 
felt nought but bitterness towards the British, when Fuzl Ali 
was even then forming the first rallying point for a rebel force, 
when to his prescient mind the coming storm was no longer 
doubtful. He arrived to find the civil department ** a house di- 
* vided against itself," the military, military only. in name, 
thoroughly disorganised and mischievous from injudicious ma- 


ement. . 

y c measures were*from the first electrical. They were 
stamped as emanating from a Christian, a statesman and a soldier. 
At the very first Durbar, the truth and honor, the justice and 
the tenderness, that beamed in-that noble counten&nce, were un- 
mistakeably recognised. The fame of the bright future that was 
dawning went through all the land, and a miraculous reaction en- 
sued. Up to the very hour that the mutineers closed in round 
Lucknow, the fullest and freest help was being given to the 
little garrison in all their wants. 

One of Sir Henry's first proceedings was to iberóhghly examine 
the military positions and arrangements of Lucknow. Theirfalsity ^ 
was palpable. No delay occurred in altering the distribution of 
— bos; —— He searched for and decided on the Mutehi Bhawn. 
e strongest position, natural, and ready to hand, to serve. 

«ey and —— of Lucknow. «Its possession was a tower | 
e alone. The proverb ran ** who holds the — 
— Lucknow," and the native mind bows - 
<= directed the immediate repair of- 
aration "for. — the powder, and 
le. called in to council —— best . 
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. 
the Europeans in the cantonments. By the evening of the 16th 
these preparations were effected, and on the following morning, 
2 picked company of the 13th, who were believed to be and who 
proved faithful, occupied the Mutchi Bhawn ; the bulk of the 
lZuropeans moved to the cantonments; the rest were posted at 
the Residency. A few days lateras more room was cleared out, 
Europeans were thrown into the Mutchi Bhawn, and the 13th 
were sent to secure the Dowlut Khana which was still the arsenal. 
As the clearance of the Mutchi Bhawn progressed, as the walls 
were repaired and roofs covered in; provisions were stored, the 
powder was sent in from the Kuddum Russool.the European foree 
was increased, and ordnance stores were removed to it from the 
Dowlut Khana. The Residency entrenchments were also be- 
gun, excavations for magazines were commenced, and both at 
the Residency and at the Mutchi Bhawn, additional buildings, 
the property of natives, were purchased and included in the posi- 
tions. Such like were the measures adopted up to the outbreak 
of the 30th of May. . The occupation of the Mutchi Bhawn 
was pre-eminently the measure that preserved the peace and 
tranquillity of the city, that kept the dangerous classes in sub- 
jection, and that enabled Sir Henry to detach a party of the 
32nd and of natives, on the 21st of May, to Cawnpore, and to 
patrol the Grand Trunk Road. Not content with providing for the 
safety of Lueknow, and with endeavorin$ to assist Sir Hugh. 
Wheeler, he sent Hardinge with his Cavalry to strengthen . 
Allahabad. He detached a force under Hayes to patrol the- 
Grand Trunk Road; and another under Burmester and Staples 
to make a demonstration towards Futteghur. — — 
On the 30th of May the troops mutinied. Sir Henry'sarrange- — —— 
ments again resulted in success. The mutineers were drivenoutof 
the cantonments, and turned away from the city. Anattemptata E 
rising there was speedily suppressed. The mutiny at Luc ot i= 
was the signal fora like explosion at Cawnpore, and throu howttess 
Oude. The prospect of a siege became now more imminent. _ 
The Mutchi Bhawn was become secure against a mob; the ope- - 
rations there were therefore" confined. to sanatory measures 
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whilst the defences of the Residency were pushed on apace 
fast as the completion of the arrangements pe d, th 
der, the ordnance stores, the provisions, and the Tre 
remoyed from the Mutehi Bhawn to the le | 
less demolition was commenced of : 
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obtaining legitimate scope for the exercise of their energies. 
Pensioners were called in to rally round the British Standard, 
and the Oude artillery men, pensioners of the English Govern- 
ment, flocked in under old Furzund Alee to man the guns of 
the Residency. James, Martin, and Shurf-ood-Dowla were 
indefatigable in their exertions to collect supplies, and provisions 
were stored which would have lasted the Residency troops for 
eight months. On the 29th of June the advanced guard of the 
enemy were reported by Gubbins to be at Chinhut. Early on 
the 3Oth the small party that went out to meet them, found 
themselves face to face with the whole mutinous force of Oude. 
They were desérted by their native gunners; a retreat ensued. 
The two positions still held by the British were surrounded and 
separated, and the famous Siege commenced. 

We cannot quit this subject without reference to two points ; 
one is the false coloutimg and erroneous motive given by Mr. 
Gubbins to many of Sir Henry’s measures, and actions ; the other 
is the question of the propriety, in a military and strategical 
light, of maintaining a position at Lucknow at all. 

There areseveral points in which Sir Henry Lawrence comes 
under Mr. Gubbins’ condemnation He accuses him of dilatori- 
ness, and of trusting to conciliation, in lieu of action, for the de- 
fence of Lucknow. * On the 15th of May," he says, “we 
“earnestly urged upon him the necessity of moving up a party 
*of Europeans and Artillery to the Residency. To this measure 
*we found Sir Henry Lawrence much opposed. It would, he 
‘thought, alarm the sepoys, and provoke the dreaded outbreak. 
* He clung still to the hope of conciliating them, and urged the 

R s necessity of treating them with confidence.” 

l We believe that Sir Henry's real opinion of the case was 
- . this The movement of Europeans to the Residency must not 
a be isolated; it must be one of the series of combinations by 
2 which the Cantonments, the Badge s, the Residency, and the 
E Mutchi Bhawn are to be secured. hey cannot be done till to- 
morrow night. The sepoys must, be kept quiet. till then. Time 
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2 — is everything. Defer the outbreak, defer the siege, at all risks— 









. cajole the sepoys if we can. We know for a fact that Sir Henry 
- Lawrence felt thoroughly assured of the impending siege; that 
x Me EL the utmost pains to impress the same conviction on his 
officers; that he held before him as a guide to his actions, the im- 
908 sibility, of any*reinforcements arriving before the middle of 
nus — he nag des ‘esi made all other objects secondary to this . 
one ney atid asks sie Henry — 
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J . 
* garrison at the time a growing opinion that the time when a 
* conciliatory policy might have proved successful, had gone by.” 

We are at a loss to distinguish whether Mr. Gubbins doesnot 
discriminate between c ajolery and conciliation, between a hope 
to avert, and a desire to defer; or whether he was so very san- 
guine as to be ready to dispense with all, diplomatic measures, 
to rely on force alone for securing the time which was essential 
to the ‘completion of the entr enchments, and to trust only to the 
bayonets of the British when the crisis should arrive. 

Mr. Gubbins is next peculiarly at fault with respect to the 
utility and purpose of holding the Mutchi Bhawn. His own 
views, and those he attributes to Sir Henry Lawrence, are des- 
cribed in the following passages :— 


9» ? 


*— 


“Though intending to hold the Residency also, he (Sir H. Lawrence) 
had all alongpregarded the Mutchi Bhawn as his place ofstrength. Now  - 
therefore on the 8th of June he proposed to move thither all the Eu- 
ropeans and their families. The measure being niuch opposed, a coun- 
cil of war was called. The two most important questions were put 
whether both posts, % e. the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency should be 
held, or one only, and secondly w hether the ladies should be sent away 
to Nepaul or down the Ganges." ‘ Both Captain Fulton and Lieut. 
Anderson, strongly urged the abandonment of the Mutchi Bhawn, and 
the concentration of our force at the Residency.’ Afterwards **I under- 
stood that Sir Heury's faith in the Mutchi Bhawn had been much sbak- 
en, and.though he could not decide on abandoning it, still he bad re- 
solved. on making the last stand at the Residency, and abandoning, the 
Mutchi Bhawn when it was no longer tenable.” — 

"^ Still very considerable stores were left in the Mutchi Bhawn, nd ELS 
sometimes guns were ordered back there, and the works at the Mutchi 
Bhawn were continued actively. So that Sir Henry evidently clung” - 
Gnsidious word) “ to the hope of retaining the Mutchi Bhawn also, — 
'" No sooner were we invested than it was discovered that the mainte- E. 
nance of the separate position of the Mutchi Bhawn had been a mi 
the garrison, now further weakened by their losses at Chinhut, was not | 
strong’ enough: to defend the extended Residency position, — n — 
which and Les force all — — by letter was now:cut. Mui di t 










Now ihe. SER matter seems to us perfectly simple | wher 
vested of the sombre colouring with which tae 
Mr. G ——— vision, clouded with the 
le: intellect had suce 1 to t 
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truth without partiality, and to expose such of his statementa 
as we believe to be misrepresentations." This matter then as 
already stated, appears to us perfectly simple. When the mutinies 
first occurred, the only defensible post in Lucknow was the 
Mutchi Bhawn. It was essential to secure this, and it was 
secured. On the Sth of June, and so long as it was the strongest 
post, it was undoubtedly the position in which t6 place all who 
required protection in case of an attack. But not till immediately 
before the siege actually commenced, was there any atte mpt made 
to strengthen "the Mutchi Bhawn against Artillery, or to increase 
its strength beyond what was requisite for standing a surprise 
or the attack of a rabble. The Residency, on the other hand, was 
at first perfectly indefensible. It consisted chiefly of houses 
and compounds. But, before even the mutiny oceurred, Sir 
Henry had fixed on it as the position which was to be finally 
held, which was to stand the siege, the works of whic were to be 
proof, if possible, against Artillery. But these works had to be 
constructed from their foundation. It was no old Fort which had 
tobe putin repair, no position already tolerably strong, to be made 
stronger. Until certain works were completed, the place was as 
utterly worthless for any purposes of defence, as any ordinary 
houses and compounds could possibly be. Pending therefore these 
"works, pending the state of transition, a ready made position 
was turned to use; and this position it was determined to hold 
as long as an attack might reasonably be expected from only 
a rabble, or a force unaccompanied by Artillery. But it was dis- 
tinetly directed, or rather, intimated that, on the probability of 
an organized party threatening a siege, a concentration was to 
be effected on the Residency. This Mr. Gubbins acknowledges 
to have been decided on, but only as a subsequent arrangement. 
We know that it was the policy from the very commencement. 
— Mr. Gubbins’ statement about guns, ordnance, and other stores 
= which were sent back to the Mutchi Bhawn, is quite correct, but 
his inference is wrong. The stores which were returned were 
E returned because they had been forwarded to the Residency, 
_ while there was yet no room for them. It was for the same rea- 
-son — — and provisions were still remaining. in such 
JU iticsi it tho Mutchi Bhawn on the occasion of i dis. evz or 
tion. Reid spot in the Residenc cy which or | 
n. That the Mutchi Bhawn was call hel hele by he 
Ler: 
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no progressive investment, distantat first, and subsequently clos- 
er. Such were the events that had been anticipated, and on the 
commencement of which it had been intended to evacuate the 
Muichi Bhawn. But all calculations, all plans, were overthrown 
by the defeat at Chinhut, the close pursuit of the enemy, and by 
the immediate. attack on the entrenchments, amounting to an at- 
tempt to take them by coup de main. : : 

Mr. Gubbins is also strong in his censure on Sir Henry Law- 
rence for not disarming the native troops: We ask him what 
would have been gained by disarming them; would it have 
curtailed the power to injure of a single sepoy? - We think. 
that the hundreds of thousands of arms since confiscated in Oude, 
give all the answer that is needed. We ask Mr. Gubbins, if, 
by disarming them, such of the sepoys as remained. and did 
such good service in the defence would not have been alienated. 
And what would the little garrison have done without those“ 
gallant comrades. Every writer on * the defence of Lucknow? - 
has concurred in the opinion, that to their presence may the. 
success of the defence be attributed, that without them it would 
have failed. Referring to Chinhut, Mr. Gubbins says ** I have 
‘often enquired, but Í have never learnt the name of any one 
‘who had counselled the step, which resulted in "so seve ea 
< calamity.” We believe therefore that we are conferring a= _ 
benefit on Mr. Gubbins, and giving him an opportunity to - - 
explain fully a circumstance, of which he as yet generally bears - 
the blame, when we teli him that the universal belief of th 
members of the garrison appears to have been that it was by 
his advice, and on the strength of his information, that Sir »—y- 
Lawrenoe undertook the expedition to Chinhut; that Sir He arvo 
would not have undertaken it, if he had been aware that the whole 
rebel force was, or was to be, at that position ; a fact however, 
of which Mr. Gubbins acknowledges that he had himself 
duly informed. A 3. 4 aperte 

We will pow leave Mr. Gubbins for the present, an 
on the other point we have mentioned affecting 
character of Sir Henry’s policy. 
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British in Lucknow save the troops, had.the enemy been such 
that the departure of the troops w ould not have involved the 
massaere of all the British left behind ; such that, beyond ordi- 
nary elation or — — at suecess or misfortune, the moral and 
physical cour: age of the enemy and their actual eonduct depend- 
ed on abstract realities, not on the moral attitude oftheir foe ; had 
Cawnpore or Allahabad been points of which the British were 
secure for all warlike purposes; then we allow that Lucknow 
should have been evacuated, and the British forces should have 
adopted the Ganges as their line of operations; or if too weak 
for that, have fallen back on Allahabad. | But the actual circum- 
stances were so different, the moral and political influence of 
every movement "operated so powerfully in pro portion to its 
military character, that we believe the evacuation of Luck- 
now would have proved a blunder. If Sir Henry Lawrence had 
attempted to remove the families of Lucknow to Cawnpore, or 
to give any of the signs of an intention to evacuate, before the 
llth of June, the day on which Neill reached Allahabad, the 
report of the retirement, the inference of our weakness, would 
have turned Brasyer’s Sikhs, and lost us Allahabad. To have 
attempted the evacuation subsequent to that date, would 
have been tantamount to giving up every non- combatant to 
slaughter, to yielding up the hundreds.of guns, the immense 
arsenal of Lucknow, into the hands of the enemy. It would 
have necessitated the struggle of a weak European Regiment 
through a hostile country up to the banks of the Ganges, t to find 
all means of passage removed, the opposite shore held by a nu- 
‘merous and exulting foe, and. themselves deprived of means 
of recruiting their “Commissariat. Whenever the evacuation 
might have taken place, it would have been the signal for the re- 
bellion of the whole country. It would have infused among 
the enemy a spirit and morale, the want gf which was their 
weakest point. It would have let loose on our small, detached, 
— — and struggling bands, and with the prestige of success, that host 
- which they afterwards encountered seriatim, disheartened and 
_ . depressed by their fruitless efforts against the. ipsignifipnnt little 
= — which bad kept them at bay. | 
. While Lawrence was thus preparing. for. the struggle, the hor- 
Se Hugh Wheele had commenced, and were now nigh over. 
Euh. Wheeler had been besieged, beteared. and destroyed. 
wiling to believe in the cruelty of the coming mutiny, he had 
cM ed what were at best but. EL ES utterly in- 
of T otecting. par sve. such ; as might lie daro. behind 
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An entrenchment or the river side, the possession of the maga- 
zine, and the collection of a couple of months’ provisions, would 
have saved Cawnpore. Wheeler surrendered on the 27th -of 
June, having held out twenty-three days. In*nineteen days 
more Havelock had arrived. 

On the 4th of June Neill had secured Benares; a week later 
he was at Allahabad. Another week and he had cleared it of 
the rebels. Now troops continued to 'reach Allahabad, and 
finally came the Conimandant of the expedition— Henry Have- 
lock. On the 30th of June Renaud was sent out in advance 
with a party to patrol towards Cawnpore. Two days later came 
the tidings of the massacre. On the 7th of July, Havelock, 
with his avenging force of 1,000 Europeans and 180 natives 
left Allahabad. On the 12th he won the victory of Futtehpore, 
on the 15th of Aong and of Pandoo Nuddy. On the 16th he had 
retaken Cawnpore. Thus we find that by the beginning of July, 
a weak British force had undertaken the siege of Delhi, with an 
audacity which alone saved it and the Empire from destruction. 
Nearly every station in the Bengal Presidency save Dinapore 
had mutinied: Cawnpore had fallen. Lucknow was besieged, 
but Havelock was already taking the first steps in his course 
of retribution. AE c. 

For the next few months little of interest occurred ; no promi- 
nent part an the great strugele could be taken at the seat of 
Government. All that it was in Lord Canning's power to ef- 
fect at this time was to urge for reinforcements, and generally 
to arrange for the arrival and despatch of troops, to make the . — 
best use of the men and means which he had at his disposal. = 
Outram was summoned from Bombay, the Regiments for China — — 
were stopped en route, the 5th Fusiliers arrived from the Mau- — 
ritius. Steamers, railway, horse daks, and bullock trains—all 
possible means of transport were employed for their use. — 
Columns for field operations were organised in both the Mad- 
ras and Bombay Presidencies. A Column from Kamptee ad- — 
vanced towards Jubbulpore^and Saugor: another from Deesa  — 
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to Neemych. ‘Troops for the Central India force were co 
trated at Mhow. The Bombay Fusiliers, and other ¢ 
them, were ordered up to Mooltan. ^ — ——e— 
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Trimmoo Ghát, Nicholson was despached avith his fying column 
to the same focus of war. We leit Barnard settling down into 
bis position before Delhi. This position may be thus described. 
The face of Delhi before which our army encamped was the 
North face. At its last corner, on the river, was the water bas- 
tion ; at its West corner the Moree Bastion. Between the two 
was the Cashmere Bastion. On the West face of Delhi, a little to 
the South of the Moree Bastion, lay the Cabul Gate. Here the 
Delhi canal, whose course was almost dwe East. entered Delhi. 
On the South side of this canal and close up to Delhi lay the 
suburb of Kishengunge; straight North from IXishengunze a 
quarter of a mile from the canal, commenced the ridge. This 
stretched for three miles N. N. E., till it closely approached the 
Jumna. Thus the Southern extremity of this ridge was close 
to the canal; and to Kishengunge, and half or three quarters 
of a mile from the city. This ridge was the main position ; hence 
Wishengunge was on the right flank. | To the rear of the right 
of the ridge lay the Subzee Mundee; on the middle of the 
ridge was the flag staff, and the right half of the ridge was di- 
vided into three even portions by a mosque and Hindoo Rao’s 
house. This building—the one most to the right, was the readi- 
est object of attack by the enemy, whether from the city or 
from Kishengunge, and was therefore a post of honor... It was 
held throughout by Reid and his Symoorees. "The centre bat- 
tery was constructed immediately in front of Hindoo Rao’s 
house, the left battery abutted on it, while the right battery 
was on the extreme right of the ridge. To the East of the 
‘flag staff, on the river bank, a mile North of Delhi, was 


 Metealfe's house. The Koodsia Bagh was a garden on the 


- river bank one quarter of a mile North of the Water Gate. 
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West, and half a mile from the Cashmere Gate was the 
called Ludlow Castle. Before the preparations for the 
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ridge to the right were attacked from Kishengunge and. the 
Subzee Mundee. A gun was taken, a magazine and battery des- 
troyed, and a severe blow- dealt to the enemy. They endeavored 
to retaliate on the 19th, when by a well planned march, the 
Nusseerabad Brigade turned our rear, anda severe fight ensued 
on all sides. A few days more however saw the completion of 
two important batteries, one on the rear, the other on the right 
rear at the mound, by which attacks from those directions, or 
from the Subzee Mumudee, were rendered more ditficult: Ad- 
vantage was taken of a subsequent attack of the enemy from 
the Subzee Mundee to drive him from it, and secure it perma- 
nently by. the establishment . of pickets in its serai and 
temple, connected by a breast-work with the picquets and 
battery on the ridge. Attacks more or less serious were al- 
most daily made by the enemy, but there was never difficulty 
in repelling them. 

Towards the end of June, reinforcements began to arrive} 
and by the 3rd of July, the 8th, the 61st, the Ist Punjab 
Infantry, @th Punjab Cavalry, newly raised: Sikh Sappers ae - 
Artillery and four.H. A. Guns, were added to the force which 
now numbered 6,000 men. By this time on the other hand, 

- what with the n Ambas — Neemuch, Jhansi, Rohileund, and. 
Jullundur troops, in addition to the original mutineers from 
the more immediate neighbourhood of Delhi, the disei 
rebels there could not have numbered less than 30,000 men. 
On, the 30th of June, the British again took the aggressive, 
and cleared Kishengunge. This was followed on the 3rd of 
July, by the despatch of a force of 1,100 men and 12. ít 
which was sent out under Coke, to attack a party which had —_ 
been seen to leave Delhi in a northerly direction; and for the = 
next few days various detachments were sent out to destroy  - = 
the bridges over the Canal, and over the cut from the 3 — — 
ghur Jheel by which hitherto the enemy had means of a C 
the rear of the British camp. On the 9th occurred thers surprize 
of the camp by the 8th Irregulars, and — — ompani- 
ed by a furious Artillery “and Infantry fire on our 
the result was an advance by Jones —— the st 
right, with a loss inflicted on —— my of 50 
the 14th and 18th were —— atte made b 
the Subzee Mundet t — ensive works 
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Ludlow Castle in front of the Water and Cashmere Bastions. 
But on the 12th Showers surprised them, and drove them ont 
with great slaughter, capturing fourgguns. On the Sth of 
Julv. General Barnard had died of cholera, and on the 17th. 
General Reid, being forced by ill health to leave the camp, 
appointed General Wilson to ^ the command. Additional 
batteries had been constructed on the ridge, and entrench- 
ments or breast-works connected all the works together, and 
included the Sammy House, an advanced position on the front 
and extreme right of the ridge. 

Early in August a glorious reinforcement arrived in Nichol- 
son with his Light Column, which consisted of the 52nd, a wing of 
the 61st, the 2nd Punjab Infantry and the Mooltanee Horse. 
His genius was promptly felt. A force of the enemy was re- 
ported to have left Delhi towards the North to intereept the 
siege train. Hodson, a Cavalier of Cavaliers, was sent in advance 
to watch them, and, Nicholson followed with his Infantry and 

ns. Hodson sighted them twice, and nearly exterminated two 
Poés of the enemy’s Cavalry. The enemy endeawpred to fol- 
low up the design in greater strength. But on the 25th of Au- 
gust, Nicholson met them at Sh tha — He had forced his 
way across an inundated country without roads, a feat which 
few but he would have attempted. The enemy were all 
jrepared for a fight, and their position was strong. Its 
Ry was a serai on the left. The old manœuvre was re- 
peated. The guns dashed up to within 300 yards of it, 
oured in a storm of fire, which hopelessly silenced the enemy. 
The Infantry charged and took the serai, then changing front 
to the left, swept irresistibly down the hostile line. The foe 
= fled precipitately ; the whole of their Artillery and camp equipage 
— was taken, and Geneste blew up the bridge, thus removing the 
—. means by which the enemy might endeavor to repeat the attempt 
on the siege train. 
We have thus described the proceedings of the force before 
lhi from their first undertakimg the siege up to the arrival of 
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E Artillery, by which they might now hope to accomplish their 
 Hitherto the British tactics had been perforce defensive. 

d were perpetually making sorties and attacks, en- 
g to turn one of the flanks, and occasionally attempting 
to our rear, and cut off the communications. To the 
reader the interest lay in the gallantry with which the 
3 endured and fought, in the dash displayed in the various 
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are now about to become more interesting and exciting, because 
aggressive ; hitherto they had been purely defensive. The 
three original batteries,on the ridge had been first formed. 
These were followed by mortar batteries interspersed over the 
ridge; by a flanking battery to the ‘extreme right near the 
Sammy House, and by the rear batteries. All the picquets, 
had been strengthened and entrenched.. As the Subzee Mundee 
and other suburbs were taken, the exertions to strengthen and 
secure them had been unremitting. Trenches of communica- 
tion had heen excavated at the right of the ridge, and the other 
more exposed positions. The canal and other bridges which 
admitted of the enemy’s approaches, had been all destroyed, 
save one which was retained for the use of the British, but 
which also was mined, loaded, and ready for explosion in case 
of sinister movements by the enemy. As a. preliminary to the 
final aggressive operations, the battery near the Sammy House 
had been constructed to protect the right of the breachime bat- 
teries which we should afterwards have to erect, while the park 
had been filled with vast quantities of the requisite entrenching 
material. 

The strength of the enemy in numbers and in Artillery left 
but one course of operations open. Whatever was to be done, 
whatever batteries were to be made, the work must be carried 
through promptly and invisibly. Of course the North face was. 
the face to be attacked, but the real points for assault were to 
be limited to the Easternmost bastions. Our right was our 
strongest point, there we had already planted our batteries. 
Hence the work was to be commenced on the right, and would 
tend to deceive the enemy into the supposition that it was the 
point of attack, the chief fighting ground, as it had hitherto been 
in the various rencontres. A 

On the 6th the siege train had arrived, on the night of the 
7th the first battery was constructed. It faced the Moree Bas-  —— 
tion, was directed against it and the left of the Cashmere Gate. — - 
On the 8th or 9th, the second battery, to breach the ri sht of — 
the Cashmere Gate, was constructed. Er was in the zrounds of ga 
Ludlow Castle, where our picquet had previously been esta- 
blished.. A picquet was similarly placed in the,Kogdüsia Bagho 
These two batteries were about 700 yards from t Hs — 
which they faced, and they opened fire on.the llth,- B 
ing to pieces the —— parapets, and completely. silenc- 
ing the enemy’s fire. eanw] wever 
and conclusive work had been effec 
place the batte ich was intendec 
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Custom House, a building within 200 yards of the Water Bas- 
tion. Hearing no sounds of voices, he advanced up to it; 
peered round its cate, saw no one ; in through it to the windows 
of the building, no one there; round the compound, it was eva- 
euated! Its wall facin& the Bastion prevented the enemy from 
jooking into it; no time was lost; a working party was procur- 
ed, a six gun battery commenced, which unmasked and opened 
fire on the 12th. A fourth batte ry of mortars was constructed 
behind the Custom House. Day and night, till the evening of 
the l4th, these four batteries poured shot and shell from fifty 
guns and mortars on the devoted city. In forty-eight hours the 
musketry parapets of the enemy were smashed to pieces, and 
two practicab e breaches effected in the Cashmere and Water 
Bastions. These breaches were examined by four Engineer 
Officers, Greathed, Horne, Medley, and Lang. Rarely 9 if ever, 
has this hazardous duty, hazardous at all times, pre-eminently 
hazard@s and difficult from the relative position of the be- 
siegers’ works and thé ramparts of the enemy, been so gallantly 
and coolly performed. 
The assault was arranged for the I4th. The force was or- 
ized into five columns—three for the actual assault, one to 
protect the right, and one for the reserve. The columns of aa- 
sault were to enter respectively by the Cashmere bastion breach, 
by the water bastion breach, by the Cashmere Gate which Home 
and Salkeld were to blow up. How the storm was effected, 
how gallantly Nicholson and Jones led in over the two breaches. 
how gloriously Home and Salkeld made a way in at the Gate, 
over a dismantled bridge, and in the teeth of a storm of mus- 
ketry, need not now be told. All have the tale written om their 
— hearts.  Suflice it to say that nearly a third of the storming force 
~ were struck down, ten fell out of seventeen Engineers, the 
-= guides and pioneers of the columns. The immediate ,esult of 
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was blown in, andthe last stronghold of the enemy was storm- 
ind taken. WOn the 21st, the King was captured. On the 
h all was secure agd safe, and Colonel Greathed was des- 
d to clear the Doab, and etfect a junction with the troops 
he South. 
Chus was Delhi taken by a foree which, numbering 2,500 
it, first, undertook the task in firm reliance on their own 
urage, and the support of the Punjab. For three months they 
waited patiently on the defensive, till the arrival of reinforce- 
rents which inereased their strength to 8,000 men, and of the 
re train which enabled them to assume the offensive. A week 
more saw the storm of Delhi; another week and it was entirely 
in their hands, with the King of Delhi a prisoner, and the rebel 
torce scattered to the winds. 

While thus the littl Delhi field. force was exhibiting to the 
world an imperishable example of self-reliance and military 
virtue, other and not less exciting incidents were occurring else- 
where. From Delhi to Cawnpore the country was in open in- 
surrection. Agra was threatened by the Gwalior force whom 
Scindia was restraining under the influence of Dinker Rao and 
Major Macpherson. The only break in the wearisomé stillness of 
their separation from the rest of the world by the circle of passive 
íoes, was the fight of the 5th of July, when the Neemuch Bri- 
gade, on their route to Delhi, amused themselves with a passage 
of arms with the regiment at Agra. Havelock was persistently 
endeavouring to succour the beleaguered garrison in the en- 
trenchments of the Residency at Lucknow. 

We left this hapless little band surrounded by foes, at whose 
hands they had sustained a severe defeat. They were still in two 
positions, the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency. But the separa- - 
tion was not long to continue. On the evening of the day when 
the siege commenced, a warning was sent to Colonel Palmer 
who eommanded at the Mutchi Bhawn, to be prepared for eva- 
cuation. Next day the message was signalled by t 
erected on the roofs of the two buildings, that the evacuation 














was to be at midnight, and that the magazine was to be ble - 
up. Colonel Palmers measures appear to have been perf - 
The arrangements were kept secret till the proper hour; a he: 

fire from both positions cleared the road between 3 
unmolested march of ten minutes h a qu — 
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not for several days that the men steadied down to their duties. 
For the first week the efforts of the enemy were furious. The 
roar of musketry was continual. Shot and shell invaded every 
building ; parallels were sapped on all sides; the enemy ap- 
peared to threaten regular approaches. Nothing however hav- 


ing been effected, the energy of their measures subsided, and ` 


was never resuscitated. On the 2nd of July Sir Henry Law- 
rence was mortally wounded, on the 4th he died. Short as was 
his share of the actual siege, it sufficed to eive it the heroic and 
dauntless tone which characterized it to the end. 

The story of this siege is so well known that we will not at- 
tempt to narrate it; but we propose to analyse and describe 
some of the features, which, we believe, have been unavoidably 
hidden beneath the all absorbing interest of the more exciting 
and pathetic incidents of Mr. Gubbins’ narrative. 

. The phases of the siege may be portioned off between the va- 
rious attempts at storming the entrenchments which the enemy 
occasionally made. Thtse assaults were made on the 20th of J uly, 
the 10th of August, and the 5th of September. The first was the 
fiercest and most desperate; the second was very determined 
but not so vicious; the last was an attack only in name, the ene- 
my tried no fighting, they appeared cowed, they allowed them- 
selves to be helplessly slaughtered and shot down. Let us com- 
pare their dates with those of Havelock’s movements. On the 
21st of July he began to cross the Ganges; on the 6th of Au- 


ust he retired to Nungurwar. On the 10th of August the Na- 
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t : 
annoy the buildings, to destroy the upper stories of houses, to 
kill a few men by strhy shots. They appeared ignorant of enfi- 
lade fire; the only battery which they silenced, or attempted to 
silence, was*the Cawnpore battery, and this was effected not 
by their Artillery but by their musketry. 

Mining was the only description of attack to which they 
took con amore; and in this they were beaten time after time 
and failed miserably from their want of every quality which 
is essential to such work, save the knowledge of the manipula- 
tion in which they appeared to excel. With their inexhausti- 
ble supply of labor, with such a length of front for their opera- 
tions, they ought to have blown up the whole of the Southern 
front, without a chance of successful opposition. But the 
happily adopted. the only procedure, by which it was possible 


for them to fail. They worked at only one or two mines si- 
multaneously, they worked without attempting to conceal their 
intentions, they selected the most difficult places. - 


Up to the 20th of July they attempted but one mine; that 
they aimed at the Redan: they shewed unmistakeably what 
they. were trying, but the Redan was a position which, from 
their point. of attack, the most successful miner could hardly 
hope to undermine: the Engineers predicted hopeless failure, 
the results justified their opinions; but what grand and noble 
courage must we ascribe to those who, garrisoning that Redan, 
unsupported by alike assurance of the result, calmly and withou 
a murmur held the post which they hourly expected to give 
way beneath their feet. Captain Lawrence of the 32nd, and 
his gallant party, have given an example of soldierly devo- 
ban and undaunted courage which can never be surpass- 

After the attack of the 20th of J uly, the enemy began min- 
ing on the South face: these mines were not worked at simu & 
taneously but in succéssion. They first attempted the Cawn- 
pore Battery ; here their mine was BERE TE by Bonham's Artil- 
lery fire; they then attacked the Brigade Mess, but this ming 
was stopped on the commencement of a countermine: they be- 
gan a* third opposite the Sikh Square but were defeated b a 
countermine, from which Fulton and Hutchinson broke | 
their gallery, drove them out of it, and placing a char 
destroyed it and the house from which | the mine had. 
menced, They subsequently re one mencec a T 

rigade Mess, or rather against the building next to it 

Martiniere, and also another at t Idings attached | 
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diately made, and again defeated by Hutchinson who blew ın 

their gallery. , 

Their next attempt, and it was the only one that succeeded, 
was against the Sikh Square. It made a breach in its wall 
for a length often yards, ample space for the charge of a storm- 
ing party; but when the moment arrived their hearts ftailéd 
them; they would not make the rush, and the breach was de- 


= 5 M " 


*liberately retrenched and barricaded. Another mine was com- 


— 


menced against the Brigade Mess, but it was broken into from 
the ready prepared countermine. One against Sago's was des- 
troyed by the rains, so was another against the Bailey Guard. 
A mine directed on Anderson's post was stopped by their know- 
ledge of our being prepared for them. 

‘hey now commenced three mines simultaneously, prepara- 
tory to the attack of the 5th of September, against Saunders’ 
post, the Brigade Mess, and Gubbins’ bastion. Hutchinson was 
all prepared for the Brigade Mess should they approach too close, 
but they did not do so; Innes destroyed the mine at Saunders’ ; 
they began another for the same building, and were again de- 
feated, Innes breaking into their gallery and blowing it up. 
They exploded the other two mines, those at the Brigade Mess, 
and Gubbins’ bastion; of course without effect. These were 
their last attempts. Subsequently three countermines of the 
enemy at the, Cawnpore battery, the Seikh Square and the 
ch, were destroyed by Captain Fulton. After the arrival 


go - . - - 
of Havelock, a mine directed against the Redan, and two shafts 


Gubbins’ bastion, were discovered. Hence, from first to 
the enemy. attempted twenty-one distinct mines, and were 
in all but one. The presiding genius of these succes- 
ve victories was Captain Fulton. We find him inexhaustible 
his" resources; we find him deseribed as having adopted, at 
rious times, no fewer than six different modes of acting against 
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Captain fulton was unceasing*in bis measures to secure, by 
listening galleries, the fronts of the most exposed positions. 
the Treasury, Saunders’, Sago’s, Germon’s, Anderson's, the 
Brigade Mess,sthe Seikh Square were all, by Havelock’s ar- 
rival, almost perteetly secure from the enemy’s subterranean 
attacks. And in fact, the Cawnpore Battery and Gubbins’ bas- 
tion were the only points at all in danger from mines. | Aggres- 
sive mines were also undertaken. Johannes’ house was the 
most murderous post of the enemy. its sharpshooters enfilad- 
ed the read intersecting the Residency, and running Southwards 
from the Hospital. - They commanded the Seikh Square; the 
Brigade Mess, and the Cawnpore Battery. A mine was run 
under it irom the Martiniere, and exploded on the 21st of Au 
gust, laying the house level with^the dust. 

We will quit this subject with one remark. Mr. Gubbins, re- 
ferring to the mincs afterwards discovered in the direction ofthe 
Redan, says, “the result proved that those who had all along" 
‘declared that a mine was in progress had been right, while our 
* Engineers, who had discredited it, had been for once mistaken.” 
We are incimed to believe that the Engineer Officers did not 
discredit the existence of the mine; they only asserted that no 
attempts of the enemy to mine there could be successful, and 
that therefore no notice whatever need be taken of the cireum- 
stance. - kereye Ru 

These countermines, and the steady conduet of the defenders — ~ 
at the outworks, were the chief means of the successful defence, © 
but the subsequent diminution of casualties, and the compara- - 
tive safety of the inmates of the entrenchments, were due to the. 
skillul and unremitting exertions of the Engineers to defilade the 
position. Equally influential for the permanentresults,imcaleulably —— 
beneficial 1rom the morale they created, were the sorties effect- — 
ed by the garrison. ‘These were all designed and conducted by — 
Captain Fulton, and carried out on one prineiple. It isone - 
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small band would dash out to the door of an occupied. 
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and prepared for explosion. When all was ready, the parties 
in the surrounding houses would be successively withdrawn. 
Fulton and an escort having lighted the train would finally 
evacuate the building. The explosion and its demolition would 
forthwith ensue. 

We have heard the question mooted why were not more build- 
ings demolished before the siege began; and we have also heard 
and read of many ridiculous reasons given in answer. But the 
facts appear to be these. It was designed. to demolish all the 
very near buildings to prevent mining, but there were certain 
buildings the propriety of the demolition of which was doubtful. 
because while on the one hand they might serve as positions for 
riflemen, they might be useful, on the other hand, as traverses 
against Artillery fire. As, therefore, it was anticipated that the 
attack on the Residency would be, like that at Cawnpore, one 
of Artillery from a distance, it was decided that these should be 
demolished last of all. Hence the Western face of the R 
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was throughout lying on a bed of suffering, shot through the 
knee, yet still striving to give the little help that he could to 
the gallant work going on, and that for the conduct of the com- 
missariat arrangements, and for information on all points con- 
nected with them, Brigadier Inglis had to trust to officiating offi- 
cers, zealous and hard-working, but nevertheless inexperienced. 
We mention this circtfmstance, because, although mot actual- 
ly a matter of strategy or of military skill, still it has to do with 
the discretion and intellicence of the Commandant of the Resi- 
dency,and was of grave importance in its influence on the opera- 
tions of Havelock and Outram. To these we will now draw 
the readers’ attention. putes. 

We have already described how Havelock, advancing from 
Cawnpore, defeated the forces of the Nan 


were constructed on both sides of the river; all the boats prot - á 
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through the swamp, to threaten the enemy's rear. ‘This wit! 
the steady advance of the main body, tho guns playing on the 
gateway, had the desired effect. A struggle at the breast-work, 


and Busherut Gunge was won. But the loss in these two fights, 
and the appearance of cholera and dysentery, shewed Have- 
lock "that he could not relieve Lucknow with his present force. 
He retired to Oonao, and then to Munegurwar, there to await 
reinforcements. Such men as Neill could spare he sent to him 
at once; and with this addition, Havelock again advanced. 
Oonao was evacuated; Busherut Grunge was occupied. On the 
Sth he attacked the enemy. ‘Turning their left, he stormed 
them out of Busherut Gunee, and followed them up relentless- 
ly, driving them trom village to village, till they broke and fled 
in the open, when his men were too few and too wearied to 
pursue. Cholera again broke out; again he retired to Mungur- 
war. With his present strength he saw it was hopeless to reach * 
Lucknow, he now heard also that the Dinapore sepoys had mu- 
tinied, that he need hope for no more reinforcements for another 
hund, that Cawnpore was again threatened by the Nana. ` The 
dilemma was sickening—heart-breaking—but choice he had 
none. Back he must go to» Cawnpore. Lucknow must hold 
out as it best could. A retreat, however, across the river with 
an enemy hovering on the rear, was a different matter to an un- 
molested advance. It was quite certain that a passage similar 
to that in July would be attended with great risk and much 
loss. "Too much importance therefore cannot be attached to the 
skill and perseverance by which Captain Crommelin of the En- 
gineers, in the face of all difficulties, in opposition to the views, 

as regarded practicability and success, of nearly every officer 
a with the foree, designed and constructed a causeway over a 
of upwards of a mile of the inundated shore of: the Ganges, 
the narrower and deeper parts. The portion of 
river which had to be ferried was thus reduced to nearly 
(700 yards, ‘about a quarter of the original distance. On the 
— of the causeway therefore, the General determined 
A to make a last stroke at the enemy, and then withdraw into 
— -He advanced from Mungurwar on the ‘ith, halted 
ac „the night at. Oonao, and next day went at the foe. Their 
^ position. was — sees LE It was half way between 
Jona e; xp we extended for five miles, eross- 
Again the „little force — 
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the enemy's guns were captured and turned on.the flying foe, 

whose rout became precipitate. With his rear thus secured, 

the General marched back to Mungurwar, and next day crossed 

into Cawnpore. From first to last the passage occupied only 

hve and a half hours. : i 
While Havelock was making his first passage across the 

Ganges towards Lucknow, the Sepoys at Dinapore were break- 

ing out, into mutiny, crossing the Soane, and besieging Arrah. 

On the very day that Havelock was routing the rebels at Oonao 

and Busherut Gunge, the detachment of the 10th was getting 

cut to pieces at Arrah. A spark was being struck which might 

light up the whole of Behar—but the hand to quench it was 

ready. Eyre had just reached Dinapore with some men and 

three guns. With 200 Infantry and his guns he at once pro- 

ceeded to the support of the party whch had first advanced to 

the relief of Arrah. On his way he heard of their defeat. He 

halted in a strong position for the night, and advancing next 

morning found the line of Sepoys draw: up behind fresh en- 

trenchments on well chosen ground. Again there was the at- 

tack on the enemy's left; a well directed and irresistible flank ^ 

and enfilade fire, to which the enemy had no means of reply ; 

a charge down the line with the cold,steel; and the victors of 

the 29th July were routed on the 3rd of August. Obtaining 

a supply of ammunition from Dinapore, Eyre followed the ene- 

my up to Jug@despore, where the 10th, who could hardly be res- 

trained, would have nought but the bayonet, and with a cheer 

and a rush dashed like tigers at the foe, and terribly avenged 

the slaughter of their comrades. Thus did Eyre preserve the 

tranquilhty of Behar, at a period when to do so was of incaleu- 

lable importance. With Shahabad and the Grand Trunk Road  . 

occupied by the enemy, our reinforcements must have .been 

grievously delayed, the transport of supplies almost hopelessly _ 

discontinued. TUA - 
By this time General Outram had reached Calcutta. The | 

5th Fusiliers had arrived from the Mauritius; the 90th L. I., 

the advanced guard, as it were, of the China force, had also been. 

stopped short and: landed. d without d — 

towards Cawnpore, LES 
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and the remains of the causeway which he had before construct- 
ed, permitted the march of the British troops across the Ganges 
dry shod, and prevented all delay in the transport of materiel. 
On the 19th and 20th of September, the force crossed ; on the 
21st, Havelock found the enemy-*on his old camping ground at 
Mungurwar, and driving them out of it, sent his Cavalry in pur- 
suit. For fifteen miles did the handful of Volunteer Cavalry, 
headed by the Bayard of India, chase the rebel rout, capturing 
three guns and a standard. On the 22nd the force reached Bunnee, 
the march enlivened by a series of dashing cavalry skirmishes. 
On the 23rd, it advanced towards Alum Bagh. The enemy were 
there drawn up in line, and Artillery posted to command the road. 
‘There was no manceuvring this time ; the Artillery dashed to the 
front and poured in their fire, the Cavalry charged and took the 
rebel guns; the Infantry advanced and drove the enemy’s line 
back, and out of the Alum Bagh. ‘That night, and next day, 
the force halted to rest the men and prepare for the coming strug- 
gle. 
The probability of a successful issue to it, was due to a very 

great extent to the intimate knowledge of Lucknow possessed 

by General Outram, who intended to act as guide to the force. 

Aware of two very great difficulties that a column advancing 

from Cawnpore would have to encounter, in the passage of the 

Sye at Bunnee, and of the Lucknow canal at thg Char Bagh, 

at which points the bridges would im all probability be found 
i destroyed, General Outram had proposed that while Havelock 
| should threaten Lucknow from the Cawnpore direction with his 


=< the bridges had not been demolished, he gave up the project 
and joined Havelock. From the Alum Bagh there were three 


. routes. One was by the direct and straight road. ‘This was 
E known to be defended by entrenchment behind entrenchment, 
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ed, strike across the.ground between the Kaiser Bagh and the 
river towards the Residency. This was a route which had been 
drawn up by the Engineer Officer at Lucknow, but it had never 
reached General Havelock, and the proposition originated solely 
with General Outram. The plan was strictly carried out. The 
foree started on their march of salvation at 8 A. M. on the 25th 
of September. It consisted of the 5th, 78th, 90th, and Madras 
Fusiliers; portions of the 64th, and 84th, and 200 Seikhs ; 
Maude’s and Olpherts’ batteries, and some heavy guns; the 
Volunteer Cavalry, 500 inen, and some heavy guns were left to 
protect the Alum Bagh. Outram proposed that the heavy guns 
and Cavalry should also be left behind, but Havelock did not 
approve of the suggestion. It admits of very little doubt how- 
ever, that the proposition was correct, as the heavy guns and 
Cavalry were found quite useless for the fighting that ensued. 
The enemy were found strongly posted, close to the camping 
ground; their position did not admit of attack. A hot fire was 
therefore kept upon them till the force had passed. At the 
Char Bagh was the first severe opposition. Aware of some 
commanding ground whence the enemy’s fire might be kept un- 
der, Outram hastened thither with a chosen body of rifles; but 
he was there only in time to see a party of Fusiliers storming the 
bridge with young Havelock leading on horseback. The enemy’s 
battery was taken, the adjacent houses were stormed and held, 
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another night, that after the late heavy. rains no fear need be 
felt about mining, which had hitherto been his chef cause of 
anxiety for the garrison; lastly, conscious of the military mis- 
take of not keeping the troops in hand; taking all these things 
into consideration,—General Outram gave his advice that the 
force should halt where it was for the night, place batteries 1n 
position against the Kaiser Bagh and Koorsheyd Munzil, allow 
the rear guard, the hospital, and the baggage to come up, and 
join the Residence y next day, by forcing and oceupying the inter- 
vening buildings which have already been named. But then, 
not half a mile distant, were those anxious hearts, for whose sake 
he had been struggling and pressing for the last three weary 
months; the goal was in Havelock’s sight: he determined to win 
it at once. The order was given; guided by Outram, on went 
the gallant band, charging through a tempest of fire; the Bailey 
Guard gate was reached ; the garrison was saved. 

But, when too late, the error was seen of not abiding by Out- 
ram’s counsel. The relieving column was completely. sundered 
in two. The advanced party were in the Residency, or the 
Teree Kotee and Jail; the rear were in the Motee Mahul, with 
the heavy guns and w ounded: »» Their deserted position embold- 
ened the enemy to close round and keep up a murderous fire on 
the Motee Mahul, as well as on all the ground intervening be- 
tween it and the buildings occupied by the rest of the force: 
The Furheed Buksh and Chutter Munzil had to be stormed the 
next morning, and the position afterwards retained along the 
river front was occupied. A party was despatched under Colo- 
nel Napier to escort in the rear guard. The guard and the 

s were safely brought im, but the wounded were led out of 
rom — route and surrounded by the enemy. A few only, 
“The rest were ruthlessly murdered ; ahaa heads were 
. eut off, and: messengers were sent with them after the fugitive 
| s, with taunting allusions to their flight from dead men. 
— xr of course returned and renewed the struggle. We believe 
"IL that if Outram’s advice had been followed, the relieving 
force could have concentrated on a strong and protected position ; 
== have silenced the enemy’s fire; and the connection with the 
-= Residency would have been made next morning, without any 
= whting at all. The moral effect on both sides — have. been 
- different; instead of running the gauntlet to the assistance 
fa hard-pressed force, Aranean would have appeared bearing 
| fee ote dny — atall — 
nen who mz H the heh m: v, and. 
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it would therefore have been avoided. These chiefs and their 
Nujeebs had only now for the first time entered the lists against 
the British. It was known that they did so' chiefly from a feel- 
ing, or semblance of feeling, of Rajpoot or national honor, and 
they would have gladly accepted, if they could have done so 
with good grace, such terms as Outram would have been ready 
to offer, and which could not have been otherwise than lenient. 
We believe, in fact, that the Residency would have been really 
and substantially -relieved, that the leading Oude chieftains 
would have surrendered, the merchants have flocked in under 
British protection, and Lucknow have come again under British 
rule. Instead of this, the rear guard having been so strongly press- 
ed, that pressure extended all round, and the relieving force was 
added to the number of the besieged. The whole were closely 
invested. 

Immediately on the arrival of the reheving force, a sortie on the 
river face cleared all that point, and led toits occupation. A pro- 
position on the night of the 25th to sally on the South and West 
faces, and take the enemy's guns there, had not received the 
Brigadier’s support. On the 27th therefore, when a sortie for 
that purpose was made, the enemy were found prepared, and 
the party effected little or nothing. The Cavalry were ordered 
out to communicate with the Alum Bagh; but they had to re- 
turn with their mission unfulfilled. ^ Another and better or- — 
ganized expedition on the 29th succeeded in capturing most of 
the enemy's guns on the South and. West fronts, — —— 
ing their most mischievous musketry positions, but one of its 
objects, the extension of the British position to the iron 
bridge, could not be effected. By the possession of this bridge, 
General Outram had hoped to initiate a means of communication 
with the left bank of the river, of making forays in search of sup- 
pligg; and of establishing less interrupted relations with the mer- 
chants and bankers of the city and suburbs. TUM ELE 

This route having failed, there was but one other line by _ 
which a Break in the blockade could be effected. The d 
road from the Residency to the Char Bagh bridge, was lined on 


















both sides by strong houses and mosques; these extended thick- — — 
ly for about 600 yards. The two farthest of them were mosques, 
the possession of which would secure the command of the — 
for half a mile farther on, where the road turned,, —— 


bend of this road was another building which enfila 
for the rest of the way to the Char Bagh. Hence. 
——— Beh eR Raa tal ake poss 
the mosques, and, if possible, to the b 
road. 433 The expedition was or 
was: to be carried out by - 
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feint attacks were made in the morning towards the Kaiser Bash, 
and- a battery was thrown up fronting its gate ; in the afternoon 
the party sortied right and left of the Cawnpore road. A very 
strong position called Philip's house and garden was the enemy's 
chief post, immediately threatening the Residency entrench- 
ments. All was carried up to this, that evening. The party 
occupied the ground for one night which was spent in making 
dispositions for the attack. Next morning, the garden and 
house were carried, and numerous guus taken, and the party 
made steady progress, attacking and occupying house after 
house, and turning two entrenchments which the enemy had 
constructed across the road. The two end mosques alone re- 
mained to be taken. But the shades of ev ening were beginning 
to come on. Major Haliburton, who commanded the advance, 
considered that the position which he held was insecure. he could 
not at that time attack the remaining buildings; he made up 
his mind, and fell back on a stronger post. ‘Lhe error was fatal. 
Immediately on hearing of the step, the General ordered the ad- 
vanced position to be re-occupied without delay ; but it was too 
late. The enemy had followed up and re-taken it, and would 
not evacuate. An attempt to storm it next morning was re- 
pulsed; it had been strongly barricaded and entrenched. The 
slight retreat of the previous evening had given the enemy 
heart; they pressed on allsides. It was manifest that the de- 
sign could not be effected. The General ordered the gradual 
withdrawal of the party, and the retention by it of a portion of 
the ground which they had occupied, and which was eventually 
termed the “ Highlanders’ Post," from its being garrisoned by 
the 78th. This withdrawal was accompanied by the demolition 
of the enemy's strongest musketry posts, and of those mines of: 


_ which the beginnings had been discovered. But one slight error 






> -here committed. The Engineers were not informed ofthe 


P sition that was to be held; no steps were taken to clear its 


to remove cover for the shafts of mines. Hence the High- 


. landers had to carry on an incessant subterranean Svarfare, of 


the most harassing description. ‘This sortie was the last endea= 
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with Artillery. 
constructed 


reservoir 


A suecession of Zigzags, or covered roads, was 
from thence to the’ river’s edge, where a eut and 
were excavated to allow of the safe watering of the 
cattle. The sheep house battery, flanking the whole West front, 
was completed,and armed. © A new and strong battery was 
constructed at Anderson’s post; and finally a most admirable 
series of parallels and zigzags was advanced from Innes’ gar- 
rison towards the Iron bridge, by which the whole of the ground 
in that direction came under the command of the besieged 
force. Those localities which we have before described as un- 
proteeted, on the arrival of the relief, against mines, were now 
countermined and rendered safe. 

To strengthen and secure the new position was a much more diffi- 
cult operation. @t consisted of the Teree Kotee, Furheed Buksh,. 
and jail which were central and safe, of the Chutter Munzil and- 
advanced garden which were in serious danger from musketry, 
artillery and mines., The Chutter Munzil had its south front 
lined by buildings occupied by the enemy, at distances varying 
from 15 to 100 yards, from which musketry used to be inces- 
santly poured on it, and mines were at work everywhere. ‘The 
advanced garden was more exposed to musketry, but less to 
mines; whilst a storm of Artillery was brought to bear on it from 
all directions. i MO P 

The whole of the openings in the buildings were speedily and 
admirably barricaded; and inner lines of detensible works were 
erected to lessen any mischief which might result from success= 
ful explosion of the enemy's mines; the whole outline of the ad- 
vanced-garden was secured by a retrenchment constructed onthe 
double sap principle, and now the defenders were secure from 
surprise or storm; but serious mischief might be caused by - 
mines, to counteract which was rendered a very difficult opera- 
tion by the great variety of levels of ground in all that quarter? ^ — 
Before any thorough defence could be instituted, the enemy had 
made two enormous breaches in the wall of the advanced ear af 
and two in the portion of the Chutter Munzil which was held by 
Brasyer’s Seikhs. Captain Crommelin first caused shafts to be 
sunk at salient points, or such as were most likely to be atta Z 
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tries. Some six or eight gangs of miners were organized and 
set to work, and the whole front requiring defence was being 
gradually countermined. In the course of these operations nu- 
merous subterranean rencontres occurred with the enemy. And 
in this underground wartare the only alteration that we read of 
that Captain Crommelin appears to have made, from the various 
modes of procedure that Captain Fulton used to adopt, was 
caused by the great scarcity of powder. It lay in excavating 
and filling in the galeries with the debris of their own roofs, 
instead of lodging powder and blowing them up. In the course 
of one of these rencontres, Mr. Kavanagh, who afterwards so 
gallantly won his way to the Commander-in-Chief’s camp at 
Alum Bagh, held a conversation with the inmates of a house, 
into the gallery of which he had effected an eggrance. They 
were all sepoys, and all ascribed their mutiny to a dread of hav- 
ing Christianity forced upon them. A new phase now also made 
its appearance in the defence of mines which had been thus 
seized.  Fearing that the victors were laying powder with ex- 
plosive intentions, the enemy used to inundate the galleries with 
mushuk after mushuk of water. 

Similar barricades and mines were resorted to in the post held 
by the 78th ; and here penhaps to a greater extent than elsewhere, 
these exciting contests prevailed, and the most daring deed of 
the siege occurred. This was the forcing of a gallery some 200 
feet long by Lieutenants Hutchinson and Tulloch, who, to 
win their end, had to indulge in a succession of duels, with foes “ 
whom they were unable to see, but to whom they were perfectly 
visible. £ 
. The mining of the first siege was characterized by the skill in 
. the selection of locality, the uniform success in foiling the ene- 


J.. my, and the amount of work done by a handful of miners. None 
E. t the mines were long. The longest, that against Johannes’ 
house, was only 76 feet in length. But the mines of the Chutter 
unzil developed a perfectly unknown phase in this style of 
arfare. Mines were excavated; several upwards of 150 feet; 
. one, 298 feet in length, from shaft to chamber, without any air 
AMT noles, - without any apparatus for su plying pure or breathable 
. air. Eventually, the whole front of the position, a length of 
— feet, was protected by a subterranean road, interrupted 
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forming a portion of the Hirun Khana, the other high, a mosque. 
On the Kast were the outhouses of the “ Steam Engine.” He 
determined on mining these three buildings. The entrance of the 
mosque was to be, partially destroyed, a sortie made, and itself 
occupied. * From its height it commanded some very important 
points in the Kaiser Bagh, and would serve to paralyse the ene- 
my's nearer batteries. The other two buildings were to be laid 
low, and in the confusion a storming party should charge and 
oecupy the Hirun Khana, Steam Engine, and the buildings im- 
mediately beyond them. <A large, strong, and high battery was 
to be constructed inside the advanced garden, the wall of the 
garden was to be mined. Ata given signal the mines were all 
to be exploded, the demolition of the enclosure wall would un- 
mask the battery, which would then play on the ground to the 
North of the “Kaiser Bagh, and protect the lett of the Chiefs 
advance, while the buildings already mentioned were to be 
simultaneously stormed. 

The execution of the design was duly ‘commenced, the mines 
to the South of the garden were prepared, that towards the Steam 
Engine was discovered by the enemy, and destroyed by being 
beaten in. The battery was duly built, the wall was duly mined; 
but on account of a day's delay in the Chief’s approach, the charge 
got damp, and the explosions were too feeble. A part of the wall 
only was demolished by them ; the remainder was crumbled 
down by the fire of the new battery, which had — 
opened. The offensive mines were soon exploded, the doomed 
buildings were hurled into the air, and Olpherts, leapin rae 
the parapet of his battery, cheered on the storming party as they 
rushed on the terror-stricken foe. — 

Here we will leave the Lucknow garrison on the point. of be- 
ing relieved, and turn our attention to the Commander-in-Chiet^s 
proceedings. - i i Mots E — 

We may here remark that September 1857 appears to us tọ — 
mark the most important era in the crisis. Up till then the 
struggle had been maintained solely by the resources iu India 
itself; and though the pressure had been intense, the 
had held their own. Delhi had been stormed, Luckne 
ed from all peril of massacre, and the enemy made | 
to feel that it : successfully w 
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Jounpore.  Azimgurh had been already saved by Venables 
Longden with his handful of the 10th had kept the rebels at bas 
on the borders of Onde, attacked and destroyed the kort of 
Atrowlea; and now, on the 30th of ¢ lctober, W rou: 
Goorkhas under Pulwan Sinch attacke ‘ces 
of the rebel Nazim at Chanda. The troops as they arrived at 
Calcutta and were equipped, were has \ 
with the exception of the fight of Khujwa, no instance o ‘curred 
of a rebel force daring to molest them. The British at Saugor 
Were still isolated; a Madras cohimn had reached the Rewah 
country, which was thereby pacified. Kotah had risen but the 
Neemuch force ha 


rhton with the 
d and routed’the for 


tened on to Caw npore, and 


< 


ad thrashed the Mundissore mutineers. The 
Mhow troops had captured the Fort of Dhar. 
tor of Central India had arrived in } 
were being made for the advance of the three-coliumns, from 
Madras on Jubbulpore and Saugor ; from Mhow, on Jhansie 
and Calpee ; from the westward on IXaj pootana. 

Meanwhile a column under Greathed left Delhi on the 24th 
of September, attacked and defeated the rebels under Wullee 
Dad Khan at Dolundshuhr, and destroved his Fort of Malaghur. 
On the 5th they defeated another party of the enemy at Ally- 
gurh, and thence turned off the Grand Trunk Road, towards 
Agra, which was threatened by the Mhow mautineers. On 
$ the 10th they reached Agra, and within a few hours, were ina 

hot contest with the rebel troops. “But not an attempteven ata 
Stand did the enemy make. As soon as scen they were charged 
and routed, and here perhaps occurred the most complete de- 
feat, and most unrelenting pursuit, in the whole war. With 
T Agra thus saved, the little band lost mo time in hastening to- 
wards Cawnpore, to the relief of Lucknow. They reached 
Cawnpore on the 26th of October, and there they were halted 
to form part of a larger force which was to proceed under the 
mediate command of Sir Colin Campbell to the relief of the 

eaguered garrison. i 
_ Meanwhile about Delhi, Van Cortlandt had been for somewhile 
subduing Hurrianah, and two columns had gone towards Bul- 
zurh and Rewalee under Showers to clear the country in 
direction, as bands of the mutineers had been reported to be 
ores therefore, the work which the Commander-in-C! 

' perform was looking well. There was only one 
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of.Jhansié, and the Nana’s General, Tantia Topée, had been 
ofterine them high terms. These they now accepted, and under 
Tantia’s leadership, they. marched towards the South of Cawn- 
pore, threatening it should the Chief start Lucknow-wards, or in 
any other* way leave it with a weak garrison. Taking Jaloun 
and. Kuchwagurh on their way they reached Calpee on the 15th 
of November, and thence advanced against Cawnpore, after re- 

ceiving reinforcements from Banda and Oude. 
in spite of these threatening demonstrations on his rear, Sir 
Colin Campbell pressed forward to the chief aim oi his present 
movements, the relief of Lucknow. On the I2th, he reached 
the Alum Bagh, and, in accordance with a design submitted by 
General Outram, he determined on adoptitig the route by the 
Dilkhoosha and up the right bank ofg pe Goomtee, which Sir 
J. Outram had been prevented from taking on the former occa- 
sion, by the inundated state of the country. The movement 
along the right bank of the Goomtee met with opposition from 


was taken with but little opposition. A day's halt oceurred to 

arrange and secure: the position there, and the communication — 
2 2 s Ss =, 
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On the.16th began the final advance to the relief. T 
advance we need hardly describe in detail All know 
or ought to know it. We merely wish to point out that its — 
chief characteristic was the pertinacious adherence to the ri 
ver, completely guarding the right flank, and leaving or 
the left flank to be watched. All know of the glorious ste 
of the Secundra Bagh, the cápture of the Kuddum Rt 
Shah Nujeef, the evaeuation of the Koorsheyd Munz 
rison, the unsur 
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them, to within pistol range of the same walls and the same 
murderous fire, which taking his guns, the nearest, as the tar- 
get, laid low half of his officers and men. On the 25th the fire 
was concentrated at the Alum Bagh, and the 26th was spent in 
organising a division which was to remain there threatening 
Lucknow, under Sir James Outram. On the 27th, Sir Colin 
with the remainder of the force marched towards Cawnpore, 
and hearing thence the unmistakeable sounds of Artillery, but 
receiving no tidings, rightly conjectured that. some untoward 
event had occurred, and, hurrying the route, reached Cawnpore 
in two days. It had been attacked by the Gwalior Contingent. 
Sir Colin had left General Windham in command, with a force 
of 500 men, but in case of emergency he was to get up the 
troops located at Futtghpore, and to detain the Madras Brigade, 
and the various detachments which were otherwise to be sent 
on to the Chief at Lucknow. He was directed to protect the 
entrenchments and the bridge, not to attack the enemy, but to 
daunt them by making, as great a display of his force as possible, 
encamping’s them outside, so as to guard the city. The enemy 
however had accurate information of his real strength, and they 
displayed more Generalship than on any other occasion. They 
took full advantage of their numerical superiority to out-flank, 
and threaten him from several points. They approached Cawn- 
pore simultaneously from the West and South. General Wind- 
ham’s original wish was to attack the enemy im detail, the west- 
ernmost detachments first, as they were on his own side of the 
Pandoo Nuddy. 

—— He had written for permission to the Chief, from whom, how- 
3 ever, no answer on the subject ever came, whilst such letters 
as were received tended to the supposition that the Chief was 
himself in difficulties, or that at any rate he wanted reinforce- 
ments, and would not return for some time to come. He con- 
sequently did not consider himself authorized to attack the de- 
tachments contrary to the original orders, and determined on 
carrying out the tactics of the arrangements ordered by the 
— Chief, modifying the details in their execution. His plan was 
to defend the passage of the Pandoo Nuddy, and check- 
ime the enemy there, to fall back and cover Cawnpore at the 
and Trunk Road. On the 26th November accordingly he 
sed to the North bank of the Pandoo Nuddy, where he 
the advanced detachment of the enemy strongly, posted on 
posite side. The action was short and decisive; the Bri- 
across the Nullah with a cheer, the enemy fled. pre- 
three guns were taken. The victory being won, 
e position he had decided on for pro- 
Unchecked by the 
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defeat, the enémy followed up, and on the next day attaeked the 
British position, out-flanking it on both flanks. The rebel force, 
however, was being steadily repulsed, when the General was - 
informed that the € enemy were penetrating the city, threatening 
the Hort. and his rear.  Hastening himseif to the new scene of 
action, Windham led a recently arrived party of rilles against 
the flank attack, and drove it back, but warned by the attempt 

of the probable recurrence and ultimate success of the attack 
on his communications, he directed the advanced parties which 
had been left on the South and West of the city, under the com- 
mand of General Dupuis, to retire to the North of the city. He - 
now therefore took up a more concentrated position, between 
the tort and'the city, tanking the entrenchments on both sides, 
and defending the canal and the Bithoor road. 

On the 28th the enemy attacked from both flanks. The at- - 

tack on the. left resulted in a complete victory for the British; 
who captured two 18-pounders. On the right the attack was 
made in overwhelming rien eru, and the. British advanced posts, 
on the Bithoor road, had to retire. At this crisis, Sir Colin ar- 
rived. No time was lost. Heavy guns were immediately posted 
to take in flank any batteries that the enemy might have esta- 
blished against the bridge, and a Brigade moved up to the left of 
the canal, to the S. E. corner of the city ; thus the eptrenchments | 
were thoroughly secured and the communications with Allahabad 
re-opened ; the city alone was left to the enemy ; and both their - 
flanks were threatened.  Despatching the Lucknow: families tot. 
wards Allahabad on the 3rd of December, he completed his ar- - 
rangements on the 4th and 5th; and on the 6th he attacked the : 
enemy. `” Commencing with a heavy bombardment from the en- 
trenchments, he advanced against the enemy's right, driving the 
before , and routing them along the Calpe: road. | Keep pi 
the Cavalry. and Light Artillery for the pursuit in that directio 
he turned his main force under General Mansfield against t 
enemy's left, who were Similarly routed, and fled. to Bithoc 
poe guns were taken. The right division of th 
raving been hopelessly driver across the J. umna, Ger 
was sent in pursuit of the Bithoor party, and cau 
act of crossing the river. The result was th 
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> 
W pokes column met with no opposition at all, Ad on the 20th 
of January, with Seaton’s force, joined the Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir Colin had occupied Futtechur having defeated the enemy 
with great slaughter, and the loss 6f 12 ouns, at the Kala 
Nuddy, where they had attempted to dispute his passage to- 
wards Futteghur. Brigadier Seaton had fought one of the most 
brilliant little campaigns on record. Marching from Delhi to 
join the Chief, and advancing to clear the road, before he would 
encumber himself with the convoy, he beat the enemy first at 
Khasrunge, and then at Puttialee where fourteen guns were 
= captured, and the enemy pursued for miles and slain in hun- 


dreds. 
Leaving Sir Colin thus free to act and strike ad libitum, let 
us review "the events occurring elsewhere. å 


Towards Central India, the "Kamptee moveable column, which 
had relieved Dumoh at the end of August, was protecting the 
Jubbulpore country. Whitlock and Rose were on the point of 
commencing their triumphant marches to Saugor and Jhansie. 
Rajpootana was held by Roberts, and the friendly aid of the 
Native Chiefs. 

Goruckpore was still in the hands of the rebels; but June 
Bahadoor had reached Segowlie on the march which ended at 
Lucknow, while Brigadier General Franks was advancing his 
field force to the frontiers of Oude, and Rowcroft on the Gogra 
had defeated the rebel Nazims. 

— More and more regiments were landing in Calcutta. 

Lawrence was developing in the Punjab a fertility in its 
martial resources, of which none but he had been coznisant, 

z and a force under Chamberlain was being prepared there to 
—— "operate from the North West on Rohilcund. 
mo m "General Outram, at Alum Bagh, menacing Lucknew, unmis- 
-— takeably demonstrating that the British Government would not 
yield up their footing in Oude, had hopelessly repulsed the 
ercest attacks of the myriads of the insurgent horde; and the 
: el Government, — the.ultimate certainty of the British. 
vance against Lucknow, had. strenuously commenced to fortify 
Hence there were now two lines of tactics open to the ( 
Ər Jne was to advance from the Trunk Road, converging fron 
i or _ Lucknow, merus pacifying, and securing our. 
'e ki ig the last and. PARA e blow a 
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Chief, the fher would have been the soundelilbolics: And 
the first movements of Sir Colin Campbell induce us to believe 
that such was his own opinion, but that he was overruled by 
some higher power who directed that the attack on Lucknow. 
should be the initiatory movement. Our means of knowing the 
motives for adopting this line are as yet mere conjectures, but 
it is possible that it was deemed essential for the suecess of the 
project which was rejected, that the Corps which were being or- 
ganised in the Punjab, and the forces on their way through Cen- 
tral. india, should form part of the converging columns, while it 
was clear that their presence on the scene of action could not 
possibly occur, till a date so remote as to render the project quite 
impracticable. -We conjecture also that it was considered un- 
advisable to adopt a line of tactics by which the enemy should ~ 
be driven to despair, and forced to fight, in a position in which 
they could not be reached without frightful loss to the assail- 
ants. 


able to perceive the reason for the inactivity of the greater ‘pee — 
— 
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But while the Commander-in-Chief and the troops was him 
were thus waiting passively for the completion of the grand pre- —- 
parations, his lieutenants and allies were not idilee. 

We have already mentioned the repulse that Outram gave to — 
his assailants from Lucknow on the 22d of December. He  - 
taught them a still more severe lesson on the 12th of Jan Lary: e 
Daunted by the handhng they received on these two occasions, —— : 
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point. RowciWtand Sotheby gallantly held the IR of thi Gogræ 
with their small detachments, and twice defeated the enemy at 
Chindepore on the 17th of February, and at Phoolpore on the 
25th of February. 

General Franks for two months ably held the trontier of Oude 
from the Gozra to the Gauges. Dividing his force into three 
Brigades, he posted them respectively, the right in front of 
Azimgurh, the centre on the Goomtee before Jounpore, and the 
left between the Goomtee and Allahabad, threatening the enemy 
on all points, and, by his manceuvring, thwarting their design of 
raising the Benares district. On the approach ot Jung Bahadoor 
to the Gogra, taking advantage of Rowcroft’s presence there, he 
moyed his whole force to the left, and with his left Brigade at- 
tacked the enemy’s rightmost detachments. ‘These had been 
troubling the neighbourhood of Allahabad, and threatening to 
inundate the country between it and Benares. The enemy oc- 
cupied a position in the strong fort of Nusrutpore ; but on the 
approach of their dreaded foe, on the first signs of the moveinent 
on their flanks, and under the pressure of a heavy fire of Artil- 
lery, they were routed with great loss, and fled to the central 
detachments. The enemy were now concentrating on Franks’ 
centre, determined to oppose the expected imvasion. Mahomed 
Hussein, defeated by Jung Bahadoor, had collected .his force at 
Sultanpore; the insurgent talookdars occupied the South of the 
road, hoping to attack the British in flank on their advance. 
Mendee Hussein, the ruler nominated by the rebel government, 
occupied the Fort of Chanda, on the direct route. Quietly the 
General made his preparations ; as yet, he was unable to stir ; 

he had been directed on no account to cross the frontier. He 

| and the Goorkhas under Jung Bahadoor, were to make a simul- 

| — taneous sweep through Eastern Oude, but the Goorkha leader was 

: ‘and General Franks was let loose. He was directed to ad- 

ze on Lucknow. The unsuspecting enemy were still divided 
Chanda in front, and Waree towards the left of the — 
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leaving Sumbooa far behind, seized the pass. On hearing of 
Franks’ march to Sumbooa, the enemy had also left Waree, 
and pressed forward for Badhayan, but they arrived, only in 
time to find it already occupied by the British. ‘Here he 
collected his force, and prepared for his final attack-on the 
enenry who were now concentrated, with a force of 25,000 men 
and 23 guns, at Sultanpore. Their position was strong, behind 
a Nullah which could not be crossed in their neighbourhood, and 
their left protected by the Goomtee. In the front were groves 
innumerable? The General had few Cavalry, but with these 
he managed*to drive in the advanced piequets, disconcert the 
enemy, and draw off their attention. Strengthening the Caval- 
ry with a small detachment, he led his main force, far up the 
left, across the ravine where passable, and while doing so, re- 
mained unperceived by reason of the groves. A shell bursting 
in the midst of the right flank was about the first intimation the z 
enemy received of the real British attack. The assault and the 
defeat were simultaneous. The Cavalry and two horsed guns 
alone^escaped unscathed. The rest were cut off.. The ravines 
and the river were their only resource. On pressed the Bri- 
tish skirmishers and guns. The Enfield fire and the shrapnel 
told heavily on the retiring foe, who became gradually lost  - 
amongst the endless ravines; 21 out of the 23.guns were cap- 
tured. ‘The victory was complete. - Not a foe dared to dispute __ 
the way: the front of Jung Bahadoor’s march was also clear- — 
ed. Bere 

While the British forces were thus pouring through the land 
of Oude, Central India was offering Sir Hugh Rose a field fora 
career of victory, to which scarce a parallel can be found.  Ax- - 
riving in Bombay in October, he had been for two mon hs or-— 
ganising a force at Mhow, with which to operate towards the — — 
Jumna. He had succeeded in collecting a thoroughly comp] 
and efficient division. This he divided into two brigades. ^ 
first care was to proceed to Indore with his whole force, and 
establish Holkar’s authority .in its normal strength. — 
Mhow he determined toadvance in two columns. The le 
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= 
force of 11.000 men, with 28 siege guns, had been unable to ri 
duce in 1818. By the fierceness and rapidity of his operations 
he had already struck terror into the foe. 

Advancing now in two forced marches to the stronghold, he 
drove in the enemy's advanced parties, and rapidly took the 
first steps towards am investment.  Terror-struck at these signs, 
they evacuated the fort. Seizing it, and leaving a ws arty un- 
der Major Boileau to demolish it, and weaken it as far as pos- 
sible, he returned to Saugor, urged on. the equipment of the 
Siege Train for the expected —— ratioms against Jhansie, and 
despatched Major Orr, with the Hyder: abad €: avafry on an ex- 
tensive reconnaissance. From him he learnt that the flank of 
the first brigade would be threatened on its direct march to 
Jhansie by the Fort of “handeyree; that on Iis own road 
there was most impracticable ground, especially on the border 
of the Shahghur and Sangor districts, where all the passes but 
one were strongly fortifie d and occupied in force. He directed 
the advance of the first Brigade on Ch: "der ree, which it subse- 
quently stormed on the 17 th of March. PE ug Rose start- 
ing from Saugor on the 27th of Peba : Fae ed to advance 
against the fortified passes, concentrating the enemy’s attention 
there by a false advance with a party under Major Scudamore ; 
while his main column dashed through the neglected route by 
Mundisore, turned the line of the enemy's detenc ‘es, and took 
the forts of Serai and Marowra: with these passes turned, Sir 
Hugh advanced on Jhansie, and directed the first Brigade, after 
taking Chandeyree, «to converge thither also, so that he might 
attack it with the full stre: rth « of his division. 

We will leave the Central India field force at this stage of its 
career, and turn to the point to which the eyes of all India were now 
directed —&he operations agamst Lucknow. Very perfect infor- 
- mation had been received by Sir James Outram of the designs and 
. defensive works of the enemy. Calculating on the British force 


E: first ope the its old districts. the Oude rebels had designed to | 
E pe the Role city in a line of ramparts, which were to _ 
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ings at the — Kotee, and a line running from the Emam- 
bara to the rivers ed&e outside the Motee Mahul. In fact, of 
these two Ghed of entrenchments, only the portions perpeudicu- 
lar to the river were complete, The Kaiser Bagh was also to 
be considered the citadel, and was to have a square of ramparts 
surrounding it, but the North face alone was finished. 

Hence there could be little ditficulty in deciding on the plan 
of operations, and there appears to have been but one mind re- 
garding it. The left flank of these two lines must be turned by 
an advance along the left bank of the Goomtee. The buildings 

leading to the Fast, the unprotected face of the Kaiser Bagh, 
were to be pierced and stormed in succession, when an entrance - 
into the Kaiser Bagh, could be easily effected. 

On the 4th of March, General Franks" arrival placed at Sir 

Colin’s disposal the complement of troops required for ihe. com- - 
pletion of the position which the attacking troops were to occu 

T4 

DS On the same day the bridge by which the Hanking division 
was to cross the Goomtee was constructed.- On the 6th the pas- 
sage was effected. General Outram commanded. On the 9th the 
Martiniere was storme d, and General Outram having advanced, 
and enfiladed the outer line of entrenchments, they were the 
next day evacuated by the enemy and occupied by the British. — 
On the 11th, the whole force advanced ; General Outram to the ~~ z 
Badshah Bach and thence to the Iron Bridie, where the second i Aa 
line of Ramparts was taken in reverse; the right of the mai 
column occupying the Secundra Bagh, the Kuddum Russool; — 
and Shah Nujeef: the left storming the Begum’s Kotee. the To 
of the palatial buildings which covered the. Kaiser Bagh. On =3 
this day also Jung Bahadoor arrived, and his froo ps. bein pla = = 
ed between the Chief and the Alum ‘Bagh, cdaypieted th AC of-- 
advance that was thus to sweep the whole breadth of tbe city o 
Lucknow. On the 12th aud 13th, the advance E continue 
through the buildings covering the Kaiser B ie 
fmambarah., This was to be s stormed on the next 
was being duly effected in- its, walls, and a stormin 
organised. for the assault. It “was designed d " 
succeeded by due preparations, aud a final and overw 
tack on the Kaiser B oh, whicl DC GU Janders wi 
but that — denie m. As : | 
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ing foe outside. General Franks rapidly pushed forward rein- 
forcements, and the Kaiser Bach, the citadel, was won. , Next 
day Outram crossed the Iron Bridge, effected a junction 
with the main column, and captured the posts near the old Re- 
sideney entrenchments. For the next three days the column 
went sweeping through the whole breadth of the city, and on 
the 18th had occupied the whole of it save the suburbs of the 
Moosa Bagh. Here was to be the final coup: Sir Colin's design 
was perfect, and one terrific blow, a crushing pursuit with the 
whole strength of the Cavalry, threatened the rebel band. 
General Grant was sent with half the Cavalry to the left bank 
of the Goomtee, to prevent the escape of the enemy in that direc- 
tion. The Infantry was to press forward along the main road 
up the right bank of the river, the remainder of the Cavalry 
under Brigadier Campbell was to operate from the left flank, 
from the Alum Bagh direction, and was to charge and pursue 
the foe, keeping them from dispersing to the South. On the 
19th the force advahced, the Infantry drove the enemy out of 
the Moosa Bagh; Sir Hope Grant duly guarded the passage of 
‘the Goomtee, but the foe retired unmolested, retired to harass the 
wearied troops during the many long, tedious, broiling months 
of the hot weather that was rapidly approaching. Brigadier 
Campbell was nowhere to be seen. His absence was officially 
attributed* to his having lost his way. But his error appears to 
have savoured of wilfulness. He moved his force in utter disre- 
gard of the statements of his guides, in opposition to the protes- 
tations and explanations of all to whose information and advice he 
was bound to listen. But whatever may have been the cause 
of his erratic proceedings, whether they were accidental or 


— whether they were worthy of blame, we believe that the mis- 


— is attributable such organization as the enemy were enabled to 


resulted from them was incalculable ; that to them 
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til their completion set free the services of some 6,000 men who 
would otherwise hate been required for the occupation of the 
city, but whom the Chief could now dispose of for other pur- 
JOSES. 

With these defences, and an expedition of Sir Hope Grant in 
the direction of Seetapore, end the operations for the capture of 
Lucknow. The enemy driven out of the city retired chiefly in 
two directions, towards Rohilcund, and towards the North of 
Oude, where they gradually separated into parties detached over 
the whole length and breadth of the province. 

The concentration of the troops at Lucknow had led to des- 
perate attempts on the part of the enemy to create a diversion 
by attacks on the districts which were denuded of troops. -The 
whole line of the Grand Trunk Road, and that of the Jounpore and 
Goruckpore frontiers, were again threatened ; but the most seri- 
ous disturbance was towards Azimgurh. Here the small foree, 
left for the protection of the district, had been compelled to con- 
fine itself to the city; and a party which went to their relief 
from Benares was nearly equally hard pushed. A strong force 
was accordingly despatched thither from Lucknow, under Ge- 
neral Lugard, whilst the advance of the Ghoorka force towards 
Fyzabad, on their route back to their own land, would, it was 
expected, ease Brigadier Rowcroft, who was strongly pressed 
on the Gogra. On the llth General Lugard encountered a — - 
strong force of the enemy near Jounpore, and defeated them. 
with the loss of their guns. On the 15th, he drove them out 
of Azimgurh, again capturing all their guns. No rest was g 









en to the enemy. A pursuing column had been organised: T. 
Brigadier Douglas, who unrelentingly pursued the foe, turned — — 
their retreat into a precipitate flight, and chased them to the ' - 






banks of the river, which, however, the principal object of pur- - 
suit, Koer Singh, was enabled to cross, by means of boats key 
ready for him by retainers whom he had left there. In the pur- 
suit five more guns and thirty elephants were taken. |  - i 
The advance of the enemy towards the Doab and 
Trunk Road had been defeated by Seaton and $ 
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the Ganges at Nudowlee, aud marching through the Budaon dis- 
trict, join Walpole at Meranpore Kutra, on which Sir Colin 
would take the command of the force; while Brigadier General 
Jones was to sweep southwards from Roorkee, through Morada- 
bad. All these parties met with strong opposition. 

Penny's force, immediately after the passage of the Ganges, 
was surprised at Kukerowlee, on the 30th of April, and the Ge- 
neral was killed, but the enemy were defeated and the desired 
junction at Meranpore Kutra was effected. 

General Walpole’s force was unmolested until it reached the 
neighbourhood of Khodamow, where N irput Singh, a rebel Chief, 
threatened the column from his fort of Hoya. In an attempt 
to storm the place, the British suffered severely, and it was not 
entered until after the interval of a night, during which it 
had been evacuated by the enemy. Walpole advancing to- 
wards Shajehanpore, again encountered the enemy at Sirsie, 
where turning their left, he defeated them with great 
slaughter, capturing their Artillery. On the 25th he was 
joined by the Commander-in-Chijef who had operated from Fut- 
tehghur, and the force advanced on Bareilly, through Shaje- 
hanpore, where a detachment was left; and on reaching Meran- 
pore Kutra, was joined by General Penny’s force, now under 
command of Brigadier Jones of the Carabineers. | 

Meanwhile Brigadier General Jones of the 60th Rifles had 
initiated a most brilliant little campaign. On the 17th of 
April erossing the Ganges at Khankhul, opposite Hurdwar, he 

fouud the enemy prepared to receive him; turning their left, 
he drove them out of the Terai, then let loose the Cavalry, and 
— — the foe with great slaughter, captured all their Artil- 
tery; and allowing them no halt, caused the evacuation of the 
— fort of Futtehgurh near Nujeebabad. On the 21st, he advanced 
— to Nujeenah, and crossed the canal, and, by his speed, surpris- 
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on the enemy's left,completed the victory; 15 guns were taken, 
and the enemy were scattered to the winds. His progress was 
then almost unmolested. Bijnore was re-occupied, and Feroze 
Shah, who had defeated the troops of the friendly Rajah of 
liampore, was cowed into evacuating Moradabad, which he had 
originally designed te defend, but which the British now entered 
without opposition. On the 5th and 6th of May, the Chief and 
General Jones approached and entered Bareilly from opposite 
sides, not without meeting strong opposition, but, of course, 
hopelessly defeating the enemy. ‘Lhe advance of the Chief had > 
left the little garrison at Shahjehanpore exposed to the attack of 
those parties of the enemy which had been hovering on the 
flanks of the main column, and which took advantage of its at- 
tention being occupied with Bareilly to threaten Shahjehanpore 
in force. ‘Lhe garrison retired into the jail, and was invested. 
General Jones was sent to its relief. On the llth of May he. 
approached the city. Concentrating his column towards. the 
bridge of boats, he swept the whole of its vicinity with his - 
Artillery, and poured a fire of shells on the neighbouring fort — 
and buildings for two hours; leading to an unmolested passage of. - 
the bridge, and through the city. On debouching from the city, _ 
the enemy, whose chief strength lay in Cavalry, shewed signs of- 
accepting the challenge to combat, but the Artillery and the Eu- 
fields of the skirmishers caused them to retreat to Mohumdee 
Shahjehanpore was thus relieved. On the 18th, Jones was joine l 
by the Chief, and was then despatched to operate against the 
stronghold of Mohumdee. Repulsing a body of the enemy on | — 
the 14th, he pushed on in pursuit, and next day entered the 
fort, driving the rebel force to the other side of the Goomtee. = 
Thus ended the campaign of Rohilcund, resulting in the paci- — — 
fic re-occupation of the old districts of the North West. in Go- 
ruckpore, Roweroft had gained two decisive victories over the =~- 
enemy at Amorha on the 17th of April, and at Nuggur near  — 
Bustee on the 29th. "To the North of the Ganges, all was now — 
in the hands of the Civil officers save the newly acquired pre 
vince of Oude.» Da — eure £a — a E 

In Central India, Sir Hugh Rosewas gloriously vindicat 
the British cause. We left him about to concentrate on. - 
He arrived before it with the 2nd Brigade on the 21st of 
On the 25 th the lst Bri j e joined him from Chande "ree 
fort ıt had stormed on the I'th. . His first and imme 
was to surround the place with small camps of € 
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other two, and part of the South front,-it was surrounded 
by the city. The city wall started from the middle of the 
South front, and ran at right angles to it until it reached 
a mound, whence it circled away to the East. Hence the 
South face of the fort, and the East face of the city, flank- 
ed each other, while at the mound mentioned, a bastion 
flanked the East and South faces of the city, where also 
the palace was located. The mound therefore was to be the 
chief point of attack. Two ridges lying near the cantonments 
to the South, afforded natural sites for the operations of the 
right and left attacks. On these, batteries were duly placed. 
The main objects of the batteries were 

Ist. To shell the bastion, and South face of the city. 

2nd. To enfilade the South face of the city. 

3rd. To breach the South face of the city near the bastion. 

4th. To dismantle the commanding works of the fort, and 
to shell it. 

On the 25th, the first batteries opened fire. The results were 
perfectly successful, excepting that it became evident, that the 
— would be practicable only for escalade. For an 
escalade therefore all the preparations were made, and it was to 
have been tarried out on the 30th of March, but the approach 
of a relieving force, under the command of Tantia Topee, from 
across the Betwa, necessitated that it should be deferred until 
this army had been discomfited. On the Ist of April Sir Hugh 


Rose routed it; on the 3rd, he stormed Jhansie. The city was. 


carried by escalade at the mound, and at the breach in the South 
face, and the palace was immediately afterwards attacked and cap- 
tured; with the loss of the palace the enemy knew that their 


case was hopeless. There was a universal flight from city and | 


— fort. The outlying and surrounding Cavalry camps here came 


“into play. The pursuit and interruption of fugitives was unceas- 
v. But the Ranee effected her escape, and fled to the North 
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i,oharee was stormed. To cover Sir Hugh's left, and to pro- 
tect Jhansie from Kotah and Bundele and, Brigadier Smith 
advanced from Rajpootana to Goona. The right had been al- 


ways tolerably protected. General Whitlock’s | Brigade, which 
had, as already mentioned, relieved Dumoh, had held the Jub- 
bulpore districts throughout the crisis. After the fall of J'han- 
sie, Whitlock had advanced, and defeating the enemy first at 
Jeeghun near Sojaneer in the Chutterpore district of Bundel- 
cund, had fought an action with the Banda Nawab in front of 
his own city, and routing him with great slaughter, had recap- 
tured Banda on the 19th of April. The whole rebel force was 
now concentrated near Calpee, and now that Brigadier Smith 
was approaching Goona, General Rose had instructions conv 
ed to Whitlock to move his 2nd Brigade to the left to Mhow, 
a town to the East of Jhansie, thus better protecting the right 
of his own advance to Calpee, and also the rear of General 
Whitlock’s position. These arrangements being completed 
Sir Hugh would* not wait for his reinforcements, but started 
against Calpee on the 25th of April. On the Jhansie side | 
of Calpee was the town of Koonch. Here the enemy deter- s 
mined on making their first stand, and threw up strong en- - 
trenchments. These in the usual manner were A rouge — 
flank movement. Sir Hugh Rose turning their ht, 
down the hne of defences, and through the town, and i halting - 
Infantry there, sent the Artillery “and — in pursuit. tos S 
wards Calpee. (CX — 
As soon as his men were sufficiently — Sir eas hast — 
ed to follow up the enemy. On the 15th of May, the first Bri- | 
gade was before Calpee; the second Brigade was kept move? 
at Etawah 35 miles off "until the 19th, when it joined t 
Brigade and the force became concentrated, Maxwell PR 
from Cawnpore co-operated from the left bank of the Jumi 
and in order that the combination: might be more effective 
‘position taken by Rose’s Force was sue to the South, but to the 
East of Calpee, its right resting on the river. By this posi í 
however, the communication with the rear was — | 
road to Jaloun and the West w: open to the enemy. 
_ The rebels were pi a0 Tk skilful than H the 
threw up a series of entr os — which the: ey 
vantage of the feat res — d. But the 
batteries on xs m. the vertical fire, caus dt 
tion. “On t | nd, they. made_ 
tack on the ri ‘abt of the British. ` "or 
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forming line, the rifles dashed with a cheer at the charging foe, 
and drove them back headlong over the*ground by which they 
had advanced. ‘The 3rd Cavalry at the same time charging up, 
with Sir Hugh at their head, ended the contest. The enemy 
re-entered Calpee thoroughly beaten. They were now hopeless; 
and before next morning the Ranee and her companions were 
evacuating Calpee. That morning the advance on the enemy’s 
position was made. Such of the foe as attempted to hold it 
were driven out, and the rout was more thorough, the pursuit 
more unrelenting, than any that had occurred during the war. 
Thus fell Calpee on the 23rd of May, and the tall had been 
looked forward to as the last blow of the campaign; but the 
struggle was not yet over. The enemy had one more card to 
play. Though Scindia was known to be resolute in his ad- 
erence to the British cause, it was equally well known that 
the sympathies of his military followers were with the re- 
bels.  Tantm Topee had been for long working a band of emise 
Saries, and undermining the fidelity of the Gwalior men to their 
Chief; in fact it is now known to be more than probable that 
he had himself been for some time in disguise at Gwalior, per- 
sonally conducting the intrigue. To march on Gwalior, to seize 
the fort, with or without Scindia’s co-operation, to raise the 
MMahratta country, on the pretext of its allegiance to a higher 
than Scindia, the Peshwa—such was the project devised by the 
Jhansie Ranee and Tantia Topee. 
— On the Ist of June, the fugitive force reached the neighbour- 
E ood of Gwalior, and called on Scindia to join them; on his refu- 
sal, they advanced on his fort and capital. Scindia gallantly drew 
out his forces in line of battle to oppose them, but ‘Tantia’s emis- 
aries had done their work. The hostile array of the Gwalior 
troops was a mockery. Firing over the heads of the advancing 
enemy, they at last threw down their arms, and rushed with a 
r Calpee brethren. The fraternization was com- 
a fled with a faithful few of his Body Guard to 
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the 16th of June, the forces were before Gwalior. Smith had 
driven in the advanced party on the Bombay road, Rose had 
defeated the main force of the enemy at the cantonments which 
he now occupied, and the Hussars coming on the enemy’s camp 
rode through and through, inflicting a crushing lesson. On the 
IBth, the advance was made. It was a triumphal march. The 
enemy made no fight. The Jhansie Ranee was killed. Gum 
after gun, battery after battery, were taken with a cheer. 
Scindia was reinstated in his palace. The fort was found eva- 
euated. On the 19th, Napier was off in pursuit. On the 21st, 
with a small body of Cavalry, and a troop of Artillery, he came 
on the enemy 10,000 strong with 25 guns, drawn.up to oppose 
him at Joura. There was no delay or hesitation? With acharee 
at the flank, the little force were on the foe : the Artillery pour- : 
ed in a smashing fire entilading their line; the enemy wavered; 
down swept the Cavalry at full speed, and the foe broke and fled in 
frantic rout. The energy of the pursuit and of the slaughter 

was without parallel. It surpassed Agra and Calpee. The whole 

of the enemy's Artillery was taken. This ended the campaign. 

The remnant of the rebels fled towards Rajpootana, where the 


have ever since been hunted ruthlessly by Roberts’ detach- 
ments. | 
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from the East by Brigadier Smith and from the West by General 
Roberts. antia struck South to Oojein. Here within two 
marches of Indore, he was met on the 13th of September, by 
General Michell from Mhow, and defeated with the loss of all his 
guns, some 26 or 30. Beating up North East, he passed Briga- 
dier Smith, and captured the fort of Esagurh. Here he was hem- 
med in by three forces; struggling to break through, he was 
again twice defeated by Michell, on the 10th and 19th of Octo- 
ber; till hopeless of gaining his object of penetrating the Deccan 
he turned to the North, hid himself for a time in the deserts of 
Bikaneer, and then in disguise and with a very small body of fol- 
lowers fled to the Chundeyree jungles on the Western frontier 
of Bundeleund, where he is now supposed to be. 

The rebels who had been defeated by Lugard at ^zimgurh, 
and chased to the Ganges by Douglas, having successfully cross- 
ed the river, created much alarm under Koer Singh’s leadership 
at Shahabad and the neighbourhood of the Trunk Road ; but the 

“most ordinary arrangements successfully drove them out of their 
vaunted jungles, and cleared the districts. Koer Singh’s death 
not a little aided the pacific solution of any difficulties that exist- 
ed there. 

- Oude alone was left to be dealt with by the Commander-in- 
Chief. Tt was full of an insurgent and warlike population, who 

“held the whole country, but the chief forces of the enemy were 
a party to the North West, under men who were attached to 
the Delhi and fanatic Mussulman cause; to the North Hast un- 

der the Nana and the Begum; and to the South East under the 

-—Onde Talookdars. The leading politieal spirit among the Hin- 

— doos of Oude, Man Sinch, had tendered his allegiance, and was 
= now besieged at Fyzabad by a rebel force. 
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courage and determination of the British, rather than any 
strategy, carried alf before them. The enemy repeatedly en- 
deavored to turn the flanks, but were repulsed with heavy loss. 
The British charged the guns. The Ghazees stood firm to the 
shock, and were killed to a man. Finally by sheer superiority 
of fire and of courage, the British drove the enemy off the field, 
with great slaughter and the loss of all their guns. $ 

Thus clearing the districts in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Lucknow, and placing detachments on the various roads round 
it, Sir Hope Grant proceeded to the relief of Fyzabad. - On his 
progress he secured and garrisoned Durriabad, and posted corps 
at various points on the road, especially at Nawabgunge, a large 
village where the roads diverge to Fyzabad and the North East. 
By the beginning of August Man Singh was relieved, and 
the rebels retired to Sultanpore, the scene of Franks’ victory. 
Horsford pursued the enemy to the banks of the Goomtee, but 
was unable to cross it from want of boats. Moving troops East- 
wards from Lucknow, Grant sent reinforcements to Horsford on 
the 16th and 19th of August, and joined him personally on the 
22nd. Boats still being unprocurable, he determined on crossing 
the river without them. The Artillery being posted so as to 
clear the site of the passage, the troops began to cross on the 
25th, and on the 27th of August the whole force was on the 
right bank of the Goomtee. On the 28th Grant defeated the 
enemy. The next day the district was clear. 

The diminution of troops, and their withdrawal to the East, 
caused the enemy to threaten Lucknow from the West. On 
which Eveleigh, leaving his camp at Nawabgunge, twice defeat- 
ed them at Mohan, on the 4th and 8th of August. On Grant’s 
departure from Fyzabad, the enemy threatened, from. the 
North, the post between it and Lucknow, Durriabad ; but 
Chamier first defeated the imsurgent talookdars at Rudowlee 
on the 31st of August; on the 18th of September Major Hume - 
advancing to the Gogra routed a large force which was attempt- 
ing to cross; and again, on the 6th of,October, drove back. two 
detachments which were endeavoring to repeat the attempt. 

While Sir Hope Grant thus formed a cordon from Lucknow to _ 
Fyzabad, and thence to Sultanpore, Brigadier Berkeley was — 
taking the first steps towards completing the portion wanting: of. 
the circle, by closing in between Allahabad and Sultanpore. 

he point of the wedge had been long driven in at Soraon, and 
at length, in the middle of July, advancing from that town Ber- 
keley captured the forts of Dehaign and Siroul and subsequently 





extended his force to Pertabgurh. Still further to the East, Row- 
— . croft advanced up the Gogray after defeating the en 
— five different occasions, and cleared Goruckpore up to 
and Bustee. : VEA EP e NoD 
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Thus a chain of posts was established from Lucknow to Fyza- 


bad in the North, Lucknow to Cawnpore on the West, Fyzabad 
to Allahabad on the East, and the Ganges on the South. In 
October the country to the West began to be cleared, from Luck- 
now forces advanced to Sundeela where two severe actions 
were fought on the 6th and 7th of October, and on the 21st 

e neighbouring fort of Birwah Was taken ; while from Rohil- 
cund a column under Brigadier Troup advanced lIZastward into 
Qude, towards Seetapore. 

In November the Chief started for the campaign against the 
insurgents between the Gogra and tlie Ganges. These were in 
two bodies. One. under Rajah Lal Madho Singh at Amethee 
to the West of Pertabgurh, the other under Benee Madho at 
Shunkerpore, which lay further South towards the Ganges. 
Hasteniug himself to Pertabgurh, he directed the convergence 
on Amethee of Grant. from Sultanpore, and Wetherall “from 
Soraon. In this progress Wetherall executed one of the most 
brilliant feats of the wer, in the capture of the fort of Rampore 
Kussia. With this exception these operations were effected al- 
most without opposition. The Rajah surrendered; his guns were 
taken; his fort was destroyed. The three columns then pro- 
ceeded to Shunkerpore and on the 15th occupied the ground 
to its North, East and South. Brigadier Eveleigh was to have 
occupied the West; but he was detained by the difficulties of the 
— and the opposition of the enemy. On the 8th he had 

efeated them at Morar Mow, and on the 9th he had taken the 

fort of Simree, but those operations delayed and prevented his 
sharing in the investment of Shunkerpore. Consequently it was 
evacuated during the night, and the enemy fled to Doondea 

- Khera, but not unmolested. On the road thither they were met 
-— = Sad. defeated by Eveleigh with the loss of three guns. On the 
tion of Shunkerpore, Wetherall’s Brigade © was sent back 
za zabad, to commence the passage of the " Gogra, and to ini- 
operations on the other ‘side of that river. Grant 
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the 8th, and defeating the enemy at Mehndee on the 18th of 
November. These 6perations cleared and quelled the country 
to the South of the Gogra and West of Lucknow, while Be- 
nee Madho was driven from the East across the Gogra, by the 
columns under Gordon, Carmichael, and Horsford, who, as the 
Chief describes it, successively took up the running. 

Wetherals Brigade, crossing the Gogra at Fyzabad, joined 
Rowcroft's column, and General Grant assumed command of the 
whole. Immediately after the passage of the river, he en- 
countered and defeated a strong force of the enemy under the 
Gonda Rajah and Mehndee Hussein, dispersing them, some up 
the Doab, others to the North of the Raptee. Advancing himself 
to Gonda, he detached Rowcroft to the right across the Raptee; 
so that the two columrms should command the whole space be~ 
tween the Gogra and the Hills, and oppose any attempt of the 
enemy to turn their flank and enter Goruckpore, Tirhoot; or the 
other South Eastern districts. The Chief, detaching Eveleich to 
the West to co-operate with Troup, (an operation during which 
he captured the “fort of Omeriah) advanced with the remainder 
of the moveable forces towards Byran Ghat, on the Gogra op- 
posite Secrora. The fugitive Benee Madho with his force was 
on the opposite side. An order to Sir Hope Grant to move from 
Gonda to Secrora, caused their immediate departure and cleared 
the front of the British troops. Calculating however that the - 
construction of a bridge would be the longer of the two opera- 
tions to get to Secrora, he left a Brigade under Purnell at the hat . 
to make the bridge there at greater leisure, and himself march“ 






ed down the right bank to Fyzabad, crossed there, and — 
left to Gonda and Secrora. CUT Co 

With himself at Secrora, Roweroft across the Raptee, am = 
Grant occupying the intervening space, the whole force mov = 
forward, the right slowly almost acting asa = 


Bareitch. Thence the Chief advanced to Nanpara, and irst c 
the country between itand the Gogra, taking two stron 
the sheer force of vertical fire, he then marched rapidly 
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.In less than two years, one of the most gigantic rebellions 
conceivable had been crushed; one of the most stupendous wars 
on record terminated by the universal victory of the one party, 
the utter prostration of the other. It would be almost blas- 
phemous not to acknowledge that the hand of Providence was 
manifest, every day and every hour, in the events that deve- 
loped this result, manifest incontrovertibly in circumstances 
that no human knowledge or wisdom could have effected ; mani- 
fest also, in the unexampled wisdom and conduct it evoked in 
men, on whose actions in a worldly point of view depended the 
good or evil progress of the- war. John Lawrence held the 
Punjab, kept back the wild tribes of Affghanistan, whose 
bands were mustering in Cabul for the invasion of India ;, 

—and forced Wilson to the storm of Delhi. Henry Lawrence, 
with a wisdom that surmounted the dictates of mere military 
‘rules, organised those plans, by which the myriads of Oude 
were attracted by the magnet of Lucknow, and kept there 
i . almost idle and harmless, until the resources of British pow- 
— — ver began to be developed, and the crisis was passed. Mac- 
pherson and Davidson, by the force of personal character 
‘and influence, and the assistance of wisely chosen ministers, 
"held firm to the British cause, the most important Hindoo and 
‘the most powerful Mussulman Court in India, and through them, 

— prevented the rebellious soldiery of Bengal being joined by the 
— vendent States of Hindostan, and their brethren of Madras 
and Bombay. We doubt whether any one of all these impor- 
- tant operations could have been successfully effected by any 
—— other man in India or in the world than he to whose lot Pro- 
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innumerable instances of men rising to the emergency, and evinc- 
ing character and conduct which it was out of all reap uaa cal- 
culation to expect. 

Drasyer, by his dauntless courage and incomparable iudi, 
cured the loy alty of his Seikhs, and saved the fort of AllaRaballl 
Neill initiated that tone of decision and dash which broke the 
neck of the rebellion on the Ganges, saved Benares, and secur-. 
ed Allahabad.  Havelock— we need not speak of him, nor yet 
of the grand and heroic Nicholson. Eyre, by consummate skill 
and perfect soldiership, saved Behar from insurrection. Vena-  — 
bles, with his retainers, and Longden, with his handful of the A 
10th, held the frontier of Jounpoor ‘and Azimgurh against count- /—X 
less foes: Fulton was the defender of Lucknow. Crommelin 
has inaugurated a new era in subterranean warfare. Baird Smith we 
planned, and Taylor carried out, the design fogthe capture of | Y| 
Delhi, and shewed how parallels 'and zigzags may be dispensed 
with, and batteries can be' built in the teeth of the fire of an f 
unweakened foe.. Hodson, the author of our new Cavalry, vas 
unequalled as a Commander of Horse, as a leader in partisan __ 
warfare. Tombs worked his six pounders against siege guns, as ( 
Artillery was never worked before. Rose, with a couple of Bri- 
cades, conquered the whole of Central India from Indore to the 
Jumna. Roberts has shewn how to baffle and thwart a fugi- = 
tive, desperate, and ubiquitous foe. Napier has shewn himself- = 
alike the skilful Engineer of the operations at Lucknow, and 
the intrepid leader in the most crushing pursuit of the war. — 
No other army, no other country, could produce so illustrious — 

a band, could display such fertility in men ready for any « emer- = 
gency. — 

But, with all these deeds, with all these glorious lieutenants, | — 
we believe that the magnificent result which has been now ob- 
tained, would not liávez existed but for the wisdom of the tac- 
tics which Lord Clyde adopted throughout the campaign, am 
the resolution with which he adhered to them in. spite of al 
cavil and opposition. Grandly confident in the high coura; 
of his men, thoroughly assured of the terror with which z 
enemy were inspired, he scornfully avoided the display of the — : 
one, when the only gain would be to enhance the other. —— 
designed to overwhelm and crush the enemy complete Š 
thoroughly. He had planned one great coup of 
Lucknow; but he was foiled in its execution by. 
Brigadier Campbell. Around the enemy, then € 
persed, he organized his stnpendgnegont on ORE 
ing from which, and forcing all minor and local : 
ae © grand end, — — -signs of: 
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We know that his operations have not generally met with the 
admiration which we believe them to deserve. We are aware 
that he is taxed with adhering to large and slow, at the expense 
of numerous and quick, operations; with ketping troops idle 
when they might be well and usefully employed ; with destroy- 
ing the prestige of British intrepidity by allowing the enemy to 
run riot and unmolested, in Rohileund and other localities, so 
that even our friends and allies began to despair of our success. 

Let us analyze this. There certainly had been a period in 
the war when one great object in all the fighting was to obtain 
and secure the support of every possible friend and ally, and to 
establish the morale of our invincibility in the field? “But that 
time had elapsed. The turn of the crisis was over. It was still 
very pleasant and desirable to have regiments of friendly na- 
tionalities in Jour corps d’armée. But. their importance was 
mot so great aSheretofore. It was become more essential to pro- 
gress towards the thorough extinction of the rebellion, than 


~ 


to defer to friendly but crude opinions. It was no longer 
necessary to vindicate the irresistible superiority of British 
‘courage. The British advance was the certain signal of Bri- 


-2tish victory.. Native and crude views of warfare, fruitless dash 


and daring, endless repetitions of honorable but empty vic- 
tories, must give place to the wisdom of strategic war, to the 

ful application of means to the end. The contest was 
with an. enemy who wanted not to fight but to harass—to beat 
him was futile. To attempt a petty campaign with a small 


> 


force, solely because it was ready, while no other columns were 





— As yet prepared to co-operate, would be to enter on an isolated 
— operation, while all isolated and unconnected operations were 


found to end invariably im wearisome and fruitless pursuits by the 
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ART l.— The Punjab Code of Civil Justice. Lahore. 1855. 
PEOPLE at home are becoming wonderfully intelligent with | 
regard to India, but they are still apt to treat this vast conglo- 
merate of nations, languages, religions and systems, as a unit, and 
to deduce conclusions with regard to one part of the country — 
from facts ascertained of another. Some degree of inaccuracy ——— 
may be excused, when we find the Seeretary to the Supreme  - 
Government of India, during this last year, giving orders with re- 
gard to the disposal of certain Mahomedan Sihhs imprisoned in 
the Fort of Allahabad: he should have been called upon. 
point them out, and he would probably excuse —— ni 
plea, that he had never left Calcutta, and was unaware th 
Sikh was necessarily as much a Hindoo, as a Baptist is a Ch: 
tian. ; f ; — od 
It might be supposed at any rate, that the laws Civil and Cri- - 
minal, being imposed by the Conqueror, would at least be in 
some degree the same; but such is not the case, as may be illu 
trated by the following anecdote. Two College friends ente: 
the Civil Service at the same time, and had sat at the feet of t 
same Gamaliel, but chance separated them, and one drifted 
to the .Northern Provinces of India, and the Punjab, while t! 
other settled down on a judgment seat within a hundred 
of Caleutta, and the following correspondence passed betw 
them during this very year. The Bengal Judge rep 
he had been two weeks trying one Civil case, with the as; 
of Barristers from Calcutta pleading on either side: eac] 
had ten pleas, each plea ten sub-divisions, ea | 
points, and each point ten headings. All 
pended, the lawyers dined alternately wi 
Magistrate, talked against each other 
other all the evening, and retui ned 
pocketing thousands of Rupees of 
haps to play over the same game i 
Punjab — repo 
~ had decided fifty cases, € 
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his Court of Assizes, had in his capacity of special Commis- 
sioner hung, or transported to the Andamans, ten mutineers, 
corresponded on every possible sort of subject with every 
possible sort of person from the Chief Commissioner down 
to a poor fellow, whose house had been plundered during the 
troubles: he had traversed in circuit some two hundred miles, 
disposed of endless revenue cases, and visited many spots requir- 
ing his personal inspection : he had allowed no lawyer, English 
or Native, to eross the threshold of his Court, and yet the cases 
which were thus disposed of, involved large sums, the Courts 
were popular, the people not ill-governed or complaining, and 
the Code of law wasin small compass, and accessible to all. Still, 
with such striking differences as savour more of different races 
and kingdoms than of two provinces of the same Presidency, 
should this Punjabee Commissioner in his furlough venture to 
the India House, he would be hailed as fresh from the date groves 
of Bengal: he, the rash, daring Judge, who decided cases by the 
score, would, from the stain of the original sin of his nomination, 
or from the mark of the beast that stuck to him on the Register 
of publie servants, be mournfully expostulated with on the le- 
thargy, and unpopularity, of your Sudder Court at Calcutta. 
You might as well consult him as to the average out-turn of milk 
in the Bengal Cocoanut, or the monthly earnings of a Bengal 
Chumar. 

What has caused this difference? People at home have 
-never realized the vast expansion of- the empire: the same 
- sword conquered, and it was imagined that the same laws 
— might control, the whole country; and so in Lord Welles- 
— leys time, when we conquered the Northern Doab from the 
* Mahróttis. and appropriated half of the Oudh apple, the Re- 
—— — gulations, cast in an antique mould for Bengal, were re- 
—— enacted for Hindustan as far as the Jumna. ‘Now the mea- 









as if the laws of the Scotch settlers of the new plantations in 
had been re-enacted for the sovereign people of Surrey and 
dlesex, and in the twenty-five years following their introduc- 
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lently, and to make the Courts of Justice a curse and a lottery. 
Nor were the Judges unworthy of the machine over which they 
were called to preside: the rejected Collector of Revenue, the 
dangerous Magistrate, the sickly man with a few years more to 
serve, the hard bargains of the Company, were avowedly the 
staple of the occupiers of the Judicial bench, and it cannot be 
wondered at, that the Courts stunk considerably in the nostrils 
of Britons and Indians. From time to time the Legislative 
tinkers in Calcutta produced some delightful new measure, some 
new variety of technical manipulation, and thus when the scienee 
was daily becoming more involved, and the results more uncertain, 
the want of something in the way of a Code was universally 
felt. Thus it happened, that in all the Provinces not under 
the yoke of circumcision, there were little flirtings with codifi- 
cation; gallant Captains, or intelligent Commissioners, produced 
little bantlings, -which were allowed to exist because they were 
so little, but their objects were laudable, being the confronting 
of the parties, the precise definition of issues, and decision on 
the merits. The Regulation Authorities looked on pityingly 
and sarcastically, until the great blow was struck in the Punjab, 
and a Code of Law produced, which has now been adopted 
in Oudh. The tables have been turned, and the system of the 
Agra Government will soon be ground to powder between 
the two millstones set in motion by the most illustrious of its 
own sons, unless a material alteration be introduced. 

The little Codular fiirtations above alluded to never got. 
much beyond rules of Procedure. The massive legacy of Marsh- 
man is but an arrangement of Rules of Procedure, Macpher- 
son's valuable work treats on Procedure only. The Punjab Au- 
thorities thought that they were bound to feel their way to a- 
codification of law, positive law: they did not resuscitate whole- 
sale defunct codes of the Hindus and Mahomedans, which had 
no more living influence than the Laws of Justinian; these laws. 
were allowed just weight, when local custom had not abrogated 
them, or when they were not themselves opposed to the princi- 
ples of an enlightened Government. They consulted the wants — . 
of the people and their feelings, collated their customs, and on 


—— subjects adopted the approved principles of English Juris- 
prudence. . ED PE 0I a el 
All laws are modified by an equity,* which is another we 

for “the common sense of the majority." Custom is the s 
of all Law in India, as it is of agricultural Law in Englan —— 
It had long been felt, that unless our Regulation Courts were — — 
reformed, we must have equity Courts, and this gave birth to our 
Special Commissions, and settlement Courts, to do the pressing 
` * Jus tacito et illiterato hominum consensu et moribus expressum. — 00 
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work of which the unwieldy Civil Courts were incapable, for 
we had chosen to go back to the letter of the old Hindu and 
Mahomedan law, which had long been praetically modified by 
the consent of the people. It is more than probable that these 
Codes were never in their most palmy days so rigorously carried 
out, as they have been in the frame-work of the Regulations: thus 
harsh law had in the new Code to be tempered by the Equity of 
custom, not in different Courts, indulging in different proce- 
dures, and surrounded by fresh shoals of sharks, but by the same 
Judge, who, after informing himself fully, could decide on rea- 
son and equity. As our English Common Law is formed of the 
debris of Civil Law, so the Common Law of the Punjaub is form- 
ed of the debris of the Hindu and Mahomedan Codes. 

The Legislative Council of India have set up giants of 
their own construction merely for the sake of knocking them 
down. What nonsense has been written on the subject of the 
re-marriage of Hindoo widows! In practice it has always been the 
case among the ruling tribes in the Punjaub, and the new law 
now quietly sanctions it. Then again as regards the disinheri- 
tance on account of change of religion, and all the wild assertions 
about property in land being dependent on the fulfilment of 
funeral rites, we know, that in a country lke Asia, land is 
the only realand tangible property, and owing to the weight of 
the land tax, and the interference of the ruler, that property is 
but a limited one ; and yet we choose to suppose, that these 
primitive conditions were ever practically in force as regards 
— landas a matter of law, and not of force. The fact is, that they 
— have not, since the invasion of the Mahomedans, been in force any 
— more than the laws of Leviticus among the Jews, or the Canons 
of the Church or the Anglican Rubric among the Protestants of 
England. The Legislative Council prided themselves on the bold 
ard movement of the “ Lex loci," and the Bengalee Baboo. 
, and the Heathen furiously raged together within the 
of Madras and Calcutta, the creations of our own nation, 
jisit Upper India, and look around the thousands of Mahome- 
dans, Rajpoots, Jats, and other tribes, enjoying their shares of 
their ancestral villages in undisturbed harmony with their Hindu 
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basis the civil rights of all inhabitants, of whatever lineage or per- 
suasion, were grounded, a small volume, which he might peruse in 
one day, would be placed in his hands, and he would be informed, 
that this volume, in English or the Vernacular, was accessible 
at every Station from the Khyber pass to the Jumna, where the 
servants of the Queen of England represented English power 
and inglish justice to the people of the country. 

We have, during our wanderings, stood in many Courts of 
Justice in many and far different countries and cities, from 
the venerable halls of Westminster to the Athenian Areopagus, 
from the practical Courts of France to the disreputable and dis- 
orderly justice shops of Turkey, and we state without fear of 
challenge, that in no Courts in the world have the poorer classes 
such ready access to their Rulers, such a certainty of being 
heard, and of something being done to right them, as in the 
rude, and sternly rapid, Courts of the Punjaub. Much of this 
is owing to the unbroken chain of responsibility, which con- 
nects the head of the Government with the smallest official of 
the lowest grade, but much more to the existence of the Code. 
What a picture of native life does the perusal of such a Code 
afford, for i$ must be remembered that it deals with realities, not — 
with fictions. We imagine first the Court, crowded with the par-—s 
ties themselves, into which no lawyer nor Vakeeldareenter; the. | 
strangecontrastof physiognomies,theendless variety ofdemeanours 
according to the age, the sex, or the religion and residence of — 
the litigants. Mark the traits of individual character which come | 
out. Some weak old woman takes up a cause, not her own, and — 
with undying energies carries it day by day through every Coui 
in the Provinces, and has exhausted the bounds of justice, = 
fore her fancied injury has been atoned. Some haunt the Courts, 
and take a melancholy delight in processes. Some sue, as pau- 
peres for fabulous sums, to which they have no manner of righ 
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ut to which their ancestors once laid an unfounded claim. — 
In comes the agriculturist, the sturdy yeoman, fresh from his ri - 
tired village, trom his oxen and his jungles, and so obliq ue is 
his vision, so entirely convinced is he of his own right, th: 
denies everything which seems to tell against it, and p 
great deal too much; in come the witty town peo ple, t 
putable fellow with curls down his back, the red-turba 


his children by the elder wife, ; 
trio of grey -bearded shopkeep« 
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a baby brother, the offspring of their father’s old age, of his 
share of the inheritance. Over the hubbub of voices is heard from 
time to time the form of solemn asseveration, which passes the 
comprehension of the rustic witness, for he will not repeat after 
the Court officer, and interrupts the form of oath by blurting out 
the facts of the case, with which he is full charged; some, reminded 
that they are to speak the truth, repudiate as an insult the no- 
tion that they could do otherwise; sometimes by a mistake a 
Hindoo is sworn as a Mahomedan, or a heavy Sikh, who has 
been stolidly repeating, suddenly brightens up, when the form 
ends with the words of his own national salutation—** Health to 


. the Guru," whieh he shouts out, as if he now thoroughly un- 


derstood what he was after. Hundreds leave the Court with a 
curse on their lips, at not obtaining what they sought, but worse 
thon the curse, which falls lightly like a spent shot to the ground, 
is the faw-ins blessing of the party who wins, but who fails to 
recognize the stern justice of the decision, and only fancies that 
he detects the wood will or the partiality of the Judge. Alas! 
alas! weary layk: and sometimes weary nights, for the mind has 
to take in the all the details of each complication in an intellec- 
tual grasp, and ‘often in dreams will the odious skein of thought 
untwine itself again, and the night's rest be lost in trying to solve 
hopelessly involved intricacies, and to arrive at a decision which 
conscience can call/just. 

But the scenes, [suggested by these pages of the Code, are not 
confined to the narrow walls of the Court. Busy Fancy carries 
the reader into boundless space, and, as each class of cases or 
rule of law developes itself, the whole is enacted in the retina of 


the eye, for the actors and the local features are well known. 


We see the crowded Bazaar, the very store where the cloth was 


— bought, for the price of which the action is now laid ; there— 
— there is the house, where the foolish old man took home his second 
wife to be a very Helen to his family ; those men, sitting in coun- 


cil on the steps of the temple of Siva, are planning the very 
scheme of fraud which you have spent the morning in travers- 


— ing; in that shop the witnesses are affixing their seal to a deed, 


a few steps on, two grey-beards are trying to settle a string of 
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sugar, and all the details which custom may have sanctioned. A. 
few years, and another scene is being acted : the parents of the 
betrothed refuse to adhere to their pledge, then come the 
wordy war, the appeal to their Gods and the whole village, the 
vain attempt at reconciliation, the old grey-beards trying to 
reason, the loud laugh of impetuous and contemptuous youth, 
the mutual abuse and recrimination, and then the rushing off of 
one or other, to buy a stamped paper, and file a petition in 
Court. 

No wise man despises the customs of a great people, and no 
foreign Government can afford the waste of power in doing so; 
still the rulers of the Punjaub find themselves compelled to give 
decisions opposed to publie opinion, and in fact try to mould it 
to a more enlightened form. Thus it happens that many a respec- 
table suitor goes home dejected, for we cannot restore wives for- 
cibly to their husbands, or allow them to be sold like cattle, and 
it is a great blow to a man passed fifty years of age to find for 
the first time of his life, that itis of no use being a Brahmin, where 
all are in the eyes of the law equal; often have we heard me- 
lancholy regrets on the part of those, who were a little elevated 
above their fellows, that the new Government had no respect fors _ 
the respectable class, and the respectable customs of the country. __ 
During the first year of occupation we asked a native friend, of _ 
what the Punjabees chiefly complained under the new regime: —_ 
the answer was remarkable, ** that we allowed the village trees __ 
‘to be cut by the camp follower, that we did not compel 
‘every runaway wife to return to her husband, and thirdly that — 
‘we did the evil deed," by which dark phrase he afterwards explain- _ 






ed, that we allowed cows to be killed. We on the other hand - 
availed ourselves of the assembly of the agricultural classes for 


the purpose of settling their revenue, to impress upon the head- __ 








repeat, as a creed of faith, created a great sensation, and t 
mindars went home to their villages chuckling at the consi 
reduction of the Government demand, and chaunting th 
rudimentals of the sixth Commandment. pL n 
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of the Sikh faith gravely petitioned, that to them might be pre- 
served the time-hallowed privilege of killing their daughters ; 
and, as if to shew how ridiculous poor human nature can 
be, while the Hindn petitioned loudly and longly that the 
slaying of cattle by the Mahomedans might be interdicted, 
the Mahomedans, in the flush of their newly acquired liberty, 
requested that the Hindus might be forbidden to cut off the 
heads of goats according to their practice, and be restrained to the 
more orthodox, Levitical, mode of cutting the throat of the poor 
beast accompanied by a prayer. 

A three-fold decision of civil suits has been humorously made 
among the Natives, to which, being very comprehensive, we 
may conveniently adhere— Money, Women, Land. We propose 
to notice each class separately. The cases under the first class are 
of endless Variety, embracing the petty parole debt or loan, and 
the complicated accounts of Bankers and Merchants, extending 
over a series of years. The great system of credit in India is 
a real wonder, and.the most striking proof of the high civiliza- 
tion of the people, and the best reply to those who accuse 
them of barbarism. Civilized they are, but in the oriental type, 
and the extent to which credit is now unduly given, is partly 
owing to the laxness of their habits of business, and partly to 
the restriction of the monetary currency. In India, as in other 
oriental countries, there is no fixed price to anything but grain, 
for everything else a bargain has to be made; in England the 
wholesale dealers have settled the price, and nothing remains 
to the honest retailer but to sell; im India every settlement 
of account is a complication, and there is a painful feeling in the 
mind of the Judge, that either party is trying to get an undue 

| advantage over his adversary. Endless are the varieties of 

trades, the wholesale dealer, the travelling merchant, the bank- 
— œr, the broker, the tradesman, the great commercial houses, 
-  — and their agents and correspondents, and step by step we des- 
end to the miserable retail dealer of convertibles, or eostermon- 
er, but all give credit, all fight to the last farthing. Money 1s 


of our accession there was not a single female in the Bedee tribe : the relation of 
= of our accession there was not a singl & is now taken, 
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the one, and only fulcrum, on which Indian Society turns: the 
revolution of the wheel of fortune has raised. peasants to thrones, 
and reduced princes ‘to the streets, the line between the un- 
successful felon, who is chained in the gaol, and the successful 
freebooter, who, clothed in silks and shawls, is honoured by the 
British Government, is a dubious one. Rank therefore, or vir- 
tue, without money, just go for nothing : no sooner does a man, 
of whatever degree he may be, get a little money, or em- 
ploy under Government, than he improves his food and cloth- 
ing, buys a horse, and goes about with a train of followers, raises 
his home a storey, shuts up his wife behind brick walls, plants 
a garden, and becomes in common parlance ** a great man ;" the 
position of his children is altered, and, when the fortune is ex- 
hausted or the employment ceases, their future is embittered. 
A man of low caste, when he gets rich, tries to improve him- 
self in that respect also. We have known a Chumar, on whom 
fortune smiled, pass up into a Kubal, but with Hindus this is a 
matter of difficulty. Among the Mahomedans it is wonderful 
how the race of the man betters itself with his clothing: the 
poor needy Shaikh, dealer in grain, in which denomination most 
converted Hindus merge, becomes a Koreshy or Ansary, and, if 
the market be favourable, he expands into a Syud. Of this we - 
have a notorious case in the family of Azizooddeen and Noorood- . 
deen, who first cloaked their origin as. Barbers under the affect- — 
ed humility of Fuqueers ; as their descendants became wealthy, — — 














cestors were Rajpoots, and not ** dealers in wine.” — X aces 
The Civil Court becomes the favourite arena of the whole po 1 — 
elation: every kind of claim is brought forward, debts that haverun _ 


on for years in books of the rudest kind, are cooked up and enter- —_ 
ed with new dates; the release of mortgages is sued for, which 


heritance, according to law or custom whichever s 
ant; claims for jewels deposited, or pawned ; claims for 
of wages, balances of account, injury to caste or hono 
all thrust in. The wonder is at first, how these matters we 
. der the former rule disposed of, but a little ref 
show, that they were not disposed of at all. The Cow 
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degenerate into license, so too great facility for litigation rouses 
the worst passions ; like strong drink it overpowers weak heads, 
and demoralizes the whole population, by the rancour and per- 
jury which it produces. 

The second great class of civil actions relate to women: it 
has been broadly asserted, that there is no case brought forward 
in the Criminal Courts, which cannot be traced directly or in- 
directly to that after-thought of the Creative Power, whose spe- 
cial vocation it has been to bring woe to man. ‘There is no 
doubt also that a very large proportion of civil actions arises in 
every country from this cause, simply because there has been 
from the beginning of human affairs an attempt to keep them 
down, and debar them from the equality to which they are enti- 
tled. It is self-evident that the Old Testament-was written by a 
man : the tenth Commandment was clearly reduced to that vehicle 
for ideas, which we call ** words," by one of the male sex; had 
Miriam been commissioned to — to the Israelites, she 
would probably have expressed herself otherwise. However 
unjustly trodden down, nature will raise its head, and is general- 
ly triumphant; any unjust law of restoration against the equity of 

i is sure to strike in the rebound. Thus it has happened 

as regards the law of women both in England and India. The 
- wife has often been the ruin of the house in both countries : in 


— tulations mark her birth ; her poor mother's heart 
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Eros has no existence for her; she never listened to honeyed 
words; she knows nothing of the honour of being wooed, or of 
the «lory of being won ; not for her the indistinguishable throng of 
hopes, and fears, and gentle wishes, till the hour arrived, when in 
granting favours she was herself thrice blessed ; she knows not the 
blushing honours of the bridal bed; her father arranged the 
transaction with the boy's father; her family barber looked at 
him, his family barber examined her, noting her defects and 
her merits ; the male relations ate, and the Brahmins prayed, mut- 
tered, and ate also, and she had a ring thrust through her nostril, 
and was a bride. A few years afterwards when she had arrived at 
a nubile age, amidst the conventional howling of all the females of 
the house, she is deported with a proportion, fixed by custom, of 
cooking pots, clothes, and jewels to the house of the bridegroom 
—a beardless lad, whom then for the first time she sees, and she 
is thrust into another labyrinth of dark passages, murky yards, 
and musty closets, resembling so far the paternal mansion, amidst 
a crowd of mothers-in-law, stern aunts, child-mothers, and widow- 
ed girls, who represent, and make up, the hidden® treasures 
of an Indian home. - 

Nor in married life is her situation much improved. Owing to 






her hard fate, and submits. Her sin has not been forgiven in child- — - 
bearing, and she even cherishes the child of her rival, for the — 
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become seedy and weedy, is to be respectable, when the wife has 
become haggard, wrinkled, toothless, and hideous, she can wring 
his heartstrings, she ean expose him to the gossip of his neigh- 
bours and to the tittle of the Court She sues him for alimony, 
or maintenance, or—that fertile source of vexation—dower, or for 
jewels, which sle declares to be her separate property, she 
carries her wrinkled face into Court, and even lays bare her 
chaste bosom, rivalling a sun-dried mud bank more than the 
conventional snow drift, denounces her husband,. discloses his 
weaknesses, and derides his defects. She thus revenges herself 
and her sex of many a slight, many a cuff, and this must go on, 
and he must bear it, much as he looks forward to the day when 
it will be his special privilege to expend a few copper coins in 
faggots to consume the carcase of the woman who had been his 
— torment, unless she outlive him, when she will not be behind 
hand in each detail of conventional woe. Still, in spite of all 
— these disagreeable circumstances, the Courts are pestered with ri- 
— — dieulous claims of brojhers-in-law, or cousins, to possess them- 
meo of the persons of widows, in whom they imagine that 
— their family have invested capital, of which they wish to enjoy 
—— the interest: we have known many long fights with regard to 
the hand of very undesirable ladies betwixt the party who con- 
— siders that he has a legal remainder, and the party who is in 
 &etual possession, the one pleading a species of tenure of tail 
— female, and the other a tenure ** in corde." - : 
= The wicked Novelist, Balzac, has somewhere written, that a 
— — gman should not venture to marry, until he had at least dissected 
— — one woman: we would warn the Hindoo to witness one such 
— civil action, ere he add to his family. As far as we personally 
— know such ladies, (and our acquaintance is confined to the arena 
— — of the Cutcherry) they are apt to be unamiable, unguarded of 


— speech, rather spiteful, and very unreasonable, certainly not the 
ministering Angel with whom you would wish to-share the 
— ~ Arab. tent; none so earnest in appeal, none so unruly and 
—  obstreperous, and the Judge is fortunate to have a table and 
- rail between himself and the litigants, and not to have a long 

wd to tempt insult, for the Sikh lady is apt to run to bone in 

; 1 | à y in conflict. Nor do 
ecute their husbands or She male relations only ; none 
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corner, vexing the spirit nt uncertain hours, has often tempted 
us to sy mpathise somewhat more with the unjust Judge, who- 
has been held up as an example for as to avoid. 

And all this has arisen under our rule, all this trouble is 
authorized in the Code, and it exists in the necessity of things. 
It is dangerous to insult the feelings of a people, yet here we 
must run athwart their most deep- rooted prejudices, and the 
Judge, though satisfied that with a conscience and principle of 
rectitude he could not decide otherwise, returns daily to his 
home, deeply conscious that he has wounded their feelings on the 
tenderest point. Their whole practice with regard to betrothals 
is iniquitous. Women are transferred like cattle ; circular con- 
tracts are made, by which a whole series of marriages is ar- 
ranged, grown up women tied to boys of tender years, little girls 
made over to old men ; brothers sue for forcible possession of the 
widow of their deceased brother ; the woman is treated asa chat- 
tel or a domestic animal, of which the joint property is vested 
in the whole family. The conscience of our jurisprudence is 
opposed to all such transactions, and they cannot be upheld: great 
is the wrath and loudly muttered the dissatisfaction of many a mid- 
dle aged country gentleman, who, from his age and time of mind, -~ 
cannot see the drift of the policy. Moreover the evil has been ag- — 
gravated by the novelty of our rule, for no sooner had the Bri- 
tish Army crossed the Sutlej, than it got about that we were — 
governed by a Queen, and the- -Company was believed to bès — 
temale of some denomination. This gave birth to a feeling of i — 
dependence among the w omankind- of the country ; hence a — 
quarrel and a minature rebellion in every house :—the astonish- | 
ed Sikh worsted at Sobraon at least honourably, had in his own — 
home to carry on a disgraceful contest with a loud tongue, cased - 
in a body which he no longer dared to chastise, craving for more — — 
jewels, more clothes, and threatening to avail itself e its new- — 
ly acquired liberty. — == 

This dislocation of domestic rela OGA is brduglit: about by  — = 
polygamy, and child murder, which by destroying the numeri- —- 
cal equality of the sexes, has — women a money value ir 
market, asa thing to be sold, and, when bought, to be | 
peu of. Polygamy may be dismissed in a few w 
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ing of the people, as excesses of the same character, though 
developing themselves in the European form of profligacy 
and adultery, are against the feelings of the people of Eng- 
land: indeed now that the power ot the whip and the fetter 
has been removed, the custom is not likely to be much practis- 
ed. It was all very well for a Chieftain residing in a fort 
with four bastions to indulge in the luxury of a separate wife in 
each tower, or a banker with two or three dwelling-houses might 
find it feasible, but for a man with limited means the experiment 
would be dangerous, and even in ordinary single-handed con- 
tracts, tricks are often played; the barber of the bridegroom is 
bribed, and at a time when it is too late to recede, the bride is 
found to be one eyed, marked hideously with the small pox, or 
imperfectly developed in mind or body. A contract, based on 
misrepresentation and fraud, is but a sorry start in life for the 
young couple. 
Female infanticide lies deeper, as it is based not on individual 
-— ion but family pride : it must have taken some years, or per- 
nn. generations, to stamp the iniquity in its present complete 
- form, to drown all feeling of humanity, eio, and manliness, and 
- it will take some time to destroy that feeling. The subject has 
been misunderstood: it is not only the undue expenditure at 
weddings that led to the crime, as this would not have induced 
— the wealthy in some particular tribes to adopt a practice which 
— their neighbours equally wealthy revoltedat. The factsare these. 
.. . Indian ciety is divided into castes, and each caste into tribes 
infinite; a man must marry one of his own caste, but never one 
— of his own tribe; as long as these tribes are relatively equal, no 
— trouble would arise, but as in process of time one tribe became 
conventionally more honourable than the other, and as it is a 
sof honour never to give a daughter to one of a lower tribe, 
| be certain tribes, who may have equals, but can have 
r, and, if there should be no equal, as in the case of 
ribe of the Khutree caste, there is no alternative but 
Sa sr HE: anticide, and of course they chose the 
: illustrate this position further. Suppose that the 
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selves relatively better than the William Smiths: the sad conse- 
quences of this absurd distinction would be that the Andrew 
Smiths as a tribe, sooner than give their daughters to the William 
Smiths or the other inferior tribes, habitually .praetiee female 
infanticide. * Hine illæ lacryme.’ > 
But ever and anon, amidst this wilderness of the affections 
flashes out on the part of that sex who can forgive their tyrants 
very fault, even infidelity, with a bright light some instance 
of the tenderest, because unrequited love. The voice of the 
country, and tradition of the Golden Age, are against such treat- 
ment of the weaker vessel, and generation after. generation have 
sympathised with the pictures of truth and fidelity; which have 
beeu pourtrayed so vividly and with such sweetness by be 
and Vyasa, the great heroes of epie poetry, and gathered  — 
round many à fireside have young and old alternately wept and . — 
smiled at the tale of the sorrows and triumphs of Sita and Da- —— 
may anti. Still in spite of their social degradation, lives the pro= — 
verb, that though a hundred men form only an encampment, - = 
one woman constitutes a home: still inconsistently the dearest — . 
affections and nicest honour of the great people of India are inter- — — 
woven in the veil which shrouds their females. They plunder .. 
provinces to. load them with jewels, and then PE = 
restitution is demanded: they worship their mothers antal 
relations, treat their wives as so much dirt, and ignore t 
daughters, yet will those wives travel long distances to visit then 
in prison, and sacrifice all to get them released, and see 
ten occur which reconcile us to the oriental developn 
humanity. Lhe neglect on dx. part of the selfish Lor 
displays itself in as ; ludicrous a manner as the devoti 
wite. It is the custom for Hindus on the loss ofar 
shave their beards by way of mourning, and we once aske: 
poot, who had lately lost his better half, why he had ne 
this attention. The reply was, that he would as soon thi 
shaving his beard for the loss of a pair of old shoes. On ; 
hand we once overtook a lone female on our road 
Ganges, and she informed us that she was journe 
league to commit the remains of her Lord to the sa 
locked back expecting to see some — COI 
these — reli 
on — arouse ty | 
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surrounded with almost insurmountable difficulties. Buta wise 
policy has in the Punjaub set all these matters at rest, and from 
the confusion which prevailed, order and certainty have been 
extracted. Many and conflicting were the rights to the posses- 
sion of the fruits of the soil, and to the soil itself: all have now 
been reduced to three great heads, the rights of the cultivator, 
the rights of the owner in fee simple, and the rights of the 
assignee of the Government share of the produce. The amount 
of the share demanded by Government having been limited, pro- 
perty at once acquired a new value, and special officers have 
been deputed during the last nine years to carry out the details 
of this great work, but, though the machinery is different, the 
code of law is the same, and the right to enjoy, and the power 
to alienate, are guaranteed and defined. 

The leading features of the Code are liberal and practical, 
opposed to useless form, and trusting rather to a strong and 
honest executive, than to judicial check. The fiscal and executive 
officers of the Government are free from the molestation of civil 
actions, but let them abuse the power confided to them, and the 
— strong hand, which set them on the curule chair, will be raised 

inst them and destroy them. It is an absurdity that the 
business, which is done by one department, should be reviewed 
and reconsidered by another; it sounds constitutional, but it is 
“merely vexation of spirit: a sharp, and strict, appellate Court 
| prevents all abuse; a simple people are mystified by the conflict 
ef departments, and wisely therefore in the Punjaub all func- 


- 


— tions are united. India has not yet got beyond the patriarchal 
— period. We are of opinion, that even the older provinces would 
- — gain*by a return to the simpler types of Asiatic rule. 
- .— Every kind of evidence is received “ quantum valeat," and 
the Court judges of the value; parties may be witnesses in their 
own cases, and the Court may itself seek for evidence from 
whatever source it like; it will not accept at second-hand, 
nat can be obtained more directly. The rigour of the old 
written law is tempered by the equity of the “lex looi" and 
‘lex persone,” the interpretation of which is now neither left to 
nal Arbitrators, to Pundits, or to ill-instructed Judges, but is 
»»died in leading principles, which are open to revision from 
ime ; and by degrees it is hoped, that this unwritten law 
dified, Wd a more precise line drawn betwixt the mutu- 
nes of conflicting customs. — |. 
be rash in a word to condemn the ancien 6 
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the age, and the clime, in which they were committed to writing : 

in some things they are in advance of even English legislation. 
«We are but advancing by slow steps to the promulgation of the 
doctr ine, admitted hundreds of yearsago by the Hindus, that the 
wife's savings are her own: a natural settlement protects ever 
woman. We are the savages and barbarians in this matter, on the 
other hand. the Hindoo law is loaded with an intolerable weight 

of disqualifications, of which we have now purged it, and the 
Courts are freed from the absurdity of making a man take an 
oath which is not binding on his conscience, and the iniquity of 
depriving. a man of privileges, because he happens not to be of 
the dominant persuasion, : 

Under the Punjaub Government exist the Gine-hünqupdes 

domestic institutions of polygamy and polyandry, though on — 
the latter the Code is silent. Each is based on a similar iniquity, 
and is derived from the old patriarchal habits of licensed - 
concubinage. . There exists also that right of Divine, which the — 
opponents of. this measure dignify with the name of MARE 
as opposed to Contemporary, poly gamy. Of the laws of - 
inheritance there exists every. variety—every vagary of paonez 
human Nature, except the unnatural preference of one óbildae 
among many, which European Nations call ** Primogeniture 5? 
that law, denounced by English jurists as the most unnatural — 
that Legislation ever saw, “bits to which custom has hardene 
us, is.in ‘India confined to the succession to thrones, and. ae such - . 
unknown to this Code. But here we find legalized the J " 
law by which a man may marry the widow of his brother - 
this liberty is outwardly symbolised by the casting of a sh — 
Boaz did three thousand years ago over Ruth. Ol s 
parents is inculcated, but as a moral obligation only, a 
a child of tender years will be restored to the- 
the parent, at the age of eighteen entire liberty i is con 
and if the child, although a legal minor, be of a mature aj 
petent. understandinz. and a free moral agent, with t 
exception of. married . girls, the power is conceded of m 
election. with regard to place of abode, mode of RES OF 
persuasion. Such is the law, and, thougi no f: as 
curred, such would be the practice. - * 
go no further. On E — the 
between paren. and e 
absolute. |... 
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the status of an ordinary contract, without the formality of re- 
eistration, which in civilized countries has been always intro- 
duced at this stage: this, coupled with the unlimited power of 
diverce, the admitted license of concubinage, and the absence 
of any reproach attached to general profligacy, has led to a great 
increase of immorality. Marriage in the eye of the law has thus 
sunk down to a voluntary and temporary cohabitation, and the ad- 
vantages of legitimacy over illegitimacy are scarcely appreciable. 
One of the greatest nobles of the Punjab, and a member of the late 
Regency, is the issue of a Jat-father by a cast-off Rajpoot wife of 
Muharaja Runjeet Singh, and yet he succeeded to his inheritance: 
adultery is indee@ punished criminally, not from any abhorrence 
_-of the crime, but to anticipate the vengeful sword of the injured 
husband, and civil damages are also granted, and a neat dis- 
tinction drawn betwixt breaches of contracts of marriage before, 

or after, the solemnization of actual marriage. The root of the 
evil is in the practice of marrying children without their con- 
sent, and „as long as this exists, the evils described must follow 
an its train. What is really required is the establishment of a 
— Court of Conciliation, that, when anybody complains that a breach 
— ef contract, or of the marriage vow, is about to take place, the 
offénders may be summoned and warned of the consequences, or, 

— should the complaint be a ridiculous one, the law be explained. 


—— Sad is the position of orphan minors in a rude state of civiliza- 


—— tion, with rights undefined and possession every point of the law. 
—— Old Homer must have been an orphan himself to have been able 
— to tell so well the sad passes to which the orphan even of a rich 
== man may be reduced, with none to fight his battles, but the wi- 
— — dowed mother, who generally in such cases is fired with an un- 
— -eonquerable spirit. Over minors the Code has flung its protection 
co mpletely, but, as if to shew more completely how en- 
atr. ony-is ignored, the well known maxim of European — 
r sed, and the Code adopts a strange but just fiable - 
ing over an illegitimate child to the parent most able, 
to bring it up properly : a most difficult subject 
practice how to deal with these little Ishmaels 
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children may be reduced, for he cannot disinherit them. Then is 
the time for bringing forward obsolete family customs, so as to . 
enable the father to divide ** per stirpes," instead of “ per capita,” 
that is to say to distribute his fortune in shares according to the 
number of his wives, and not of his children; oftentimes the 
father is induced for the sake of peace to make a distribution of 
his property before death, and this under certain limitations i is 
recognized by the Code. 

The law of adoption has in India a peculiar weight owing to 
the earnest longings on the part of a Hindu for a son to — = 
on his name and to perform certain religious ceremonies; In 
this Code of course the law is recognized as regards all chattels — == 
and allodial property, but not as regards assignments of the State 
Revenue, or Pensions. It is painful to see how entirely this — 
subject is misunderstood by the loud declaimers against certain — 
orders of the Government. In Europe all successions in sovereign — 
families are governed by peculiar laws, while the ordinary — 
of inheritance : among the community remgins untouched. In Ger c 
many, and France, daughters are excluded: in England contrary | — 
to the common law the eldest daughter inherits: so in India the. 
eldest son succeeds to sovereignties, and among Mahomedans == 
the kingdom goes to the one most capable of rule: follow — 
this analogy Ws it has been wisely ruled that the Süccho 
assignments of revenue, such as Jagheerdars, Inamdars, should 
be-ruléd by its own peeuliar laws, and adoption excluded 
in England when pensions are granted for one or two live; 
are limited to lineal heirs, and in the rare imstances whe 
liberality of former Parliaments has granted permanen 
ments on- the revenues to distinguished” servants, 
never dreamt of. ; za: " 

The way in which! Natives of India live huddled 
ene enclosure, sometimes sharing their food, sometime: 
passes all description: no distinct accounts are kept, of 
mestie or their business expenditure ; jealous of a 
their means, they throw a mist over every transac 
a complication arrives, when a young widow 
to take their chance agaimst the other grey-hea 
long been in possession, then comes the str 
joint property, how much belonged to the 
ersonal prol eae pak pe & vir 
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will demand more than they have a right to, and support the 
same by appeals to God, to men, and the market place. 

The Code is free from that blemish which pervades the prac- 
tice of all the other Courts in India, and which from time to 
time is evidenced by Acts of the Legislature. No person, or 
class of persons, is exempted from the law or the processes of the 
Court. It would be hoped that Macaulay, in his preface to the 
draft of the Criminal Code, had exposed this crying sin of the 
Indian Legislation : are the Court's evils in themselves, that 
the rich should be exempted? Is it any honourable distinction to 
be above the laws of the country, or an out-law £and yet in ali 
the towns of the North West Provinces existed families, who 
vaunted of being able to incur debts without running the risk of 

— being compelled to pay them. It is worthy of remark, how much the 
old class of publie servants took up the cause of the Indian Aristo- 
cracy, when their sympathies would naturally have been with the 
middle classes : but the fact is, that the Rajas and Chiefs could lend 
elephants, give shooting parties, and be generally useful, while the 

annals of the poor in India, as elsewhere, are generally very dull, 
- and their persons very dirty. 
With regard to contracts, owing to the lax way in which busi- 
ness is conducted, the Code has been obliged to abandon all form, 
‘and writing is not even required: the Judge is required to look 
in the spirit of the contract, and the absence of consideration is 
> not a defect. The Code has shirked the subject of benamee, 

— or fictitious holdings, which vex the souls of all honest men both 

’ inthe North West Provinces and Bengal, and yet are so 

T akin to estates in trust in England, that the favour of the 

Legislature is on their side. On the much disputed sub- 

ject of- Pre-emption the Code is quite distinct, and has the 
rit of being the first to develope this doctrine, the crea- 
ndian jurists, to its full and logical conclusion. 1t 
hat all such restrictions on the free transfer of pro- 
ly opposed to. — economy, but they are ap- 
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riecht in his own property is limited by all the rights possessed 
by other persons, and what the law of pre- emption does for the 
neighbours, when a man quits his property, the law of Servi- 


tudes, or Easances, does, while a man oceupies it. Houses in 
Indian cities are clustered together, as they were at Rome: by 
the action of the law of inheritance they become divided, and 
sub-divided, the upper story falling to one share, and the ground 
floor to another : hence arises à complication of rights of hght, of . 
access, of water-spouts, of gutters, and other details innumerable, 
and excellent grounds of quarrel they make, and well they are — 
fought out ; ghe same thing happens with regard to the shares of 
landed property , when the rights of water. course, of pathway, 
of driving cattle, are fertile sources of dispute: every description 
of property is liable to its urban, and suburban, servitudes. |» — 
On the law of mortgage also the Code appears to be very de= - 
fective: it seems at first glance but fair, that no lapse of time - 
should be a bar to the recovery of a property lent, deposited; — — 
pawned, or mortgaged ; but on the other hand it is in the interest 
of the community, that there should be sóme bounds to litigation, 
and when it is considered how terribly vague and lax the peo * 
are in their proceedings, how narrow the ‘bounds betwixt pl 
and mortgage, mortgage and sale, what confusion prevails om 
the fact of pussession or non-possession, what difficulty there is 
to prove the deed, and to decide whether it was a condition 
that the assessment should clear the interest only, or go tow: 
extinguishing the capital, whether the mortgage was a si m 
2 conditional« one, we arrive at this conclusion, that lap 
and publicity are elements in such transactions, and tha 
cal settlements publiely registered should be requir 
right allowed to die, for nothing is thought of — 
miserable tenement for its full value, leaving the mortgage 
generations in possession with right to repair and : — 
the time of the Court is possibly wasted on the suit | 
distant descendant to recover. — 
In the law with regard to Agency, Balwant and.) 
the object is to protect the public, and < Noticeta 
on which Abe -whole — tonnes. every y 
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notifying the fact, furnished in European countries by the Ga- 
zette. A great drawback to all settling of accounts is the 
careless way in which the books are kept, the good humoured 
confidence in the whole world's honesty, and in your own, which 
is evidenced : procrastination is the order of the day, but, when a 
dispute arises, the most violent passions burst out, and the un- 
due confidence is at once converted into unjustifiable suspicion, 
and leads to most reckless charges. Men, who yesterday believed 
every thing, will to-day believe nothing ; such cases are most dith- 
cult to dispose of, but the Courts are armed with power to check 
all fraud, and any kind of collusion. 

F The existence of a correspondence of bankers over the whole 
Peninsula, in the form of Hoondies, is one of the greatest 
proofs aud greatest triumphs of the üncient civilization of the 
country. and it is a marvel to contemplate how well the system 
works, and how seldom bad faith is complained of. At first 

ight nothing is so easy as to eflect a forgery, but in practice no- 

— thing is so difficult, for security is demanded before payment, and 

= tbat is the keystone of the system. The responsibility of the 
— drawer is maintained beyond what seems just in European ac- 
= » ceptance, and he is bound to ascertain the fate of the bill 
— Which he has drawn, and get the receipt of payment. This 
 ehapter of the Code is especially interesting, as it is the result 

- of oral conference with the merchants of. Amritsur, a city 

E rose to be the greatest mart in Northern India in spite 

of Sikh rapine and misrule. Although the firms of this city 

ave correspondents in Europe, yet they are still so far Asiatic, 
iat they always keep a certain amount of specie buried in their 
uses to meet emergencies, as it would be the ruin of their 
> to hive to go out to borrow, and there is no great Na- 

Bank, in — they can lodge their reserve. 

ir of — etg of deceased the. severity of the patri- 
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rope, but in a country where the tongue is quite unbridled; 
where men have no more sense of honour, and are as little res- 
trained in what they say as women, the las 18 inoperative : the 
most scandalous and unfounded assertions are listened: to, and. 
apparently not resented. Side by side with such provisions 


as these, savouring of the most advanced stage of society, and 
next in onder in the Code to the law of Insurance, and the law ~ 
of Copyright, by which the efforts of the brain,and the results of 
learning are condensed into a possession and formed into aproper- 
ty, we come to two rights, the most ancient in the Asiatic system, 
and which flourished, and in some cases perished, before the exis- — . 
tence of European society. In the dawn of civilization they 
was the lawgiver, and it is not likely that he would forget to : 
provide for his own class, and the fees and offerings, now sanc- 
tioned by the Code ave of the same family as those which were - = 
inetituted by Moses in the deserts of Arabia. . No sooner — = 


— and * — law zi nature: — was founded the 
Hermitage, which eventually expanded into the Monastic In= 
stitution ; the relation of disciple to spiritual teacher, — spur 

ous- imitation of. the natural relation of son to father, preva 
extensively in both the indigenous religions of India, and 
relation can be traced back to the time — Elijah left his- 
to Elisha. Nor has the Code forgotten’ to: — pri 
caste, and, though excommunication for ceremoi 
could not be legally recognized, the existence of t 
is recognized by securing : a remedy. to the — d. 
the party who has injured. him. — — 
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y . 
which all must fall, who swerve from the great principle of ab- 
solute neutrality of the Civil Government from «7 Religions. * 
Why should not the religious affairs of the heathen be treated 
by our Courts in the same cold contempt, that the Romans adopt- 
ed towards the disputes of the early Christians ? They are but ques- 
tions of names, and of their law, and the servants of a Chriss 
tian Government should not be judges of such matters: let us 
drive them from the judgment seat, and Gallio-like take no care 
for such things. Who settles the affairs of the Jewish syna- 
gogues or Jewish institutions in Europe, or of the nuniberless 
Christian communities in Turkey, for the latter in civil matters 
would never have recourse to a Mahomedan tribunal, and indeed 
Christians are specially forbidden to do so. The laws should not 
recognize the corporate existence of institutions which it did 
not itself create: pleas should not be permitted which are con- 
trary to the conscience of the judge and the judicature. The ex- 
isting Municipal law, as regards marriage, inheritance, and 
civil rights, is unobjectionable, but our line should be drawn 
there. Temples, Shrines, and Conventual Establishments should 
— be considered in the light of buildings of an ordinary nature. 
— None of the Governments preceding us recognized the existence 
of hostile religions, but they left such matters to be settled by the 
people themselves; but such is the liberality of modern times, 
— that the erection of a Mosque or a temple, used a few years back 
— to be chronicled as a work of public utility, and public officers 
— -were found gradually to Hindooize, for while one officer subscrib- 
— ed in a public-spirited way to the erection of a temple of Siva near 
his own office, another was not deterred from recommending to a 
— Christian Government to endow another temple with a grant of 
—  Jand in perpetuity. | 
"ve 
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nizes also the office of the Purohit or family Priest, and the 
Guardian of the Mosque, or. Shrine of a Mahomedan Saint. 
These gentry are always talking of feeding the poor, as did the 
monks of the medixval period, but in fact they are lazy drones, 
and, if report is true, lead loose lives. Some marry, some prac- 
tice celibacy ; if wealthy they are quarrelsome, proud, and grasp- 
ing. We found the Punjaub eaten up with thegdevotees of the 
Sikh persuasion, and we have secured their ample Revenues. 
No doubt, when the Sikh power rose, all the ruined Mosques 
and Tombs of the Mahomedans were flourishing and richly en- 
dowed : the Sikhs were wise enough in their generation to sweep 
them all away, and when the long steps of Benares and the 
gorgeous tank of Amritsur are falling to ruin, when people no 
longer visit shrines on account of the bad repute of the manager, 
when the priesthood lose their hold on their people, there will 
be the dawn of a new religion ; but not while, as is provided by 
the Code, a man entering a religious order forfeits his property; 
while Christian Judges are called upon te decide upon points of 
ceremonial of entering Hindoo Monastic institutions, and while 
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of appeal, a new arena is entered, for the defeated party tries 
by claims and counter-claims to defeat the execution: cases of 
objection spring up hydra-headed, and nothing but a keen sense 
of the spirit of the game, like a fox hunter, would carry him 
through the toil, the weary delay, the daily disappointment; and 
sometimes when he has his enemy fairly in his power, and is 
preparing to devour him, the vermin dodges, and wrings from 
a soft-hearted Judge an order to pay by instalments. 

The contemplation of a machine formed for the express purpose 
of ruling men, controling their bad passions, and defining their 
rights, such a machine as a civil eode, is always interesting, | 
more especially among such a people as the people of India. 
Jt is dangerous to legislate beyond the requirements or against 
the public feeling of a people, for, if you do so, your laws will 
either be oppressive or a nullity. And it isa striking reflec- 
tion, that so many can live together, and yet differ so widely. 
In your village wanderings you are conducted to their boundaries 
by the head-men and notables, with whom you have been dis- 
coursing, and you are welcomed by another set who use different 
phrases of salutation, ceall ordinary things by different names, be- 

ieve different dogmas, name their children on a different principle, 
have different notions of right and wrong, and invoke different 


—Deities: but all are equally devoid of the Spirit, and utterly with- 
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in correspondence, which sound ridiculous from a party who 
did not believe in Mahomet. The offspring of Mahomedan 
concubines were sometimes Hindooized by their parents, and 
some of the Punjaub nobles are so situated. In fact the grand 
idea of the founder of the Sikh religion. was being gradually 
worked out, a progress was being made towards the destruction 
of caste certainly, and the probable blending of religions, when 
the passage of the Christians across the Sutlej rolled the tide 
back. We have given a new life to Hindooism in its most 
ultra development: the Sikhs are gradually falling back into 
orthodox Hindooism, and all the irregularities, sanctioned by 
Royal lust, or the license of powerful Chiefs, and the general 
independence of Sectarians, are now checked. It has been our- 
unhappy privilege to give a new lease to customs which were 
wearing out, and by the presence of our army of pure Hindoos,. 
and our numerous followers, to recrystallize into a compact form: 
the fabric of ceremonial rites, and spiritual dogmas, which had: 
been gradually melting away. t 

For the Punjaub and its dependencies, the Code, which we- 
have now reviewed, is a great fact, pregnant. of promise, enligh£-- ~~ 
ment, and order. Whoever wrote the Code, be he old or young, — 
deserves the thanks of the Government and the people, for al-- 
ready fifteen millions of men submit to it, and it combines a wise- 
tenderness for the common law of the people with a resolute op- 
position to antiquated, unjust, and time-dishonoured prejudices. 
When the Governor General in Council declined to give-this- 
Code the sanction of law, there were fortunately found men in- 
the Punjaub ready to give it a trial, and the names of Sir John — - 
Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery must be inseperably connected — — 
with it, for we know from the bitter experience of the Criminal - 
Code drawn up by Mr. Macaulay, that the best of Codes are. _ 
useless, if there is a deficiency of nerve and force of character-  - 
in the rulers, to take the responsibility of promulgating them. __ 
In the Punjaub a Justinian and Napoleon were not found want- — 
ing. Since then we understand that the Code has been intro-- - 
duced into the Kingdom of Oudh. | —— 

This is a warning to the Rulers of those great provinces th 
lie on either side of the stream of the Northegn —— e 
still, in spite of experience and failure, cling to the yoke of the. — 
Rezulations. A year has elapsed since they were v 
implored to cut boldly and be free:—to this they were 
and they still plunge on in the Slough of Des 
action of our European officers, many a pro 
Courts, have in times past come under our 
were caleulatéd to rouse a people, who had a 
into righteous indignation: bu 
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cup was not full, and they bided their time, till at length a Mu- 
tiny of our Prstorians gave room for an expression of the feel- 
ings of the mass, which had been pent up too long. It was then 
that the deep-rooted national dissatisfaction of half a century, 
— the sullen rancour of a crushed Aristocracy, mindful of the state 
-— of their ancestors but conscious of their own degeneracy,— 
— the furious hate of despoiled priesthoods—the imprescriptible 
_ Tights of dethroned and dishonoured dynasties,—the honourable 
jortunities of wounded self-respect and hopeless ambition— 
fhe plaintive lamentations of ousted landlords and the ceaseless 
— recriminations of ruined families—the scoundrelism of large 
= Cities and the scum of military bazaars—all these collected in 
— ene black cloud, and overshadowed the North West Provinces. 
—On us, and our children, fell the accumulated vengeance for 
ie misdeeds of our forefathers: the people hated us with a hate 
‘exceeding the hate which they bore to each other, they abomi- 
nated our religion as evidenced by our outward customs, and 
y writhed under our pride. 
ut it is past. Ev nerve has been strained, and every pulse 
ed: the storm is blown over, and left us materially more 
us nan before:—the strong man is himself again, and 
-—ecries I la !, for he has seen the struggle, tried his strength, and 
— knows that his countrymen, if true to themselves, can still con- 
ind rule millions. But, in the hour of victory let us think 
ce, and if we wish to govern the country, we must learn 
and forget much, and bear in mind that no slavery is so 
| EE that where the law is capricious and uncertain. 
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Ant. IT.—1. Correspondence relating to the Establishment of 
en Oriental College, London. Reprinted from the ** Times” with 
Notes. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 


2. Statement on the formation of a Christian Vernacular Edu- 
cation Society for India. 1858. | 
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*firm assertion of power." How is the Oriental to live in con- 
cord with the Anglo-Saxon, how are the minds of Indians and 
Englishmen, though playing on different keys, to be brought in- 
to harmony ? j 
How are we to conquer the mind of India? As a partial so- 
tation of this question we intend to advocate in this article two 
projects recently proposed in England for India, viz. a Chris- 
tian Vernacular Education Society, which would bring the masses 
of India nearer to the English by giving them Christian and 
English knowledge through the Indian languages—and an Orien- 
tal College, which would bring the European mind nearer to the 
Oriental, enabling the European to do the Oriental good, and to 
influence him in a way agreeable to Eastern taste. As an exposi- 
tion of these views we quote an extract from an admirable article 
- in the Journal des Debats, which with French acuteness gives a 
common sense view of this subject : — 


“Orientalism, represented by Mahomedans, detests Christians, and par- 
ticularly Europeans. The struggle between the East and the West is not 
approaching its term ; and although in this ancient war the greatest victo- 

E ries, and apparently the most decided ones, have been achieved by Europe, 
the East, which sometimes appears vanquished and subjected, ever recom- 
mences the struggle, and casts off the yoke of the West, at the moment 
when it seems to have accepted it with slavish submission. Europe, 
"therefore, never can hope to overcome its enemy. Jn the Last, Oriental- 
ism is invincible. Europeans in America exterminated the native race; 

an the East this could not be done. The old world will not allow itself 
= to be exterminated, even if we wished to have recourse to that fearful 

— system. What is to be done? Are we for ever to have war, and never 

to meet with peace and conciliation? This would be an odious pros- 
pect. Happily Orientalism, which cannot be destroyed, is not alone repre- 

_ sented in the East by the Koran and its followers ; there also exists a Chris- 

= _ tan Orientalism, and the genius of Christianity represents peace and con- 
— ciliation between the East and the West. Eastern Christians are the ne- 

"s ‘agents between Europe and Asia. They do not entertain the Mus- 

n's fanatical hatred of the West, for they have not the European's dis- 

for the East ; they are connected with the Western world by faith and 

M and with the Eastern world by habits and customs. We must encour- 


the — of. these mediating races, instead of obstructing them. 
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the thorough failure of the plan for Romanising 7. e. writing in 
English letters all native words, though good in theory. We have ] 
seen enough of the natives to feel that theories for them may be 
as water on a lotus leaf; it falls but enters not. It is the same in 
Europe ; just crossthe channel from Dover to Calais, 21 miles—ask 
how many Frenchmen prefer English law to the Code Napoleon, 
English manners and the English language to the French, and 
then talk of uniformity of law and language for a country like 
India, having. as many distinct peoples and languag es as Europe 
We therefore come to the same conclusion a D Donaldson 
did when, after examining the claims of the Latin to be a uni- 
versal language, he draws ‘this inference. “ It seems now to be 
determined that neither Cæsar nor Napoleon was destined to re- 
verse the decrees of providence, that man, though the one reason- - 
ing and speaking creature, should in different parts of the world  - 
express his thoughts in different languages.” Independently of = 
the imprac ticability, from expense and the vis inertie of the masses, = 
of making English the universal language in India, there is one 
insupei rable obstacle. The English “lang uage is not a suitable 
medium for conveying oriental thoughts, it is too cold, too frigid 
a language for the's lowing East. How ‘could that immense armoury 
of oriental prover rbs so suited to paint native ideas be embodied | — 
in English with their innumerable associations from localities and 
family history, and how could all these references to history and | 
climate be embodied? While some hold the view that English writ- 
ings alone are the standard of correct taste, there is one book 
desig ned for universal use which has not one particle of Anglo- 
Saxonism i in it—the Bible. On thecontrary, its truthsareinvariabl aly 
clad in the glowing and brilliant imagery of the East, and ence > 
the ** children of the sun” are far better judges of its styl 
the sons of “ foggy England.” How very few in Engl 
enter into the spirit of Solomon’s Song and its exquisite my 
allegories, yet for ages in Hindustan and on the plains of P 5 
a similar mode of illustrating spiritual truth has been follo V 
One of the greatest dangers therefore for the future of 
is, that we may have a large class of Europeans coming out 
it who, from contempt for The native languages and thró 
love of ease, will not come into direct contact w d 
but leave everything to the interpreter. Se 
that the European can gain influence over : 
districts without je through the native la 3 
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terest in native races, as well as to acquiring their good-will and gaining 
influence over them. Without it officers charged with important public 
affairs, feeling themselves at the mercy of a class of interpreters whose 
moral character is of a very questionable kind, live in a state of chronic 
irritation with the natives, which is extremely adverse both to the satisfac- 
tory transaction of business, and to the stil more important object of 
givimg to the people of the country a just impression of the character and 
intentions of our nation.” . 
“Tt should not be left, as it is at present, to the discretion of a young 
man, whether he will pass in the native languages or not. "The power of 
> understanding his men, and of rendering himself intelligible, should be con- 
: sidered an indispensable qualifieation, aud those who cannot or will not 
acquire this necessary acconiplishment should be removed from the ser- 
vice. The office of regimental interpreter and the practice of interpreting 
at courts-martial, should be abolished. Every officer should be presumed 
to understand the language of his soldiers." 
“Sir G. Grey, when he was appointed Governor of New Zea- 
~~ Jand, made the following remarks soon after his arrival there. 
“JT soon perceived that I could neither successfully govern nor 
“hope to conciliate a numerous and turbulent people with whose 
— * language, manners, customs, religion and mode of thought, I was 
- Ks ee ~ - 
— —*quite unacquainted.” He resorted to an interpreter, butremarks 
— — * T found that any tale of sorrow or suffering passing through 


— — *the medium of an interpreter fell much more coldly on my 
"*ear than it would have done had the person interested address- 
ed the tale direct to myself, and in like manner an answer deli- 
— *yered through the intervention of a third person appeared to 

—— *leave a very different impression upon the suitor from what it 
— “would have had coming direct from the lips of the Governor of 
— <the country. Moreover this mode of communication through a 


— *third person was cumbrous and slow, that in order to compen- 
—*gate for the loss of time thus occasioned it became necessary for 
— —*the interpreters to compress the substance of representations 

—"*made to me, also of my replies, into the fewest words possible : 
as this had in each instance to be done hurriedly and at the 
ent, there was reason to fear that much that was material 
able me fully to understand the question before me, or the 












r to comprehend my reply, might be unintentionally otnitted. 
had on several occasions reason to believe that a na- 
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* well may the Government urge the eating of beef and the 
* wearing of hats, because all beef-eaters and topiwallahs were 
< singled out for vengeance by the infuriated sepoys." We thought 
that such a proceeding would have been a strong argument in 
favor of giving English knowledge through the vernaculars, which 
would serve as a medium, as certain syrups are used to induce 
children to swallow nauseous medicines. The Celtic Irish hated 
the Protestant Bible in English and would not receive it—but. 
they welcomed the same book when given to them in their ver- 
nacular.  Vernacularise your knowledge, and it is no longer an 
exotic plant, dependent on man and chance. 5 - 
Those Englishmen: in India *who think the extirpation of the 
'15 vernaculars spoken by 200,000,000 of Orientals in India 
(one-fifth the human race) is easy for a body of foreign con- 
querors alien in blood, religion and race, who can never colonise. 
the plains, we would refer to the failure in forcing the English —— 
language on Ireland and Wales, and to the Moslems who had ~~ 
possession of Bengal for five centuries and could not succeed in — 
the same object. Lhe case of the Welsh is an unanswerable argus > 
ment to those who fancy a mere hukum is sufficient to extin= — 
guish a people's language. Wales is on the borders of England; it 
contains a population of only 1,000,000. Ever since the day l 
Edward, the First the English Government has sought By € 
means to extirpate the Welsh language. In Elizabeth’s days tł 
burnt the Bible because it was in Welsh, and no employment 
was given without a knowledge of English in all Governme 
Schools. Education was in English, the Church Establishment—all 
the Bishops and chief Clergy, knew no Welsh. Was the lang 
extirpated? No! so far from this, the Welsh are publishin 
Encyclopædia in it now on the plan of the Penny Cyclop: 
they have translated the works of more than 600 English T 
logical writers, they have a Quarterly Review, 15 Monthy. 
gazimes with a circulation of upwards of 60,000, and a we 
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all knowledge human and divine should be communicated only 
through the difficult and costly medium of English, to one-fifth 
of the human race. Itis forty years since the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries conveyed their views on this subject in' the following 
strain :— 

“© For ideas to be acquired with effect in a foreign language, opportunity, 
leisure, inclination, and ability must combine in the case of every indivi- 
dual; and even then scarcely one in ten would so thoroughly acquire the 
English language as to derive due instruction from the mass of knowledge 
contained therein. These advantages-too must be renewed to every suc- 
cessive generation, and the same advantages of opportunity, iuclination, 
and sufficient ability must unite in the case of each individual. Moreover 
s instruction, to answer its proper dé@sign, should be such as to render the 
P inhabitants of a country happy in their own sphere, but never to take them 

out of it. Those individuals, however, in whom such ability for acquiring 

the English language united with due opportunity of improvement, would 
scarcely remain to till the ground, or to labor at any manual occupation ; 

they would therefore by their education be unfitted for the ordinary callings 

= of life. On the other hand, the successful exertions of one European in 

—  aequiring the languages of the country, or of à native in acquiring the Eng- 
lish language, Might, through the medium of the native languages, not only 

_ diffuse light throughout a whole country, (and at one-tenth of the expense,) 
— but enlighten successive generations to the end of time: while knowledge 
— thus imbibed by the common people would serve to expand their minds 


E - and enrich their language, aud at the same time render them happy in the 
— + fhumble sphere wherein providence has placed them.” 
- It is very easy for theorists who have never mixed with the 


= people to propose such a scheme: and build castles in the air— 
T but will the natives of* India consent to be thus denationalised 
— and laid prostrate at the fect of foreign conquerors? The 


— remark of Sir T. Munro, is very applicable here. In re- 
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suage. The fanatic Moslem, who converted kingdoms at the point of the 
sword, was, it is well known, baffied in his attempt to supersede the native 
dialects of India. Not to multiply iustances in modern times, Frederick 
the Great of Prussia tried every means to change the guttural German for 
the polished French, with what success the present advanced state of Ger 
man literature abundantly testifies. 

Confining our attention to Bengal, common sense and history — 
sustain us in maintaining, that it is impossible to make the thirty millions — 
of Bengalees exchange their mother tongue for the Anglo-Saxon. Imagine 
a Bengali, husbandman holding the plough, and pouring a volley of Anglo- 
Saxon curses upon his refractory and vicious ox ! Imagine Bengali mothers 
composing their babies to sleep to the tune of an English lullaby! Ima- ~~ 
gine our Matchooa Bazar fisherwomer praising up their fish, abusing their 
customers, and pursuing their noisy vocation in the language and style —— 
of Billingsgate! Imagine our streets filled with London eries, our pota- 
toe-sellers, our milk-men, our cloth men, our sweetmeat sellers, and. our -~ 
Saker-julpanwaliaks, all erying up their goods in the approved fashion and : 
accents of London criers! But enough ; the idea is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme, and deserves a conspicuous place in the Republic of Plato and the — — 


Utopia of Sir Thomas More. — 
But were it practicable, it is not at all necessary, to supplant the Bengali. E 
by the English language. Our native tongue is admirably qualified to 


serve all our purposes. From its close affinity to the Sanskrit, the most — 
polished and copious, perhaps, of all the languages of the earth, it is capa 
ble of indefinite improvement. The Sanskrit is, pre-eminently, the lan es 
guage of poetry, philosophy, and eloquence. There is no modification < — 
thought however deep, no sentiment however refined, which may not find 
adequate expression in the vocables of the * language of the gods" Wi 
so copious and unfailing a source to draw from, the Bengali language has — 
nothing to fear. In the day of need it will be found nobly maintaining 

,ü 























ground ; serving all the purposes of science, poetry, philosophy, hi 
theology ; and eontributing to the improvement and amusement of 

thirty millions of Bengal. Already is the Bengali language doing honour: 
ble service. It is the language of our Courts, civil, fiscal, and criminal 
the language of theologie instruction. In the hands ofa Bharat Gi 
it has become the language of exquisite poetry ; in those of a M: Y 
of rich parabolie and ethical instruction ; while in the elegant and 
ful form which it has assumed in the hands of Zswar Bidysagur and AK 
kumar Dutta, it is admirably fitted for the purposes of history and scie 
And we have no doubt that it will go on increasing in copiousness, el 
force, and richness, till it becomes the patroness of improvement, a: 
guardian of all blessings.” ; l y ta 3 


. He gives what we believe is the conclusion of t 
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read—that there were printed for sale, of books and pamphlets in 
Bengali, more than 561,000 in Calcutta. Men will not purchase 
books if they do not want them. 

Strangers in India, hearing Natives in offices speaking in Eng- 
lish, fancy that the ability to read and understand English litera- 
ture follows—but a knowledge ofa language colloquially and as an 
instrument of thought is very different. Numbers in India study 
English to qualify themselves as writers in offices or as official ma- 
chines. This is a very mechanical work, requiring only a limit- 
ed knowledge of English, a mere white washing. While Napoleon 
regarded educationas of value chiefly for making soldiers, our mo- 
dern English education in India has been chiefly used for making 
‘Keranis or quill drivers. «How many of the waiters at Hotels 
on the Continent of Europe can speak English fluently as far as 
their business requires, but they know no more ; similarly many 
native servants at Madras speak English to their masters, but 
are utterly unable to read a book in English. A number of Eng- 
lish also can speak Hjndustani, how few can read the literary 
works in the vernaculars ; natives will often r 
English with a 
of it. 


— The great object with which the majority of natives study 
English is as a stepping stone to employment, but the supply in 





epeat a passage in 


perfect pronunciation yet not understand a word 


— Bengal is rapidly exceeding the demand. Are we then to have 


- What is now the case in Greece, * young men who would have 
_ been prosperous farmers or thriving artisans, if they had been 
contented with the position in which they were born, crowding the 


"-— Eu officesand seeking for employment; they gain thesituations 





y money and compensate themselves afterwards by bribery :" 
| even now many an English educated native cannot dig, 
ough to beg he is not ashamed. What will be the state of the 
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* 

in such smatterers; 3rd, in giving their parents and others a 
very low opinion of the results of English education.” ) 

We are glad to see those views ‘confirmed by the Calcutta 
Missionary “Confere nce, who have published a Report called 

The Educational Destitution in Bengal and Behar, and the z 
Laid Christian Vernacular Society for India.” The Papers 
was drawn up by Dr. Duff, and met the unanimous approval 
of the Calcutta Missionaries: Similarly the Conference of 
Missionaries at Benares in 1857, resolved that even in cases — 
when Catechists received a knowledge of English, all these 
branches of knowledge in which they will have to instruct 
others should be communicated to them through the vernacu- 
lar, with the view of making them familiar with the terms ~~ 
they will have to employ, with native modes of thought, a= = =e 
tive illustrations, native objections, and with that native tera- — 
ture the doctrines of which they will have constantly to — = 
and refute. -3 

While those who have received a thoreugh education through - — 
English ean avail themselves with so much advantage of its scien- 
tific treasures, it will be a sheer impossibility for the ete > 
youths who spend a few years at an Anglo- Vernacular school 
qualify themselves as office machines, to gain a knowledge of - 
popular science through English, inasmuch as the techni | 
phraseology isallderived from Latin and Greek and is not of hom 
growth like the German. We have before us now, asan exa 
ple, an elementary work for English schools on Plants, but E 
thorny the path—a youth is not able to approach the por! 
a simple knowledge of plants except by mastering full 5! 
terms as cotyledon, albumen, exogen, peduncle.  Scientifi 
who wish to domesticate o protest against those < 
but we fear the genius of the English language has 
cably fixed them, while the-Indian languages can with. 
est ease construct terms intelligible to all with very littl 
The mutiny has called forth w ith numerous Christians in. 
the deSire to have a ** glorious revenge," by pouring on- 
es of India the light of divine truth through 
Christian Vernacular education, and the determ 
England has suffered so much from Sepoy ig 
——— of the un taught masses, so those m 
Eg htened. Hence the c the tian 
3 — Society" for hh id; 
thus stated. ** To estab 
Schools ie. and Female 
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ae 
This Society has for its President the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
for its Secretary H. C. Tucker, Esq., ofthe Bengal Civil Service 
so well known.for his active services of a quarter of a century 
in the cause of Christian Vernacular Education in India. In 
the list of subscribers we see the names of Maharaja Dulip Sing, 
Lord J, Russell and Sir C. Trevelyan. 
It must be remembered that the Routers leading Vernacular lan- 
guages of India are not mere ' are of noble lineage, con- 
nected with three of the finest c lassi of languages in the clobe— 
the Aryan, Semitic and Vartarian. The Beng: Udi, Mahratta, Hindi, 
Guzerati are spoken by 80,000,000 of pes a number equal 
to the populations of E neland, Scotland, Ireland, France, Holland, 
"Spain and Porgugal. ‘They are so closely allied as to be rather 
dialects of the one great Aryan lancuage the Sanskrit, which 
is itself affiliated to Latin, Greek, Russian and Gielic. The leading 
vernaculars of India being so related, renders translation from 
one to the other very easy. . The langu: iges of South India be-- 
long to the Tartarian class Sinth. as C aldwell in his ** Dravidian 
E Grammar” has shown, are closely related to the languages spoken 
— im Siberia and Central Asia: on the other hand, the Indian Ver- 
naculars of Persian origin are linked in their teminology and 
structure with the Arabic, one of the most ancient and noblest 
— Of primitive tongues. 
_ ‘he field of action before this Society is a very wide one, and 
— little cultivated. Out of a population of 180,000,000 in India, 
upposing that within the next half century 1,000,000 could gain 
— areal knowledge of the English language, ihere would still remain 
x s. 179, 000,000 whose only means of acquirng any knowledge, human 
SSE divine, must be through the mother 1 tongue, and among that 
— — are more than 80, 000,000 females, whose influence now 
E: ; powerfully antagonistic to the Christian instruction hoys 
ze in mission schools. 
Christian Vernacular Education Society in their prs 
E ducet grounds of their formation. j : 


y bodies cannot — ly the education Mo mde "dese. 
bg a less and less — — 
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a Vernacular Bible. Bible circulation is most seriously obstructed by the 
inability of the masses to read, and their want of elementary knowledge. In 
India, as in Britain, the translation of the Bible may be “ the first great 
work in popular and yet standard prose ;" and we may yet, if only faithful 
to our privileges, by extending widely the power of reading the Bible with 
understanding, place in Christian hands the formation of the mind and the 
character of the rising generation. Most of the existing native hterature is 
worthless and impure. It is the duty of Christian Br itain to supply such 
a variety of good, interesting, and very cheap Christian school-books and 
pure lite rature, as may gradually exclude the defiling native books, and 
works written upon the principleWef ignoring Christianity, and saturate the 


- whole primary education of India with a Christian leaven. Such books will 


also permeate among the females, and gradually, especially when assisted by 
the living voice of teachers trained in Christian Normal Schools, give a. 


Christian tone to the indigenous education of the country. E P E 
It is very much to be regretted that when the Bible Society — — 
began its career in India, a Society like the one above-mentione 

was not begun at the same time. It would have rendered the 
millions of Scriptures that have been distributed of far more — 
use, instead of their having been in many.cases of as little value i 
to their possessor, as woul d be, according to the Bengali proverb, — — 
* a cun on the shoulder of a man who knew not reb lu Se 
Bengal not two per cent. of the rural population can read intelli-: — 
gently, and yet more than 2,000,000 copies of portions or the en= —— 


ac — 


tire of the Bengali Bible, have been distributed. Good men cal~ = 


culated the area of distribution, not by the number of readers —— 
but by the number of heads. | We may mention one case as an — 






— —iHustration which occurred lately. A bigoted Brahman conga 


.November 1857 ;—* the faculty of reading is becoming ; 




















fessed to having an" enormous quantity of Bengali Tracts 2 anc i 
Scriptures in his ; zodown-——he stated as his reason that he col ecte 
all he could to prevent their doing mischief ! There are many like 
him. We fear that few in Great Britain realise the dense intelle 
tual darkness that broods over the rural population of Ind 
How strange on this point was a statement of Dr. Candlish mad 
at a meeting of the Indian Christian Association in Edinbur 


universal among the. population of India." Not mo 
2 pos cent. of. the ‘Rural population. are able to 
gentiy. . 
What is the statę of things in India calli 
The painful truth comes out that the n 
cation of the. masses through India is 
it was 500. -years ago. e have 1 
work has been too m 
crease of English. ed 
map of. the. uoce 
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* » - * ` ^ 
is not applicable to 4 great extent still, except in a few mis- 
sion stations :— ; 


“The wretched schools they have in their towns and villages are so few, 
that on the average scarcely one man in a hundred will be found, who can 
read a common letter. But the knowledge gained in these schools is so 
small that it does little more than serve to make darkness visible. They 
merely learn to trace the letters of the Alphabet, to write a few names, 
"and, as their highest accomplishment, to copy Ñ meagre and ill-written let- 
ter. Hence, when brought into life, numberless instances occur, whertin 
their wretched writing and far more fetched orthography, almost the 
dictate of every man’s fancy, render theft quite unable to read each other's 
hands. Hence, too, the perusal of books, from which principles of integrity 
and uprightness might be imbibed, is quite out of the question. If there 

= bë any thing in Menu, or in any other of their writers, which could pre- 
serve the tone of publie morals, it is never brought within the reach 

of the common people. Printed books they have none. And as to manu- 
scripts, they have scarcely one manuscript in prose ; but, if they possessed a 

- multitude, their ignorance of their own language would render the perusal 
of an inaccurate and ill-written manuscript too formidable a task to be of- 

.— ten attempted. Thus, with a regular and copious language of their own, 
- nearly all who are ignorant of the Sanskrit language (which is not under- 

— Stood by one in ten thousand throughout India) are in a state of ignorance, 

= — mot greatly exceeded by that of those savage hordes who have no written 


— — language." — ie: d : 
— — In Bengal the Government spend less than the salary of a sin- 
— gle Judge, in Grants-in-Aid to Vernacular Schools for 35,000,000. 
And yet with this state of things we are told we ought to 
have no Vernacular Education for India, but imitate the Romans 
— —who imposed their language on the conquered. . The Romans 
isregarded the enlightenment of the masses,.as did even the 
“philosophers of antiquity ; it was Christianity which cried out 
—— far knowledge for all; the Roman language was confined to large 
ities chiefly—the Vernaculars there were more patois. Among 
the German nations, the Romans did not succeed, much less could 
ey have done so with oriental nations; and with the Greeks 
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* 
say this has been tried in Bengal for 25 years, and it has not 
done so, nor does it show a tendency to do so, except in some 
special cases. The English-educated Zemindars are like the old 
Irish. landless absentees, hovering about. town where they can 
have ** wine and women” ad libitum. Their education has taught 
them to hold the ryots in contempt. It is to the influence of 
Christian men who believe that Christ made an atonement for 
the peasant as Well as for the peer, that we must look to give an 


this channel. A wide basis, therefore, of a solid though limits ae 
ed education, through the means of the vernacular languages, 
must be given to those classes which now receive education, be- 
fore anything permanent will be effected. It is upon this broad. 
basis alone, that the superstructure of a high standard and re- 


















and what possible influence can be therefo pra. 
them ? In Europe, the bull. of the population who receive an edu- - 
cation have ordinarily some elementary instruction in the high 
sciences. There is,in Europe, a connecting link, running t iren; 
all society, which conveys the highest truths of science in an e. 
mentary form toall grades, and the acquisitions of the mc 
ed minds can be, and are, appreciated by those im 
low them, and through them they filter down to th 
who are prepared in their measure by elemen: 
recerve LHOÁm. . — sc Ae — pun. 
But what is the case in this country? 
science or literature will be a pre i. 
passable line between the: 
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educates a few highly and leaves the rest of the populafion 
without even elementary instruction, is to render all the superi- 
or acquirements of that few (made moreover at an enormous 
cost for the state) barren and fruitless as to any general influ- 
ence upon Sooiety. The youths or men so advanced will exist 
in a great measure only as a small isolated class, despising others 
and neither appreciated nor esteemed by their fellow country- 
men. 

It is by their wernaculars that the people can be taught either 
to make or understand translations from western literature, and 
it is through the vernaculars alone that there can be the 
slightest prospect of reaching the women of the country, for they 
must receive all the knowledge they have time and opportunity 
io acquire through their mother tongue. If they are neglected 
and they remain wholly uneducated, it may be safely predicted 
that India will continue as the rest of Asia in its semi-barbarous 
ignorance. ' 

= — The elementary instruction proposed to be given by this Society 
) may be despised by some as of little value. It is true that 
the whole is better than part, but still the part is of relative 
-  — value. We appeal to every man who believes the Bible is the 
charter of salvation—is it nothing to put the masses of 180,000,000 
— n the way of consulting that, of enabling then to read it intelligent- 
—— ty—is it nothing to give them true ideas in history, geography, and 
— . *he common objects of nature. Who can read Burns’ ** Cottar’s 
— Saturday Night,” or the history of those peasants of the Alps, 
Ix. the Mraicenses; and not feel that the ability to peruse the Bible 
— — Alone in the mother tongue is an instrument of great power. 
— Many of those Alpine pastors knew only the Scriptures, yet 
what mighty men they were. à' 

—— We have in. India more than 100,000 village teachers, 

— who make the" vernaculars the media for inculcating all 
— sorts of superstition and obseenity—teaching their pupils to 


5. ohea and "Tie and practise cruelty. Is it of little value-to try 
— gradually to supplant such by men who will teach about God's 
word and God's works, and who will inculcate habits of order 
anc | discipline 8 1s it nothing to form a class of school books 
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masses. The slaveholders of America'saw very clearly how op- 
posed education was to slavery, when they made the teaching a 
slave to read and write a penal offence ; we ourselves have heard 
(rom the lips of intelligent Zemindars that they did not wish 
their ryots to read, as then they would not obey all their com- 
mands. The late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, in his ċelebrat- 
ed Minute on the’ Police has given the result of his experience. 
* While the mass of the people remain in their present state 
*of ignorance and debasement, all laws and all systems must 
* be comparatively useless and vain. Above all things that can 
“be done for this people, is their gradual intellectual and mo- 
‘ral advancement through the slow but certain means of a 
‘widely spreading popular.system of Vernacular Education." 
The mutiny has shewn how little effect the penalty of death, 
almost universally inflicted, has had on the mutineers. Jail 
experience has cqually evinced how crime suffers little diminu- 
tion from punishment. We must then go to the root of the evil 

the state of the people's mind, for law has little effect with- 
out morals. 

The opponents of caste ought te support this Society. We 
have had satis superque of caste in Education as well as in 
the Sepoy army. No Education is given at present im 
Calcutta to any except Brahmans or Khaistas. |The ability to 
read the Bible is practically as much limited in Bengal to the 
twice born or Brahminical castes, as it was in the middle ages 
to the priesthood. We need a Wyclif in India who will raise 
his voice in favor of the people at large having the means of 
reading, so as to be enabled to peruse the Seriptures in 
their mother tongue. Lord Shaftesbury alluded to this caste 
feeling among even good men, when he said on a late occasion 
in the House of Lords. <“ The fuss made about a Brahman 
* convert is about the same as about a Brahman recruit.” 
We fear that as respects mission converts from the rural popu- 
lation. little care is taken to have them read the Scriptures intel- 

hgently: how much ofthe Scripture reading in church is to them 
a dumb.show. If the system adopted in Norway were intro- 
duced into this country, it would soon produce a great desire to 
learn toread, viz., none can be married unless they can read 


to read and write. Wigneed more of the spirit of Tyndale th 
reformer, who remarked :£—* I perceived by experience that it is 


and write. Even in Russia every soldier's son is required tg leara: - 
ale the | 


“impossible to establish the lay people in any (Bible) truth, except _ 








‘the Scripture were plainly laid before their eyes, in their mother E 


*tongue." Alas there are few even of the Christians in India 


who, look at a degraded ryot in the spirit of those beautiful. 


dines of Montgomery ;— pnm oer paga Le Bet oaa 
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foundation of those extensive religious movements which some 
years ago took place in the west of ireland. 

A field will be opened for this Society's influence and publica- 
tions, even in the Vernacular Department of English Schools, 
hitherto not worked as its importance deserves. While in Mis- 
sionary Reports bright prospects were held out of the good from 
the amount of scriptural instruction given in Anglo- Vernacular 
Missionary "Schools, and surprise was expressed : at the willing- 
ness of the Hindus to send their children, it has of late been 
ascertained that very little scriptural instruction was given to 
the lower classes of the school, for, independently of the pauci- 
ty of trained Christian teachers ; biblical instruction was postpon-  - 
ed in many cases until the boys could receive it through Eng- 
lish—but by the time they reached that stage of proficiency, the 

majority of them were taken away from those schools and. were 
sent to non-christian sehools.* The Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society have it as part of their plan to encourage transla- 
tions into the fourteen chief Vernacularsof India. The following 
minute of the Board of the Madras University, made in 1841, may = 
be of use as a guide. ** It is to be considered that the whole cur-  — 
* rent of conversation and habits of hfe among the natives are. dg 
* very different from those which characterise the education. an — 
‘progress in life of Europeans, that the commonest trains o 
E thought and matters of the most familiar information to the late 
‘ter, appear new and often inexplicable to the native student.” - 
Hence they recommended, rather than a translation, — z 
position, taking in a great measure the character of « ' 
composition. To this may be added the advice of Dr. Arn == 
that in teaching history they should aim chiefly sh the — of = 
history illustrating the chief events pictorially. x 

Throughout India the translators of the Bible and of Chris- — 
tian books have employed indigenous theological terms, on 
the obvious principle of such being more intelligible | and 
fining. themselves. We would recommend the same co 
the new Society, and strengthen our advice by quot 
Dr. Whewell in his work on the Philosophy of Science 
borrowed from common language, and ‘converted | 
writers into technical terms, are —— after 
explanation and retained in them 
are intelligible much more clearly and viv: 
ed from any Marre eov UE 2y 
the construction of s i 
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Botany, for example, in an English work, the terms drooping, 
nodding, one-sided, twining, struggling, appear better than cernu- 
ous, nutant, voluble, divaricate. Words of classical origin are 
precise to the careful student; but they are unintelligible even to 
the learned man without express definition, and convey instruc- 

tion only through an artificial and rare habit of thought. 
Proverbs have well been called ‘ the great universal voice of 
‘humanity, the wit of one, the wisdon of many,” having for their 
three requisites, “ shortness, salt, sense." The profound meta- 
physical Bacon respected them, calling them ** the edge tools of 
€ speech, which cut the knots of business.” Aristotle made a col- 
lection of them; Shakespear uses them freely in his plays; 
Cervantes in his Don Quixote, Butler in his Hudibras, Ful- 
ler and Jeremy ‘Tayler in their works, while the pen of 
inspiration has indited 3000 of Solomon’s ** ever young through 
‘all the centuries of a nation’s existence." The Spaniards 
with their 25,000 Proverbs, the French, (Germans, and 
even the cold Anglo-Saxons, make free use of them. In the 
' East we have them in profusion, yet singularly they have 
— been made scarcely any use of either in Bengali translations or 
P xd bary preaching: an instrument of such power has been 
= — Jeft to rust! We fear one of the causes is that Missionaries, and 
those who compose such translations, do not ** freely associate 
A with those who speak those languages with native purity, but 
— *eopy the exclusive manners of the Service people.” We trust 
— — this Society will make a collection of them in the different In- 
— — dian languag?s, and have them incorporated into their various 
- translations. As examples we insert a few specimens from 
the Bengali. | — 
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mute : Bengali Proverbs. — Meaning. 7 
Ashes on um head, ghee and rice in his One poor in appearance. = == -— 
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A fakir begs not successfully in his own A pr ophet is not without honor 
village. saye in his own country. 
AM ass carrying sugar. j One who does thìngs without 


reaping any benefit. 
Throwing spittle to the moon and its re- Kicking against the pricks. 
turning to one’S own legs. 


Pounding gram with a goat’s feet. Attempting great things Send 
little means. 

As a political measure the education of the masses is of vast 
consequence. We cannot afford to leave @hem in the same state 
as the late sepoy army was in, ** isolated from liberafising, 
*humanising and Christian influences, a mine of ignorance and 
‘ fanaticism, ready to be exploded by any spark." Last year — 
was the belief of many natives in North India that the En. nglish 
were a small body of sea robbers occupying a small jalan near 
Sagur, that they had sent all their soldiers to India, and last of- 
all women dressed up as soldiers (Highlanders in their kilts.) In 
the Hills the popular belief was that the English wanted to get 
numbers of natives to boil them down into fat. In Western In- 
dia a Bombay native stated some years ago that he had met with 
several respectable natives, who believe that the Government pog 
now. desirous of constructing railroads in order that they mayb 


able to escape with facility i in the event, of their overthrow b — 
some native Rajahs, who, they prophesy, will one day surely con- — — 
quer them. The people were swayed by any and every re <= 


which any foe to British supremacy chose to spread, they b 


we see this in the facility with which the Nana and the Delhi E 
princes gulled the masses. yx 
Having closed our remarks respecting this Vernacular Edu cg p» 
_ tion Society, which has for its object to bring the masses of Indi: A s 
nearer to the English mode of thought through the Week — = 
English knowledge imparted in a ernacular form, we now 
take up the subject of another proposal, aiming to make Eu ro- 
peans better qualified for — Indian duties, to mix ` 
and influence the natives, giving them a preparatory 
ing in England in Oriental E istory and p angu Tai 
gave that, but since its abolition no substitute 
AE a special training is requisite for lawyers, medical. l 
en and military men, a portion it is | more tee essar 
desipried for India. — 
_ Though neither of. — two great con J 
Frederick the Great, could foree: À 
many, yet ex i — some Jo 
is- s howe: no on i 
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nor at the London Treasury, where in 1854 orders were issued 
to ali Commissariat Officers proceeding to the East ** that besides 
‘perfecting themselves in French and Italian, they will be ex- 
“pected to learn at least one Eastern language.” Changes are 
about to be made shortly in the English Consular establishment, 
by which a knowledge of one or two foreign languages will be 
made imperative. Even in England itself French and German 
will soon become a sine quá non for every person of education, 
and the English on the Continent find by dear bought experience, 
that if they do not know French they must submit to: be imposed 
on and cheated in every way, and must return as ignorant of the 
social condition of the people of the Continent as the veriest 
cockney. 
"We hail therefore as a good sign the discussions in the co- 
lumns of the Zimes newspaper, advocating the establishment of 
an Oriental College in London, to prepare Europeans destined 
for India through a course of elementary studies in Indian lan- 
guages, history, &c., for the better fulfilment of their duties, 
thus giving them an insight into the social condition, history 
and antecedents of the people among whom they are to spend 
- their lives. , The following is a programme of the proposed In- 
stitution as laid down by Sir C. Trevelyan, 


—— ©*T¢t is indeed high time for us to wipe away the reproach that Oriental 
literature is less cultivated in this country than in some others, which have 








ie selection of the public servants,—civil, military, clerical, 
mld have reference to their general education and qualifications ; 
t, after they have been so selected, they should not be permitted to 
to India, until they have received à certificate from the governing 
the new Institution that they are sufliciently instructed in the ele- 
' of one of the vernacular languages of the Presidency, to which they 


not in the public service, intending to proceed to India 
A "P , or in any other capacity, should be at 
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researches into the literary, social, and religious state of the several Eastern 


nations." 


Even France has an Oriental College where some most dis- 
tinguished Professors teach Persian, Urdu, Chinese, Arabic, 
Turkish and Sanskrit, and some of the best Oriental works have 
issued from the Paris press. Vienna has its Oriental College 
and a splendid Oriental press, while Denmark sends Oriental 
scientifie missions to the East with the view of encouraging the 
study of Oriental languages: so does Prussia. In Europe there 
are 33 Professorships of Sanskrit, and even Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, is about to establish a chair of Sanskrit. Germany has shower- 
ed down titles, medals, and ** ribbons of all the colors®f the rain- 
bow," on such Oriental scholars as Schlegel and Von Hammer, 
others fostered such men as Wilkins, Gilchrist, Wilson, Hamilton ; 
Roebuck, and Gladwin. 

Russia, so successful in diplomacy and our future rival in 
Central Asia, knows the value of a special and preparatory 
training for her agents sent to Oriental countries. Catherine 
the Great laid down the .policy which has been invariably act- 
ed on since, that a knowledge of the character and language 
of the country to which her officers are sent, is a sine qua 
non. Dr. Max Miiller of Oxford, in a letter to the Times, 
gives the following account of her proceedings. *“* Russia has 
always been celebrated for her linguists, and where her own 
resources failed, she has called foreign scholars, or native tea- 
chers, to lecture on the numerous languages of the East at 
St. Petersburg, and at some of the smaller Oriental seminaries _ 
at Kasan, Odessa, Nova-Tcherkask, and elsewhere. Brosset — 
was.called from France to teach Georgian; Dorn and Boe- 


them natives of the countries, the languages of whi 
to profess. During the late war, the usefulness of off 


of these languages. 
ed upon to raise the t 
to five, the fifth being the facu 






* As we consider that the study of 
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` 
the Mimistry of Public Instruction, it is concentrated at St. Petersburg, 
the capital offering so many advantages for this comprehensive branch of 
knowledge, we command as follows — 

The section for Oriental languages, now existing in the University of St. 
Petersburg, is to be changed into a faculty, with professorships for the fol- 
lowing languages :— 

1. Arame 7 2 Persian; 3. Turko-Tataric ; 4. Mongolie ; 5. Chinese ; 6. 
Hebrew ; 7. Armenian ; 8. Georgian ; 9. Mandshu. 

Tt is left to the Minister to appoint as circumstances may arise, ordinary 
and extraordinary professors for each of these languages. 

Phe lectures are open, not only to the regular students of the Universi- 
ty, but to all who may desire to avail themselves of the instruction given 
by the professors and teachers. And each pub lie office may send a certain 
uumber of students, to whom a knowledge of Oriontal langua ge is deemed 

suseful in their respective employments.” 


The lectures were opened on the 27th of August, (September 
8), 1855, and the following is a list of the ‘subjects actually 
taught by the Oriental faculty : 


Cue of Persia ; interpretation of Persian poets, such as Sadi, 












— Haiz, and Atter ; translation into Persian ; Persian caligraphy ; Persian 
= > grammar; history and geography of the Turkish Empire ; 
>. into Turkish ; history of Tataric literature. 

m s of the Arabs; translation into Arabic ; interpretation of Ara- 
NT . — MSS. ; Arabic grammar ; Koran. 

E Mongolie grammar ; translation from and into Mongolie ; history of 
EI "Chan and the Mongols to the present day ; history of Mongolic li- 


; Kalmyk language and literature. 

Chinese and Mandshu grammar; history of Chinese and Mandshu 
; interpretation of Chinese amd Mandshu authors. 

- Armenian grammar ; translation from and into Armenian. 

` Georgian grammar ; translation from and into Georgian ; history of 


à T 
y éeem a frightful list, and yet since the first ipe: 
i three Á f 1 adl — 
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> 
many events in the late catastrophe. The dispute in India on 
the value of -the Sanskrit and Arabic Classics is only another 


rm of the controv — that raged in France in the days of Des 
Cartes and Malebranche, and in England in Swifts time, as to 
the value of the Latin and Greek Classics, when the Pope ful- = 
minated bulls against the study of Greek as Pagan, and of 
ilebrew as Jewish. 

The tone of opinion of Europeans newly arrived in India, 

who are ignorant of the history, manners and language of the peo- 
ple, calls for measures being aken speedily to give Euro 


designed for India some training for India before they ve 
England. Hence we quite concur with the foo remarks 
made by the proposers of the Oriental ¢ ‘ollege : : 


a. 


Men who arrive in India after having passed their two examinatións— 

one general, the other special; one purely European, the other chiefly - 
Oriental—will enter upon their duties well impressed with the superiomty 

of their own country, well prepared for the cditiggities that have to be en- 
countered, and determined to work for the advancement of all measures in 
which the interests of both countries are identical. They wil look u 

the dark inhabitants of India with a feeling of Curiosity which is sure to = 
grow into sympathy,—a feeling unknown and unintelligible to those 
go there unprepared or full of prejudices. It is im human nature that we - 
take an interest in matters to which we have devoted much of our ime, 
and about which we know something. A student of art will learn to admur 
pictures which to the unschooled eye are simply repulsive. A student 
history will spend many days in searching for a document which. to others 
might seem valueless. It will be the same with those who have dr X 
attention to the study of the olassical language and literature of t ral 
mans. As a classical scholar is moved when he sees the unchange 
of Greece rising on the horizon—as he feels an interest in hearing | 
first time the spoken Greek with its living accent—as he is ph ^ased 
reminded by what passes before his eyes of the customs, the legends, and 
poetry of the classical past,—nay, as he cannot altogether withdraw 
sympdthy even from the degenerate descendants of an ancient and t 
race, the civilian who has but read his Nála or Sakuntala will look x Dc 
Ganges and the ancjent cities washed by its waves with a 
admiration, sympat pene and pity.” He will find his mind ne 
for the most impo a civilian’s duty, 
the confidence, and tank co-operation of 
He will be anxious — — who still. 
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of B suves; must qualify themselves for seeing for themselves, 
and not trusting to interpreters. The following remarks of the 
Saturday Review respecting sepoy officers are, we fear, applicable 
to other Europeans also. ** Why should the officer talk with the 
“only Subahdar in the verandah of his Bungalow when he might 
*fhrt with the Major’s daughter or the Colonel’s niece in the 
* well furnished drawing room; or there is the book club, and the 
— *hbilliard table, and the racket court. Jack sepoy is only a bore: 
“the officers do not know the men and the men do not know the 
— “officers: the officers stand aloof more and more from the native 
“soldiers.” Is it surprising in this case that we knew litte of the 
enemy s movements, that our Intelligence Department was with- 
eut news, and that our officials cried Peace, Peace, when a mine 

was ready to explode under our feet. 
. The men who will have influence over the natives must be 
- men who mix with the natives and know them, like Colonel 
_ -J Abbot, described by Colonel Edwardes as one who had 
— — literally lived among* the Hazara natives as their patriarch. 
— ry man, woman and child in the country knew him per- 
sonal y, and hastened from their occupations to weleome and 


wer. I 


salute him as he came their way,—‘‘ and what was the rẹ- 


— tsult, the district of Hazara, which was notorious for its long 
— *eontinued struggles with the Sikhs, is now about the quiet- 


— 


d n = - > - - -. 
: test, happiest, and most loyal in the Punjaub.”* Of another 
— —Punjaub Civilian Mr. Raikes writes ;—*< his was the barahdaree 


"-— = 


— — fsystem of administration,-—living in a house with twelve doors 
= * and all open to the people ;” of another he says ;—“ asa leader he 


o Ce 


— — ‘lived among the soldiers, as a civilian among the people." 
— On the neglect by European agents of those studies which 
= | ld enable them to have some influence over the Moslem mind, 


quote the opinion of the late Sir.H. Sleeman who moved 
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auch among natives. 


©The best of us Europeans feel our deficiencies in conversation SER 
ns of high rank and education, when we called upon.to talk 
ects beyond the every-day occurrences of life. A Mahomedan 
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when I enter, as I often do, into discussion with Mahomedan gentlemen of 
education upon the subject of the character of the Governments and insti- 
tutions of different countries—their effects upon the character and condi- 
tion of the people ; the arts and sciences ; the faculties and operations of 
the human mind, and the thousand other things which are subjects of every- 
day conversation among educated and thinking men in our own country. 
I feel that they could understand me quite well if I could find words for 
my ideas. But these I cannot find, though their languages abound in them ; 
nor have I ever met the European gentleman who could. East Indians can, 
but they commonly want the ideas as much as we want the language. The ~~ 
chief cause of this deficiency is the want of sufficient intercourse with men 
in whose presence we should be ashamed to appear ignorant ; this is the 
great secret, and all should know and acknowledge it. We are not ashamed 
to convey our orders to our native servants in a barbarous language. Mili- 
tary officers seldom speak to theirsepahees and native officers about any- 
thing but arms, accoutrements, and drill, or to other natives about anything 
but the sports of the field ; and as long as they are understood they care 
not one straw in what language they express themselves. The conversa- 
tion of the civil servants with their native officers takes sometimes a wider 
ange; but they have the same philosophical indifference as to the lan- 
guage in which they attempt to convey their ideas; and I have heard some 
of our highest diplomatic characters falking withOtt the slightest feeling of 
shame or embarrassment to native Princes on the most ordinary subjects 
of every day’s interest, in a language which no human being but themselves 
could understand. We shall remain the same till some change of system in- - 
spires us with stronger motives to please and conciliate the educated classes 
of the native community. They may be reconciled, but they can never be . 
charmed out of their prejudices or the ergors of their preconceived opinions — 
by such language as the European gentléfien are now in the habit of: PALO > 
ing to them." — OC 

: aad, ee 
We have one proof of the evil effects of ignorance of In- — 








Lawrence inculcated on his officers “to live among the peo- 
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: in an unknown tongue that he was going to be hanged, after a 
‘trial not one word of which he understood from beeinnine to 
*end." Missionary Societies ought to encourage this as ntal 
College. Dear bought experience h: as tau zht them the 

not always look for the propazation of Christi: nity in “Saar 
to foreign agents sent out in consider: "NR e 2 nse who, sub- 
Jeet to sickness, and waywardness of temper, in various c 


! ases 
abandon their work, and even when thev continue few 


of them 


know the natives or the natives thea. The result is a mere 
fraction of missionaries are qualified to become what is the real 
means of making head in India,—the nucleus for catherine a 
band of disciples around them. To discharge the duty they 


should be well up in the various phases of the native mind. The 
learned class of the Hindoos and Mussulmans. though few in 
number, yet are weighty in influence: thesé have been se- 
nerally shunned by missionaries who had little prepar: ator y 
Oriental study to enable them £o cope satisfactorily with them. 
Hence even in Benares itself, the seat of learned Hindooism, 
there is not now a single missionary acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language. We were “glad to see the following advice on this 
subject recently given by E. Underhill, Esq., Secretary to the 
Baptist Mission Soc iety, to missionaries at Muttra. ‘ The mis- 
* sionary had need to know the Shastras, and be able to meet the 
‘learned pundits, with which the place abounds, by an intelli- 
p ‘gent appreciation of the false philosophy on which the great fa- 
ric of Hindooism is built.” 

The Church Missionary Society and Gospel Propagation Socie- 
ty have instituted a course of examination in India in the Ver- 
nacular for all their Indian Missionaries, before they are ap- 

ted to take charge of a mission. It comprises translations 
from English into the Vernacular and vice versá, the writing a 

rt sermon in the Vernacular, and conversation with. natives. 
The Church. Missionary Society has repeatedly recommended 
the study of Sanskrit or Arabie to some of its missionaries. 
The Conference of Calcutta Missionaries some time ago, on their 
scussion of what further means could be adopted for missions 
: the Mussulmans, unanimously recommended that mission- 
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x - * 
* to argue with them on an equal footing, in an enlightened spirit 
‘and in an effective manner," has long been obvious to per- 
sons who have studied what Missionary qualifications ought to 
be. J. Muir, Esq. in his able * Remarks on the training of 


< Missionary Agents,” suggests that the students should attend 
a course of 


* Lectures on the characteristics of these languages, andthe literature they 
embody, on the relations of that literature to the mental peculiarities of 
the people among whom it is current, and on all questions bearing upon the- 


best methods of rendering the languages efficient and attractive vehicles 
for the conveyance of truth. In the theory and art of reasoning and per- 


ed with the superstitious and religious systems, whether popular or philo- — 


of India. But an important point is always omitted—the quali- ^ — 
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not impression, and the ringing changes on a few theological 
topics delivered in a dry, cold, Anglo-Saxon way, is not calcula 
to tell on Asiatic minds. European Missionaries are genera 
wide as the pole asunder from orientals in the choice of toy 
Even dry law has been enshrined in poetic imagery; as 
instance of this we give the following version of Professor 
Griffiths from Menu, the oldest Hindoo Lawgiver, on the . | 
of Kings:— - ; lic. areas 
“ He that ruleth should endeavour with his might and m al in to 
Like the Powers of God around him; in his strength and majesty 
Like the Rain-God in due séason sendeth showers from above, 
ual favour, gracious love; ~ 
is fie y. rays of. Í 


resent 
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a 
Let the king consume the wicked—burn the guilty in his ire, 
Bright in glory, fierce in anger, like the mighty God of Fin 
As the General Mother feedeth all to whom she giveth birth, 
Let the king support his subjects, like the kindly-fostering Earth.” 


It may be said the plain preaching of the Gospel is enough. 
Truc, "God can convert without means at all, but he generally 
chooses suitable instruments. Now what is plain preaching 
to a Englishman is positively dull, dry and insipid to an 
Asiatic. We give our question to the mere Anglo-Saxon 
—had Mahomed written his Koran in the style of an Anglo- 
Saxon book, and preached in the style of Anglo-Saxons, whére 
would his preaching influence have been? Even the books 6f the 
Bible, designed for all men, shew by their style that an Anglo- 
Saxon could have had no hand to then, 
What an intensely oriental book is the Bible—so much so that 
it requires years before the Anglo-Saxon mind can fully un- 
derstand the force of those brilliant, sparkling, oriental metaphors 
— and similes with which Holy Writ is so profusely sprinkled. 

Contrast the exquisitely beautiful discourses of Christ which, on 
the NE at eastern apologue, never propound a dogma without 
|. elothin with a simile, with the vapid, dull discourses 
|. ealled ns which issue in such swarms from the English 
_ press. .Our old English writers such as Jeremy Taylor, how- 
ever, followed the Bible model in “ thoughts that breathe and 
— that burn." Where lies*the great power of a preacher 


> = like Dr. Guthrie—it is in his semi-Asiatic mode of illustration, 
— brin all nature to furnish the g olden casket of truth. 
3 * en our blessed Lord, who came not only to atone for man- 


=- kind but also to “set us an ex NEA taught, how different 
was his style and oriental manner from that of modern preach- 

— Lor oan y Christ touching parables, striking similitudes and 

OR illustrations, he commanded the attention and awak- 
— ened the pathy of all who heard him, however prejudiced or 
=! thee t be to the humiliating tru whith they 
n ” The fact ** without a parable Christ spake not to the 
le,’ 7 is one of the reasons why * the common people heard him 
‘The Wesleyans in England unders this well'in last 
when many of their ministers, tailors or carpenters ori- 
—* and homely illustrations drew- 


their iar 
—— — a benches. 
land, truth through similitude is Se What 
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ART. III.—1. Report on the Revenue Administration of the Lower 
Provinces, for 1856-57. 


2. The Revenue Hand Book, by J. H. Youna, Esq. 
3. Official Pupers, Manuscript. 


A GREAT Indian question is like a huge round of beef: you 
may cut and come again, And no man will deny that the 
Perpetual Settlement, and the ownership of the soil, are amongst 
the great Indian questions of almost every administration. Re- 
cent events have set joürnalists, statesmen, and ordinary admi- 
nistrators to discuss all those measures which may best contri- 
bute to the permanence and solidity of our rule. | Indeed, we 
fear that in the din of conflict, the crash of theories, the ex- 
plosion of old creeds, and the distrust of all experience, some of 
our leaders of thought and opinion may have been carried a lit- 
tle too far, and like the would-be fine lady in one of Dickens’ 
ovels, may have formód and expressed ** an immense variety of 
opinions upon an immense variety of subjects.” This Review 
í however, as far as was possible, hitherto maintained its prin- 
e of being the avowed organ of ho single party, but of sifting 
— mud analysing all those measures of reform or innovation, by 
— Which we hope to reach something tangible and practical at 
— ast. No question ĉan be grander in proportion, more intricate 
E detail, or more paramount in importance, than that of Indian 
inue and rent. No interests demand more attention, or fill 
a greater space, than vested interests in"land. And though we 

scarcely hope to dismiss the Cornwallis Settlement, to tix the 
lute ownership of the land on any one class, or fully to review 
revenue operations of a single year, in thg compass of one 
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har on the other, and from the most Eastern Frontier of As- 
sam to the unhealthy but profitable annexation of Sumbhul- 
pore far to the West of the Grand Trunk Road. We think, 
however, that more may be done by a closer examination of the 
working of the Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in one particular 
district ; and without discouraging such readers as honor us with a 
perusal, by alarming statements and undeniable figures, we hope 
to present them with some facts and deductions which may help 
to set one or two speculations at rest. With this intention we 
shall devote this paper mainly to the land revenue of one single 
Zillah. 

We have seen lately what a district in the North West Pro- 
vinces was like during a rebellion.* We now take a district of 
Bengal, which during the same rebellion, remained undisturbed 
by aught but vague rumour. In many respects it is a fair 
sample of the rich and populous tracts ineluded in the Perpetual 
Settlement. Extensive in size, traversed in one part by several 
navigable rivers; studded with numerous factories, productive 
of all the articles essential to tlre comfort and existence of half a 
million of natives, not overtaxed, not under-populated, with 
little or no j ungle remaining for the axe to displace, with swamps — 
that from natural. causes are year by year converted into sohd  . 
acres, 1t 18, on the whole, as good a selection as we could koss 
for illustrating some of the main points which characterise landed 
interests on this side of India. It yields a revenue little short of = 
twelve lakhs in the year. European capitalists are concerned in tei 
products. Influential Zemindars accumulate or disperse its wes 
and increase its litigation. The condition of its population, t 
possible improvement, the security of real property, and 
maintenance of the various complex interests which have silent 
srown up with the growth of our administration, present a wid 
and seemingly interminable field of inquiry. But before cor 
sidering the present state of the rent and revenue there, ` 
shall glance at the condition of the district about one hun: 
years ago. * : Tm 

It is the -fashion" to talk of the Zemindarry tenure 
creation of Lord Cornwallis. But the truth is that the 
of the system existed in the days of Hastings and Clive. 
Shore was luminously expounding the principles on w 
revenue of Bengal ought to be collected, he 
fact, that a tract of country yielding ome 
or more than one-half the gross revenue of t 
was held by some seven Zemindars. T ' wes 
now, most of them designated by the title 
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ever they still survive. And the tract of country with which we 
are now dealing was, to speak roundly, parcelled out between 
two of the seven whom Shore enumerated, with the addition of 
a third. These three, between them, were liable for the reve- 
mue of a country which extended from the Ishamatti not forty 
miles East of Calcutta to the North bank of the Poddha or 
Ganges. Of the three families one is reduced from the receipt 
of rents exceeding half a million to a poor pittance of two or 
three lakhs a year. The second is represented by an individual 
on whom a liberal education, and the direct superintendence of 
watchful Guardians, Collectors and Commissioners, during a 
lengthened minority, have bestowed just intellect and capacity 
sufficient to enable him to squander a good patrimony. The 
- third, though noted for careless management and consequent 
— indebtedness, is a generous landlord, a loyal subject, and a gen- 
— — ftleman with tendencies somewhat in favour of the old school. 





— All these have seen large portions of their Zemindaries alienated 
.— to form new and independent tenures. Each, at the commence- 


— ment of our rule, was admitted as the individual responsible 
—— for the Government demand over a very extensive area. Each 
even then, enjoyed some of those advantages which from use 
— and habit, we are accustomed to associate with the status of a 
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——evitable tendency of our administration, coupléd with the mere 
- * enlargement of families, is against the permanence of hue Ze- 


— — amindaries. On the other hand the same rule has very largely 
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more accurate than that recorded in the Board's Report of this 
district for 1856-57. E : 

The causes of this increase are not very far to seek. In some 
cases families grew and expanded: the usual disputes about 
management and division ensued, and the estate was divided 
by the revenue authorities, after an amount of investication and 
petitioning which would have disposed -of one-half of the 
claims to compensation arising out of the Mutiny. In others, the 
head of the family made,his own distribution before death, or 
gave, during his lifetime, this estate to a fayourite dependant, or 
that to be an appanage for a younger son. In a third class of 
cases, whole Pergunnahs, which were then co-extensive with vast 
and profitable Zemindaries, were put up to public sale not in- 
the district, but in Calcuttaitself. A fourth class arose out of the 
creation of Karija or independent Talooks under the free will — 
of the Zemindar, who marked off distinct portions of his Zeminda-  —_ 
ries receiving a round sum down to meet some financial exigen- E 
cy. We have good reason to believe that the relentless salés of 
land for arrears of revenue, and the creation of distinct small es- — — 
tates by the voluntary «act of the landholder, went on át- an 
alarming rate during the first ten or fifteen years of this centu- 





d ` F 
ry. All the above causes and a few others may explain fully t 
multiplication of Zemindaries. Extravagance and recklessm 
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Brahmins of various ranks, ace «A45. 132328 
Kayast or Writer, ... "^ T v AOS 
Baidya or Physician, Ep. vil = 209 
Bunnia or Shopkeeper, SE —* TN 14 
Teli or Oilman, TEE Xa == 5. 10 
Maddak or Confectioner, ... Gk riz 5 
Khatri or Military, ... ahs P ion 5 
Kaibarto or Agriculturist, es — 25 
Shaha or Vintner, MERIT T — 32 
Karmokar or Blacksmith, ... we — 8 
Tanti or Weaver,*... ean <a’ TEn oO 
Bashtum or Mendicant,  ... AN ET. LO 
Chandal or Outcast, ae itd A. I 
Total, y a3 oe ig SY RO 


From the above it will at once be seen that the € upper ten 
thousand’ still maintain their ground. Property is still in the 
hands of those whom we may reasonably suppose to be alive 
to the advantages of education. The money making shopkeep- 
ers, the retail traders, the petty merchants, have not completely 
dispossessed the’ rural families of respectability and worth. 
Estates have indeed changed hands or been cut into pieces, but 
ownership still runs in the old channels. The number of Hindus 
of the highest caste in the social pyramid are,still more than 
double all the Mahommedans put together. The pen still mono- 

- polises a large portion of goodly heritages... The scales and the 
— yard measure have not won the day. Neither the Mahommedan 
J .— anvasion, nor the English rule, have resulted in the wholesale 
— — transfer of ancient rights to new races.» 
_ As to the actual revenue no single estate pays as much as a 
lakh of Rupees, and only two estates are assessed at more than 
= half a lakh, one of which is a portion of a remarkably fine Per- 
J gunnah, and the other is a very well known estate devoted, 
— by the will of a former owner, to certain pious, and charitable, and 













— educational purposes, under the immediate superintendence of 
|. Government. | The estates pay revenue according to the sub- 
- joined; list :— ` ; " 
Z4 AL pt enne a Number. 
— Above 50,000 Rupees, 3 El. V 2 
i) Ditto 10,000... do... xt RON v 22 
LES EEO 435,000. — dos» --- ; 3 —— LO 
; K do. T5 wp 5 ses ~_o'o --- 88 
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Considering that in some portions of the district the number 

of Mahommedans of the lower orders is to the Hindu popula- 

tion as three to two, or even four to five, the comparative failure, 

of Mahommedans to acquire land is worthy of note. There is no 
positive disqualification under which Mussalmans labour, and 
often no lack of talent exhibited by them in particular lines: 
Equally good Native Judges are to be found on the bench from 
those who have studied Aboo Hanifa and the Koran, as from 

the class brought up in the tenets of the Shastras. Some of the 

best of the Daroegahs are Mahommedans. But it takes alone time 

to root out an ancient race. ‘The Hindoo clings to his land with 

the love of a Highlander, and with the pertinacity of Naboth. 

The old families which partitioned out Bengal from the Megna 

to the Hooghly, were principally Hindoo. Their numerous dee ~~ 
pendants, their local agents, were of the same nation, and these .— 
are precisely the men who in times of difficulty, rose on the 
rums of a patron, and acquired lands for themselves. The ~~ 
spectacle of Gilbert Glossin, Writer to tbe Signet, purchasing at |) 
a publie roup the estate of an Ellangowan, has, we fear, beenex= — 
hibited scores of times in a dozen different Zillahs. But new men 
whether Hindoos or Mahommedans, have became Zemindarsand — 
lalookdars by one inevitable process. ^ Whether they collected =~ 
rents on behalf of their patron for which they did not account, — 
but allowed the estate to come to the hammer by a judieic 
failure to pay its dues, or whether they took fair advantage 
the absence of bidders and made lucky purchases at low pr 
or whether in trade and speculation they amassed money ` 
they desired to convert iito acres, they have one a 
various routes, arrived at the unpleasant but inevitable 
of having to pay for their purchases. We have had a ] 
much of a very plausible outcry against Government as ha 


discouraged the settlement of Europeans on the land. Gove 


ment has no more hindered Englishmen in general from buy T 
estates within the last twenty-five years, than it "1a. 


has 
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singled out the 52 Europeans above noted for it 
lent its powerful aid to establish nearly four thouf 
as landed proprietors, in preference to about some 
and fifty Mahommedans, who have stepped in by 
If it be said that the time to have purchase 

long passed away, and that estates ar 
the same facilities as they were atthe 
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tury ; the reply is that, at that 
amenable to the ordi 
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estate must pay largely for it by private conveyance. The best 
estates never come to the publie hammer. The bare notifi- 
cation of such a possibility would bring a dozen rival Zemindars 
into the field. It was said by some of the unofficial Europeans, 
who gave their evidence before the Committee of 1853, with far 
greater candour and fairness than the Colonists of 1858, that 
men might wait for years, with the-money in their pockets, be- 
fore they could sight even the chance of a purchase at public 
auction.» The cry against the severity of the Sale Law, as detri- 
mental to permanency of right, like most other patriotic cries, 
has also been much too noisy. We have just seen that by far the 
greater number of estates are assessed at a very low figure, and 
that only thirty-six pay a good round lump of taxation. in the 

district we are treating of, only 8 estates were put up for sale 

in the year 1856, and only 65 in all the past five- years. Of the 

whole number of estates put up to auction, through the whole* 

province in which the Perpetual Settlement prevails; nearly one- 

half belong to the district of Chittagong, and any one who has 

taken the trouble to cast his eye over a° Gazette containing ad- 

vertisements of approaching sales, will hardly be tempted, we 

think, to invest his money in the purchase of. Mouza Kassimnug- 
-gur, difficult to-bga entified, in a Turruf with a hard name; and 
rated at a Sudder*jamma of 1 Rupee, 9 annas, and 9 pie per. 
annum. The Sale aw, in its very harshness, has driven land- 
holders to look after r affairs, and has saved them from ruin. 
In only one district, throughout the whole of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, has there” been anything like active speculation, in the 
last year of the Board’s Report, for estates sold for arrears of re- 
venue. In the districts in the immediate neighbourhood of Cal- 

- cutta landed interests appear almost as secure from risk as they 
. do in the allodial ures of England. Not 5,000 Rs. were 
— spent, by purchasers of estates, at public auction, in the year 


. 41856, in four metropolitan districts, one of which is the subject 

of our notice. ^ | i 
"po get at the Government revenue in any district is a mere 
tter of reference to reports. The gross taxation on the whole 
a of the land can be ascertained to a fraction of a rupee. But 
1 — ‘rent bears to revenue is not so easy. 
'aleulation may perhaps serve as a basis. By re- 
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ferent villages: others are neatly rounded off, embrace four or five 
villages and form as compact a property as an estate in a ring 
fence; and others again are still commensurate with a whole or 
half a Pergunnah. Taking then the number of cultivated and in- 
habited villages to be equal to the numbewof estates on the Go- 
vernment roll, though they have no other reference or connection 
therewith, we have four thousand five hundred villages respon- 
sible for a revenue of twelve lakhs a year. In other words each 
village would contribute revenue to the amount of 267 Rs. a year, 
And taking each village, on an average, to include sixty houses, 
the pressure on each house would be rather under 4- Rs. 8 
annas a year. But we believe these statements to be less fa- 
vourable aym census and measurement would prove.. 3 
Besides the ordinary revenue derivable from taxed estates there 
is something levied from those Mahals which have been purchas- 
"ed on account of Government, and where the right to revenue 
merges in the right to rent. The whole sum derivable from 
this source in both the Regulation and the extra-Regulation 
Provinces of Bengal, is about fifteen lakhs and a half, a sum be- 
low that derivable from the Crown lands in England, which the 
late returns give at £270,000. In the single district of our 
article, the collections do not amount to 20,000 Rupees a year 
Khass mahals are usually expensive part e revenue admi- 
nistration. Government has to buy the 
purchasers. When it has bought the ias to identify their ——— 
sites and bóundaries; and to resist half a dozenclaimantswhomain- 
tain that their lands are being invaded to supply the deficiency — — 
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tent caused by these inquisitive measures. We will venture to 
say that this is the one grievance which educated or respec- 
table natives still acutely feel. Itsurpasses any vexation arising 
out of the law’s delay. It banishes speculation as to the con- 
duct of the police.. It effectually shuts out all surmises as to 
the injustice of the salt tax. We much doubt whether the re- 
sumptions would have been persevered in, had Government 
fully and clearly anticipated the limited increase to the revenue 
as compared with the unlimited amount of real discontent. And 
we think that it would be possible to raise twice the amount to- 
morrow, in these days of financial exigency, by simply raising 
the salt tax through one stroke of the pen, withouf ealling forth 
more than half a dozen letters in the newspapers, orgmgendering 
anywhere one quarter of the ill-will which arose out f the Com- 
pany's attempts ‘to enjoy its own again ;' for this is the exact 
equivalent to the well known and detested phrase baz-yaft. 

The resumptions were, however, softened and toned down, as 
operations progressed.. Some estates, by valid title or length of 
prestription, escaped the grasp of the official. Many were 
settled with the old rent-free proprietor ata very low assessment: 
an immense number of small piéces of land were released at once, 
either because the total of the grant was less than one hundred 
beegahs, or because no single one of the pieces making up the 

‘grant amounted to fifty beegahs. We can say little either in 
the way of praise or censure, on the very limited number of re- 
sumptions which are now instituted by Government. It should 
be clearly understood that all active inquisition has long ago 
- ceased. No person is called on to show why he claims to hold 
‘rent-free land, unless the course of the survey or of settlement 
should disclose that he is holding lands in excess of an estate, 
without any ostensible title at ail. ‘Even with this, the operations 
'98 districts are not marked by any resumptions whatever. 
‘But this is not sufliecient to sct at rest the anxieties of small 









, bars the right of this individual to rent, or in legal phra- 
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every additional year may be the cause of invalidity. A gene- 
ration passes away : documents are exposed to injury from damp, 
heat, storms, and insects: witnesses die : a troublesome landlord 
becomes too powerful for his neighbours: a crotchetty Judge may 
require impossible proofs, or may unhesitatingly rule that title 
deeds are rank forgeries and that long prescriptive enjoyment is 
in itself no proof of right. It is high time that the Legislature 
should interfere to lay down some positive rule, above the chang- 
ing or erroneous data of Judicial officers, in order to seeure the 
comfort and contentment of a large but not a privileged class. We 
believe that the Bill for the Limitation of Suits introduced by our 
late Chief Justice, will effectually provide for this... It will not 
pass into law one day sooner than is absolutely necessary. Rent- 
free land is rising in value. It is immensely prized by all those - 
individuals, half way between Zemindar and mere Ryot, whom 
our rule in Bengal has called into existence, and who thrive by 
speculation, service, or trade. It is a more tempting invest- 
ment for a substantial householder than, a new loan, or a Trea- ~~ 
sury bill. It is just possible, too, that it may be the means of 
ameliorating the condition of the agriculturist, who himself ex- — 
pects a lighter taxation when his Landlord is untaxed. To fix —— 
some definite -limit to harassing and unexpected claims for rent, — — 


bitions against Secret Trusts, and Rival Markets. — E 
We sum up the results of our survey of the revenue funca 
— 


tions in a single district. Lhe Government demand is about 
twelve lakhs a year, including the increase from resumed estates, 
Government as Zemindar collects rents, we will not say holds 
lands, to the amount of 20,000 Rupees a year. In the space of 
two years not a single person was imprisoned as a defaulter, | 
account of revenue, and only eight small and insignificant estat 
was put up to sale, on the same grounds, within the y« 
amount of taxation falls on each house, taken one with a 
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descending a step lower, we come to the under-tenants or middle- 
men, of whose insecurity we have all heard. In the present 
state of Gur Revenue Law, we may affirm generally that no one 
class of under-tenures is Specially protected by legislation with 

the exception of those known as Putni Talooks. A Putni Talook, 

is, as its title expresses, nothing less than an, estate within.an es- 
tate, a Talook created, let fall, or established on the whole or on 

part of the Zemindarry by the voluntary act of the Zemindar. 

Ti differs from other under-tenures in this, that the holder thereof, 

in consideration of a bonus, acquires a rent fixed in perpetuity, 

and every right which is inherent in the Zemindar. The te- 
hure can descend by inheritance, or be transferred by private sale, 

and the Talookdar has the privilege of creating similar estates 
under himself, subjeet always to his own liability for the rent 
fixed by the Zemindar. These inherent rights can be devolved 

on Putni Talookdars of the third or fourth degree, and the 
Putnidar becomes the regular rent collector to whom the Ryots 

may look for all matters relative to their own engagements, and 

the Govérnment for information when any practical emergency 
arises. But as a set off to these advantages, the Zemindar hav- 

ing alienated his Zemindarry rights to the Putnidar, stands to the 
latter somewhat in the relation in which the Government stood 

. to the Zemindar himself. In other words, as the Government can 
advertise and put up to sale the estates of defaulting Zemindars at 
four- periods in the year, so can the Zemindar advertise and sell 
the tenures of defapltiug Putnidars twice within the twelvemonth. 
“Phe sales are conducted under similar forms and with the same pe- 
—remptoriness as those for the dues of Government: and all subse- 
I incumbrances created under the Putnidar of tho first 


iiv 


— degree are avoided, unless such under-tenants choose to stay the 
— — sale by depositing the arrears. Practically, however, actual sales 
— are few in number, and they are liable to be set aside by the tedi- 
is process of a regular Civil Suit. Only one sale took place in 

? year 1858, out of some scores of suits instituted, as the mere no- 
auction had the effect of compelling payment. Many Euro- 
hold lands as Putnidars of the first degree, in the district 
hich we are treating. and it is obvious that if this tenure can 
surrounded with adequate securities, it may become, for all 
al purposes, quite as safe an investment as a Zemindarry 
As regards facility of acquirement it is much easier to 
profitable Putni than a large estate. A Zemindar will 
with his estate by private pete ena A : 
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what is required is, protection for the man who has paid his 
money, against the inexorable punctuality*of the Government 
sale for arrears. As itis, the Putnidar has a definite existence. 

A special law defines his position, records his liabilities, points 
out his danger, provides his safeguard, and proclaims his rights. 
Dut the law does not raise him above that indefinite dread of' 
eventual extinction by the default of the Zemindar, under which, 

as long as it lasts, no generous outlay, no permanent improve- 
ments, can well be expected. If the Putnidar acquires the 
rights of and succeeds to, the position of the Zemindar in connec- 
tion with. the land and its occupants, he ought to be placed in 

a similar position with regard to the Government; that is, he 
ought to be held responsible for no default but his own. Every- 
thing that can be said on this subject with regard to Putnidars, 
applies equally to all under-tenures of every other description, in. ~~ 
behalf of which no such special legislation has been framed. A 
few of these creations are protected by the sale law, and the sale 

law itself, as we have shown, very rarely comes into play. But 
where there is the way, it may be discovered by the corrupt wil = 
An under-tenant, let his rights or denomination be what they may, 
(and it is usually something terminating in dar,) may be the most 
important man in the whole of one or two villages. His existence, 
though not formally recognised in our revenue code, is pers 
petually alluded to in along series of enactments: The Courts may 
teem with cases in which his rights are constantly attacked 6 
assailed, and a great deal of the local law. literature may ] 
tinged by his claims. Ifa tank is to be dug, or a market es 
blished, or a road laid down, or a swamp to be drained, it m 
be that little can be done till his co-operation has been enst 1 
lf crime is to be concealed and offenders are to escape w 
impunity, his word may shut the mouths of the popula 
against the enquries of the most energetic detective: i 
estate changes proprietors by private conveyance, it is 
wills it, whether matters go smoothly or the reverse. We 
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they can in another? Why invite purchasers to the Collector's 
sale room by holdifle out a special inducement, when, without 
such special inducement, land is daily mortgaged and transferred 
in the private Cutcherry ? The law for the protection of all 
bona fide under-tenures, after registry and on summary enquiry, 


like most other necessary laws, has been delayed from clamour, : 


from timidity, and from the pressure of untoward circumstances. 
On the one side is the welfare of an increasing class of the 
native community, the frequent investment of moderate capital, 
and the wants of our real middle classes: on the other the 
increased selfishness and the alarmed cupidity of a few Baboos, 
who have got up a ridiculous cry about dangek to their own 
vested rights, and insecurity to the Revenue. 1e issue of the 
contest, we trust, is at hand. The European speculator, warned 
by the danger of asking for too much, will gracefully accept 
whatever may be tendered to him by an amended Bill. The 
timid Official may rest assured that by the insertion of a judici- 
ous clause or two, not one anna of the just dues of Government 
will be endangered, and the Baboos may write their pens down 

to the very stumps in vain.* 
A few words may here be not out of place regarding summary 
-guits. Taking one district with another they average rather more 
than a thousand ja year in each district of the Lower Provinces. 
= In some Zillahs the number falls to 200: in one it rises to eight 
a or nine thousand. A complete knowledge of the various motives 
— with which nearly fifty thousand of these cases are yearly in- 
stituted, would give a curious revelation of .the ways of Ryots, 
— Agents, and Zemindars. Some men sue because their rents are 
unfairly withheld by the parties who ought to pay them: some 
‘are sued because they will not pay without an injunction from 
the Revenue Courts, and because a mere receipt given by a Naib 
r Gomashtah can at any time be repudiated by the giver, whereas 
a de ree signed by the Collector is good against the world: some 
ue furtively and without duly serving the notices in order 









ney may come down on the luckless «defaulter, who has 
himself to be an * obstructive’ in the village, and so may put 
tenure for sale: and some carry on a long series of collu- 
etions with shadowy parties, who either confess judgment 
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gal shall have been sold. The men who are held to pay revenue 
under compulsion or who merely want their own dues, must 
have the means of realizing their rents. No rights are adjudi- 
cated on by the Collector. A year’s time, and not the preposterous 
limit of twelve years as in many other cases, is allowed to a 
discontented sufferer or to an intervener to establish his position 
by a regular law suit, if such have been prejudiced by a sum- 
mary decree. Occasional instances of unjust or vexatious at- 
tachments occur all over the country : and the cattle of Gopal are 
summarily sold for prices below their value, or the tenure of 
Faizoo vanishes from before his eyes, but this, till Bengali na- 
ture change, will be unavoidable under any series of laws which 
the wit of the statesman, or the earnestness of the philanthro- 
pist, shall be enabled to devise. In such an age and country there 
will be oppression, outside the Courts, by violence and rapine, in-  — 
side them by all the means which unscrupulousi ingenuity can bring 
to pervert the Law. We may reduce the chances of success 
in favour of fraud and perjury, but we shall no more extinguish - 
this class of crimes than all the Peelers have been able to ex- 
tinguish or put down the practice of picking pockets on the 
Der by day, or in a large London crowd. : 
It is impossible to "discuss revenue questions satisfactorily 
without endeavouring to ascertain in some measure the definite 
pdsition of Zemindars and Ryots with regard to ownership in the E 
soil. Various conflicting: and irreconcileable theories have 1 — 
















party appears to have co-existing rights in one and the same thi 
We shall now try and define how far the. rights of owner e sy 
any person can be said to be marked out in broad and distinct 
lines either by practice or law. — 

We take, first, the Zemindar; that is the person vidt x n 
tered into a separate engagement to pay a specific sum on a di 
tinct portion of land. — At first sight it would seem. — this 
dividual were possessed of rights vesting him, like a sq 
the real ownership of the soil. He has the right. to re 
ble not only from the ordinary occupations of agricu 
the cultivated area of his estate, but to all additions 
of jalkar, bankar, Phalkar and Talkar: that is to 
marsh, wood from the junge frate from the g; 
from the trees, or waifs and strays in gene 
— of all the rents of profitable = 11 

, and the privilege of e 
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above rights and privileges are recognised not only by the statute 
law, but by the common law and custom of the country as ex- 
pressed in mortgages, sales, leases, agreements, and the like. Not 
a lease is given by him without a stipulation that the lessee 
shall maintain the boundaries, shall make no excuses on account 
of drought or inundation, deaths or absconding. and shall not 
cut down the trees. If a railway station is to be established, or 
a road opened in a new tract of country, the permission of the 
Zemindar must be secured privately, or obtained by legal method. 
If a tank isto be dug, at which the inhabitants of four villages 
shall draw water, he may lawfully put in his objection because 
so much area of cultivated land as shall be swallowed up in the 
reservoir, tends to deprive him of so much of his rent. All these 
acknowledged richts are enhanced by the influence which his 
position has conferred. — The legislation looks to him by express 
declaration, for the postal service on all cross lines in the district, 
for the detection of the crimes by which he occasionally benefits, 
and for the aid of the executive which he constantly opposes, for 
the prevention of the cultivation of the poppy or of the il- 
licit manufacture of salt, and as ruled by the Highest Court in 
- the country, forthe nomination, at his pleasure; of the village watch. 
If these last provisions impose certain duties, they also bring 
with them an increase of influence and weight in the country. 

The position is naturally improved by the talents of the Be- 

© eupant, and he rises or sinks in proportion as he attends to 
= his Zemindarry management. Under an energetic Zemindar 
© he lands are carefully measured perhaps a dozen times in the 
T course of a generation, and no excess can escape detection: if a 
— Jeaseor incumbrance is created on the estate, a considerable bonus 
= is first paid down to him: not a Ryot will grow a beegah of in- 
digo without the permission of the magnate: not a domestic 
ist at the * big house’ is celebrated, neither the marriage of the 
on, nor the weaning of the first child, without the levy ot bene- 
-to few lawsuits or fines do the tenants not contribute 
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of Great Britain, or which we Ive read of in the nobles of the 
Russian Empire ? 

On the other hand. any such unqualified and absolute owner- 
ship in everything is not to be found in any statute law. On 
the contrary, the language of the Regulations from 1793 down- 
wards expressly speaks of rights or ownership in land as inhe- 
rent in other parties, and of Zemindarry rights, however defined 
and to be respected, as not incompatible with other claims to 
ownership in the soil. There is express mention of the &hamar, 
nijjote, or nankar lands, which are termed * private lands; and 
which are evidently distinet from those where the ownership is 
ownership in the mere rent. We hold that though, by the word- 
ing of the Regulations of 1793, the property in the soil was held 
to be vested in the landholders, the language of the Code did not 
and could not annihilate the rights of others, nor create a 
proprietorship or a permanence in any rights other than those 
enjoyed by the Zemindars previous to that settlement. The 
Colleetors of revenue and receivers of rent, from being tempo * 
became proprietors of rentin permanence, like hereditary State 
Pensioners and nothing more. 


Nor is this language, distasteful as it may be to some parties, at. 


all at variance with that established custom which is independent 

of written enactment, and stronger than codes. A wide and well- : 
knówn distinction exists between land held „Ryotti, and land r 
held mijjote or khass khamar. The latter is land which must : 
be cultivated by hired labour or by those who are paid by one- | 
half of the crop, It is on this land that a small proportion of =~ 
our indigo is cultivated, and that the gardens which enclosea 
paternal residence are not unfrequently laid out. Ifajumma | 
is to be converted into private property, it must be — 
sold and bough& If ground is required for a new Haut, even — 
the very centre of a large Zemindarry 
Baboo, it can only be proeured by either acquirement of. =: 
tenure or by taking a lease. No Zemindar, even in the wildest 
dreams of absoluté power, ever deliberately holds that he can 
plant or build, erect or destroy, on any plot of ground which mi 
take his fancy. No villagers, however abject. ever practic 
consent to such-an abnegation of their rights. Examples c "fores 
dispossession, constantly cited, support our view, for they 
illegality and brute force. Then as rds the lien he 
the Zemindar on trees and gardens, or as to his consent. 
road can be laid down or a tank dug. such provi 
ly bn his indefeasible rights to Ecl zx 
the revenue due to Governmei most pror 
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without his consent. If timber *is recklessly felled, and the 
Ryot immediately afterwards dies or deserts, the land is, obvious- 
ly, less valuable in the eyes of the next tenant: if a certain area 
is withdrawn from cultivation for public purposes or social con- 
venience, the rent due on that arca must be given up. It is in 
this view, as we hold it, that stipulations in favour of such rights 
run through the whole of the documents under which land is 
everywhere held or exchanged. The right to rent is extensive, 
absolute, indefeasible: the right to the soil is not inherent in 
the Zemindar's title or position, is not so sanctioned by law, nor 
so grounded in practice, and either resides in other parties who 
ean be identified, or must devolve on the Zemindar, whenever it 
does devolve on him, by an entirely distinct process. 

In order to support this view we shall consider the position of 
those men who are admitted by many theorists to have perma- 
nent rights in the soil, which neglect cannot obliterate nor cupi- 
dity absorb. Whatever denominations such tenant proprietorsmay 
bear im various parts of the country, seem to us wholly immate- 
rial. The tenure may be mourusi or mokurrari, khoodkhast 

-or kadimi, jummai or nijjote or gantidari, or anything else in the 
endless repository of revenue terms. It matters little whether 
the land so held be ten beegahs in extent or fifty, or one-half ofa 

— village, nor what precise distinctions may characterise such inde- 
— A pendent tenures in Bengal ov in Behar. If we can light upon men 
— who hold lands at fixed and permanent rates, either under pottas 
— of 60 or 70 years old, or under immemorial prescription, which 
~ lands they can sell, sublet, devise, or mortgage gnd on which they 
— an plant and build, it is in such men that we ought to look for 
— distinct evidence of something like ownership in the soil. Some 
— me of considerable experience have been led astray into immagin- 
g that they discovered a new kind of tenure bgcause 1t 15 pre- 

ed to them under a new name. Ina very able report on the 
ailway, No. IV. of the selections of the Bengal Government 

apiled by one of the most practised Revenue officers, who how- 
Ac le proof that the study of Land 
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ilowrah. The real factis, that all over India, there are certain 
rights of tenancy, enjoyment, and virtual proprietorship, which a 
close inspection will recognise as the samen, Oude; in the Doab, 
aud in Lower Bengal, however they may be modified by local 
peculiarities, or distorted in provincial phraseology, or elevated 
to the dignity of anew and unheard of tenure by the wearisome 
ingenuity of a crack Collector, an individual sometimes as great 
a nuisance now, as he was when Shore compiled his * Notes. 

Ownership in the soil means, to our thinking, that you are able - 

to deal with the earth as you think fit. We contend that the 
Zemindar's lien on the soil is only precautionary, and for the pres. 
servation of his rights to rent. Unless he holds private lands whieh 
‘he cultivates by his hired or domestic servants, his connection 
with the earth itself is absolutely nothing. He is never called” 
on for landlord's repairs. No rows of neat cottages rise at his cost. — 
With the succession of crops, the direetion of agricultural opera-  - 
tions, the extension of date cultivation, or the laying out of other 
gardens, he has, as Zemindar, nothing to do. . 1f he est@blishes a 
iactory, he must take a lease for the land on which it is erected  - 
from a man who perhaps is not worth 20 Rupees: and if he eul- ~~ 
tivates indigo, he must do so on his own. private lands or get the — — 

















Ryots, just on the planter does, to take his advances, and to grow — — 
the plant on their own. — — 


w 


Again, the position of a respectable resident villager with a 
jumma is linked to those responsibilities and advantages whic 


wo 

we have seen do not belong to the Zemindar. Such a resident — 
erects and repairs his own dwelling, cuts his own bambo 0s; 
makes or mends his own fences, cleans out his own priv 
tank, enlarges his date gardens, and establishes cultivators i 
parts of his tenure, who without being mere tenants at will an 
‘not being liable to ejectment as long as they pay their reni 
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visible objects as perhaps we have any reason to expect in such 
a country of conflicting interests and of ill-distinguished claims, 
That the land was not the King’s in ancient lLsypt which 
resembled ancient India, but the tenant proi rietors, we know 
from Holy W rit. Amonest other statesman-like projects of 
Joseph, when ruler of the Delta, we read that he bought ** all the 
land of Egypt for Pharoah.” ‘That is to say, he acquired by 
urchase for the sovereign, all the proprietary right in the lands. 
- t Joseph did on a wide scale for a kingdom, is, now prac- 
tised E aing to his opportunities and abilities, by every Ben- 
i Zemindar. Every rich and influential person purchases a 
jumma, or buys upthe land whenever he can. Generally the 
purchase is made iu the name of a dependant under our detes- 
table system of Secret Trusts. Sometimes the jumma is situnt- 
éd in the purchasers own' Zemindarry, and sometimes in that 
of an adversary or rival. The object in any case is to give the 
purchasing party a firmer and more advantageous footing. 
It segms to us absurd, after this, to hold that the Zemindarry 


— im the soil did convey a something which neither the Perpetual 


— — ample resources of a Zemindarry, had yet been found to convey. 
— Á squire in England does not think it worth his while to pur- 







— ote. —A Zemindar of Lord Cornwallis, with all his power, does 
- (o ghin it worth his while to obtain a jumma because it places him 
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sood deal of reasoning to make out anything more, definite in the 
shape of absolute ownership, either on the part of Government 
or on that of the Zemindar. 

Whether the benevolent author of the Perpetual Settlement 
had any very distinct idea of the exact position of a Bengal Ze- 
mindar towards the soil and its cultivators, may by some be 
doubted. It is possible, however, that making allowances for a 
few differences in habits, he did hope that an Indian landholder 
would diffuse similar benefits over his estates to those which have 
been so freely imparted by a' resident gentry in England, be- 
tween whom and the peasantry there exists a traditionary and 
firm bond of union. We think that a residence of some years 
in this country may have possessed Lord Cornwallis with some 
knowledge of the real position of Zemindars here, and may have 
prevented his entertaining those ludicrous conceptions of Eastern 
squirearchy which many members of both Houses of Parliament, 
as shown in the late debates on Oude, have entertained to this 
day. Possibly his ideas and those of his colleagues regarding a — 
model Zemindar, whom the settlement was to develop, may have —— 
assumed some such shape as this. He hoped, we say, that one _ 
day some experienced and large-minded Commissioner might 
write as follows :— EEC C 
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wil help themselves and to make the Ryots contribute their share to 
every useful work, he insists on the payment of a moderate cess froin each 
substantial Ryot to be strictly devoted to his village road-fund, to the 
excavation of tanks, and to tbe establishment of his new Dispensary and 
of Vernacular schools. It is admitted, however, that he found “more 
difficulty in this at first than his neighbour, the well known Mazbut 
Al-Huk did, when he levied a round fine all through his estates to 
cover the expenses of a very serious and expensive affray, terminating 
in a sessions case, but by a little explanation and management everything 
was satisfactorily arranged. He has entirely succeeded in extirpating a nest 
of dacoits and burglars, who huddled together in one corner of his estates, 
and after carrying a series of summary suits through one quarter of a recu- 
sant village of /attia/s, he has now no further trouble witi his collections. 
His litigation has been chiefly confined to a few boundary disputes, aug- 
mented partly by the injudicious and irregular proceedings of the Survey 
department, and to some suits for the establishment of his rights when 
endangered by unjust assumption or encroachment. The rent-free holders 
in his estates remain quite unmolested. He spends some hours of nearly 
every day in his Cutcherry, and is the arbiter of all disputes amongst his 
Ryots relative to caste, marriage, abuse, and assault ; levying small fines 
proportionate to the harm done, which are usually at once paid over to the 
ured patty. He has a moderate acquaintance with English, but writes 
and reads Bengali and Persian, and he was one of the foremost to get up 
the petition for the late Hindu marriage act, though he maintains his 
orthodoxy in other respects, and is liberal to Brahmins, Pundits, and the 


= deserving poor.” 

Will any candid person assert that such expectations were extra- 
vagant ? And can any person, really acquainted with the interior 
of the country, conscientiously say that the above is a correct 

picture of any living Zemindar in any half dozen Zillahs? Or 
wil not the same well-informed and judicious person be ready 
— fo fit the subjoined description to a score of different Zemindars 


within his own personal knowledge ? 


* 

-« Munshi Yama Prasad retains the title prefixed to his name because his 

= reni-ereat-uncle was Munshi in the family of the predecessor of the pre- 

— — sent Raja. It is shrewdly suspected that during his incumbency the said 

— ^ ancestor found means to enrich himself at the expense of his employer, in- 

7 ^ asmuch. as tl is family four or five generations back had only a few beeghas 

— of land: but what is quite certain is, that by some means or other the pre- 

— — sent incumbent has succeeded to the possession of very considerable es- 

— — tates. In the management of these estates he displays an undoubted abili- sss- 
ty of a certain kind. Not that he is in the habit of — s villages in — 
person, but he holds office daily and has reports regularly submitted to him — 

"his collections of rent and df the progress of disputes.out of, and of 
ourt. He is rigorously punctual in the exaction of his dues, and — 
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comfture of the proprietors of several old established markets who have 
been irretrievably ruined by the contest. To these new Bazaars the pur- 
chasers were only attracted by the presence of a number of /attials who 
seized on passers by and bore them off in triumph, and it was not until a 
house or two had been plundered, and two or three individuals had been 
reported as missing for the better part of a year, that the rival or recusant 
villagers abandoned the field. An uniform process of exaction goes on at 
these Hauts with the cognizance and authority of the Zemindar. There is: 
something to be paid to the Naib, something to the inspector of Ghats; and 
something to a kind of rustic ædile whose functions it is to look after the 
weights and measurements. Still, for all this, the Bazaar is much frequent- 
ed. The situation is admirably chosen. The shops are large and well sup- 
plied. Purchases are mad» more cheaply there than at Bazaars of smaller ~ 
proportions. The Zemindar is a great hand at leasing, subletting, and the’ 
like, invariably driving a profitable bargain, but even his opponents or 


constituents, the Planters amongst others, admit that when he has once ~~ 


made a bargain, he sticks to it. Amongst the other parts of his character | 
must not be omitted his occasional munificence. He has never given. 

up one anna of his rent in any bad season, but he has been known ie 
spend as much as a lakh of Rupees at a Sraddha, the greater part of 
which went into the pockets of sleek Brahmins and respectable men from ° 
neighbouring districts. And he has taken carg to be mightily civil to the 
Editor of a well known vernacular paper. He has a capital eye for the tel- — 
ing points in a law suit, and battles doubtful and uncertain claims with alb — 
the ingenuity and perseverance which his long training supplies. He does — 
not harbour dacoits, for that annoys respectable people and alarms his good 
tenants, but he has fought his way into complete pessession of two or three 
villages where he had no rights whatever, by two affrays; a dozen minor af- 
fairs, some hundreds of petitions in every imaginable Court in the country 
and the employment of professional clubmen in numbers from * down eas 
and ‘ brown foresters, to Brajbashis and men from Oude. His manners 
rather prepossessing: his language and address good : and to listen.to I 
you would take him to be an energetic landholder in the midst of an adv 
population of obstructive middlemen, and of impracticable Europea 
uothing beyond battling in fair play for his rights. As to any re 
ment of rents to-Ryots, who would only make a bad use of it, or to 
provement of agriculture by direct supervision, or to any more inti 
sonal knowledge of the Mofussil than what is subservient to his | 
dizement, or as to any genial intercourse with his tenantry, su 
in England and might have seen in the North West in a less 
not conceivable that such ideas ever entered his head. Hi 
khal, at some expense, thgugh it was said that his object was 
drown his neighbour's lands às to preserve his o 1a 
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ment, to advocate any other system for the Lower Provinces. 
We have seen the rottenness of the Village System thoroughly 
exposed. We have not the faintest suspicion that the panacea for 
Bengal would be a direct settlement with a population of tenant 
proprietors. We are as ready to admit, as any member of the 
Bengal landholder’s association can be, the sterliney advantages 
which have emanated from the creat measure of 1793: the light 
taxation, the accumulation of capital, the rapid spread of agri- 
culture, the extension of commerce, the creation and conservance 
of a dozen interests in the land, independent of, but perfectly 
compatible with those of the Zemindar. But against the class in- 
terests and the selfishness cloked under the guise of patriotism 
to which the Mutinies have given rise, we think it imperative to 
offer our decided protest, and when we have a body of wealthy 
men clamorous against any measure which shall reinstate the 
Ryot in the position which he ought never to have lost, and when 
we find their avowed organ coolly talking about the ** uses of 
lattialism” as a domestie institution, and suggesting, with charac- 
teristic effrontery, that the remedy for Bengal is to withdraw the 
police altogether and hand the country over to the mercies of 
the Zemindars, we think it necessary to warn men, both here and 
at home, against that skin-deep civilisation, which imposes on us 
by language inflated indeed, though not unbecoming men if bred 
up in the atmosphere of liberty and constitutional privileges, but 
which, in reality, would enforce the maxims of Machiavel by the 
clubs and pikes of Captain Rock. 

—We now come to the last part of our subject, the proposal to 
convert Bengal Zemindarries into rent-free lands. This plan 
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lands will be sold outright for less than 30 years’ purchase, and 
that the proceeds of the sale will be forthwith applied to the 
part extinetion of the publie debt. Much also will depend on 
the power of individuals to pay down a good sum, and 1t strikes 
us that persons engaged in trade, service, or speculation, and 
possessing small falasilee of half a village, or of one, two, or three 
villages in extent, will be the most likely persons to avail them- 
selves of the boon. Men, whose duties require them to be ab- 
Sent in other districts or in Calcutta, and who must leave the 
payment of the revenue to crafty shareholders, or cunning agents, 
wil at once recognise the advantage of terminating all doubts 
and anxieties. Our list has shown a vast proportion of the 
estates to be paying less than one hundred Rupees a year. A 
successful venture in timber or rice, in silk or indigo, a first rate 
date season, the pickings of a lucrative appointment t under Plant- 
er, Zemindar, or Government, or the mere legitimate savings of 
honourable office, may place an absentee Talookdar in a posi- 
tion to defy the vicissitudes of climate, the combinations of Ryots, 
and the rascalities of Naibs and Mooktars. For 2,000 Rupees 
or. so his portion may be freed for ever. Whether aged talook- 
dars will like to hamper themselvés for the sake of their posteri- 
ty, or whether, where an estate is held jointly in many shares, 
it will be an easy matter for the shareholders to agree amongst 
themselves, is another question. But we should think that all 
independent small Talookdars, in easy circumstances, will strain 
every nerve to acquire a rent-free title, and that great Zemindars . 
will at least redeem the few score or hundred beegahs which 
surround their family residence. Possibly, half a century may 
elapse before the revenue of Bengal can be materially a rected: 
by the proposal, and we think it tolerably clear that it will bes 
some time before a Zemindar, with a large rent-roll which he . 
manages to get through every year, will be enabled to redeem 
the estate almost co-extensive with an extensive Pergunnah, 
which was merely a small part of a prosperous chukla, which | 
was formerly included in a well known Sircar in the zo 
days of the Nawabs of Moorshedabad and Dacca. - ^ | 
With regard to other changes which the redemptic n — 
may produce, sundry erroneous impressions a opeaziter us to hz — 
gained ground. . It has been assumed that 1l lw 
sibly decrease, that rents will be got in on redee) 
out any difficulty, and that there will be nx — 
tests for boundaries or squabbles conc 
has also been surmised — ll te 
holdings. and thus in t 
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cultivators of lands held rent-free by proprietors at this moment, 
is somewhat lower than the rent of Zemindarry lands, we do not 
think it probable that because a Talookdar has freed himself from 
the payment of revenue, he will consequently lower the rents of 
his Ryots. We may depend on it that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, he will exact them as punctually as ever. ‘There will 
certainly be wanting the pressure from above and the fear of 
losing his estate by sale, but what guarantee have we that seasons 
will be more favourable, crops more abundant, or Ryots more 
ready to pay than before? Do we never hear now of suits 
brought by rent-free holders, or attachments made, for the rea- 
lisation of their dues ? Again, incumbrances on the land, as we 
read the proposal, will not be avoided by redemption : existing 
rights must be carefully respected : nothing will vanish, except 
the Government demand. Nor is the proposal for redemption to 
be open to all parties, as we read it. There will be no race be- 
tween Zemindar and Putnidar, Middleman or Kyot. An indi- 
vidual with ‘vested rights’ will not even have the chance 
of purchasing, which he now and then,may have under the 
present sale law. The landholder will not be merely offered a 
ight of pre-emption. He will be told, we take it, that 1t rests 
with himself to redeem the land tax, and with no one else. 

- substantial, resident, hereditary tenant proprietor, will obtain no 
hearing, unless his name can be entered, by conveyance or other- 
wise, on the books of the collectorate. We may cast aside all 
fear of an invasion of mere petty yeomen without either the 
“power to accumulate, or the intelligence to expend, money. , YY © 
shall still have to keep open our tribunals for the speedy adjust- 

-—— ment of claims to rent, for summary redress to ejected indivi- 
= uals, for division, inheritance, re-entry, and the like. A man 
— witha redeemed estate, may still, in defiance of Survey and vea 
 tlement, endeavour to make its area as large as he can. A Ze- 
aindar in difficulties or incapable of attention to business, — 
still find it convenient to give a planter or neighbour a, hos! id 
(o years? ease of his lakhiraj Teiln. A new incumbrance may * 
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che mere forms of judicial adjuration can turn a Mofussil Cutcher-- 
ry into a Court worthy of the Republie of Plato. 

That good will result from the proposed redemption we have 
little doubt. Uncertainty and dread may be removed from the 
minds of small Talookdars. As large Zemindarries become sub- 
divided, there may be a chance for their eventual redemption. 
The value of lands actually redeemed will indefinitely inerease. 
The attachment of rent-free proprietors to the British Govern- 
ment will acquire a depth and permanence, which may efface the 
recollection of past resumptions, and which neither rumours nor 
risings will ever effectually shake. ' Even if large eapital be not 
immediately expended on local improvements, the springs of 
commerce, the sources of trade, the engines for speculation, will 
feel a new motive power. Men, with rent-free lands, will travel, 
will take service, with a quiet conscience. Men who have made 
money in honourable or lucrative employments, will end their - 
career by the purchase of the great object of a native’s — — 
a rent free estate. 

Fully aware of the difficulty which surrounds imporíant ques- 
tions relative to rent, revenue, and landed interests, as well as 
of the divers theories which; at all stages of our Indian administra- - 
tion, have been broached concerning them, and very unwilli 


to lay down any dogma on a subject to which we have devot — 
considerable atten , we have endeavoured to discuss the — | 
tion of different individuals, with reference to facts, custom — 


and Statute Law. A good discussion, in which all sides ma - 
fairly represented, is our sole object. The prosperity of T 
Empire, obviously, as much depends on the eohesion and pe 
nence of agricultural interests, as on the extension of com 
and manufactures. The plough deserves as much’ consider eT — 
as the shuttle: rice and indigo are not second in importance to _ 
madapollams and to mule twist. This Review, whilst earnestly 
advocating the cause of the Ryot and the small proprietor, has - > zm 
never for a moment countenanced any proposal to subvert the © 
Perpetual Settlement, nor do we wish to see an army of crack 
Collectors let loose on a lightly taxed district, to cancel en e- 
ments, to redress inequalities, and to knock off, ——— rhe 
heads of every poppy that towers above its fellows. MER Gp 
wallis Settlement, with all its omissions, els a 
of social prosperity with | 
other mode by which the lan ze 
in for the State. — Allowances may e : 
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ly expected Bengalees personally to recruit our irregular levies, 

and t while everywhere the mutinous and the disaffected met 

with no countenance or support from the native gentty, in seve- 

ral instances, the Government actually derived from the same 
ties abundance of carriage and supplies. 

In a future number we may perhaps give some further de- 
tails as to the field agriculture and the garden cultivation of 
those persons whom we have endeavoured to indicate as the ac- 
tual owners of the soil Classical readers will readily recall a 
graceful passage in the most exquisitely finished poem which 
antiquity has handed down to us, where the didactic poet calls 
up a contented old man, who had turned a sterile spot into a 

| thriving garden, covered it with herbs and flowers, colonised it 
—  »with the murmuring bees, and lived on its unbought produce, as 
proud and as happy as a King. We fear that in spite of fertile 
il, favouring seasons, and benevolent Governments, it may be 




















- some time before a native pastoral poet shall present us with a 
— similar picture of a Bengali small proprietor, though the Lower 


es may show crops which surpass the cultivation of Taren- 
and rivers which roll on a flood far more fertilising than 
the cie and deep, though dark, waters of the Galesus. But 
we do not despair of the future of Bengal. We may leave un- 
_ touched every positive right or every lawfi rivilege which the 
— femi adars can claim, and by means of rail s, schools, acces- 
.. sible Mn gy cae strict — —* quee gehe o- —— 
erce and agriculture to go hand in hand in advancemen 
„may cover our huge XE with a race of wealthy landlords — 
^an improving tenantry, without setting labour against pad 
ge, poverty against ownership, and each class in native 5 S 
7 aga in: t its immediate superior. raa d 
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ART. 1V.—WSabda Kalpadrum. By Rayan RADHAKANT Ba- 
HADUR. Voli V. Article, Caste. Calcutta. 1766: —— 


HAVING incidentally mentioned the barber, in a comparison of 
professional temperaments, I hope no other trade will take of- 
fence, or look upon it as an incivility done to them, if I say, that 
in courtesy, humanity, and all the conversational and social grac- 
es which ** gladden life," I esteem no profession comparable to 
‘his. Indeed so great is the good-will which I bear to this use- 
ful and agreeable body of men, that, residing in one of the Inns ~ 
of Court (where the best specimens of them are to be found, 
except perhaps at the Universities) there are seven of them to - 
whom I am personally known, and who never pass me without | 
‘the compliment of the hat on either side." So said the Ba == 
Charles Lamb of the English barber, and so say we of his bro- 
ther of the craft in Bengal. And indeed ** so great is the good- | - 
* wil which we bear to this'useful and agreeable body of men," | 
that we have deemed it but just and proper to devote one whole . 
Article to the delineation of their manifold virtues. EST V 

Our readers will have no difficulty in recognizing a Bengali —— 
barber. n the Mofussil any person that is the owner ofa mer 
face, and has, at — time, a small bag under his arm, 


* 


























be taken for one. "In the « City of Palaces,” his accomp: ni. —— 
ments are more marked. Besides the bag containing the im- __ 


plements of his humble but useful trade, the metropolitan barber 
has a turban covering his head, which circumstance at once 
places him on a level with the members of native Keranidom : 
has, moreover, a few of his sharp-peinted utensils located in l 
regiofis bordering his auditory canal. It is proper, howe 
observe that every barber of Calcutta is not dignified w 
turban. That graceful appendage is worn only by the thrivi 
members of the fraternity. But whether turbanned or not = 
has a merry heart. From the time that he squats down « 3 
floor on all-fours, opens his bag and sharpens his tools, to- ' 
ment when Joseph Rodgers and Sons give their finishin 
how delightfully do the minutes clide away! What si 
curious information! What spicy anecdotes rarely t 
peals of care-destroying laughter! What delicious gos 
All Bengali barbers are said to wg encendi on 
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is created from bones. The Bengali barber is an influential 
member of the Hindu community. In the pyramid of caste he 
occupies a higher position than the millionaire Mulliks of Cal- 
cutta. He belongs to the social section usually termed Naba- 
Sdkhds—a section inferior only to Brahmans and lxayastas, 
while the Mulliks occupy a position considerably below, indeed 
very near the base of the social edifice. A Brahman of the 
right orthodox stamp drinks a cup of water offered him by a 
barber, while he turns away with disgust from water polluted s 
by the touch of a Mullik. Brahmans and Kayastas smoke freely 
in the company of a barber, while:they empty their hookahs of 
water if a Muilik happens to touch the mat on which they are 
seated. A Maullik is not dignified enough to have the privilege 
of serving a Brahman, while a barber's services are thankfully 
accepted. : 

Not unlike Brahmans, barbers in Bengal are arranged under 
two great classes, Bdrendra and Rérhi. The Bárendra barbers 
inhabit chiefly the district of Rájshaye and other places lying on 
the North and East of the Ganges; while the Rarfi barbers 
dwell in the regions to the West of the same sacred river. It 
is superfluous to remark that there exists no social intercourse 
between these two classes of barbers. Though both the classes 
are descended from Hérodés, they trace their immediate ancestry 
to two of his sons who, leaving their paternal thatch, took up 
their abode and scattered the blessings of the Aowrtakotic art in 

:chted Bérendra and rude Rérh. A Bérendra barber may 

not partake of the **pipe of peace" of his Rarht brother; a 

Rérhi barber never takes the hand of a Barendra bride. Nor 

— is the element of Kwulinism, wanting in the ranks of the bar- 

bers. Though forbidden to be polygamous, a privilege cofifined 

— Wsethe: E ea class only, a Kulin barber, dignified with the 
jpellation of a Pramanik — so ealled, has his peculiar 


privileges. W he iously condescends to get married to 
3 — of pid AS sect LAE apr uro is offered him. Ata feast he 
occupies the highest seat, and has the largest quantity of its de- 
; He exalts, he degrades, whomsoever he chooses. He 
J excommunicates a refractory barber from the rights and privi- 
-Jeges he hugs to his bosom the offending brother 

His presence gives validity to a marriage con- 
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ancestor in times of yore once discharged the office of a barber- 
The story is as follows ;— Bhagabati, the wife of Mahadeva, 


agreeably to the custom of purification observed by Hindu 


women, at the period of her first menstruation, stood under the 
necessity of the kindly offices of the barber to scratch the nails 
of her fingers and toes. She requested her divine lover to pro- 
cure a barber for the purpose. The harum-scarum deity, 
reeking with the fumes of bang, forgot his wife's request in the 
company of his bacchanalian crew. In the meantime Bhaga- 
bati became impatient. The sun had climbed his highest, 
and yet Bhagabati had not bathed; she could not do so unless 
the nails of her fingers and toes were seratched. In a melan- 
choly mood she hastened to a neighbouring stream, and as she 


that the Bengali barber goes through a larger amount of work  . 
than his fellow-craftsman in any other part of the world. Your 
English barber of the nineteenth century only shaves the chin, 
and crops the hair of the head. But mark the ponderous la 
of his Bengali brother. The Bengali barber, before commen 
operations, takes out his brass-cup and fills it with water. 
then sits down on the floor and opens his razor-case wi 
up in a bit of rag which, ever since it was torn from its 
web, has not been submitted to the fuller’s soap. The. '? 
his choice is next picked out, and along with it the whetst 
and the primitive strop, which last is nothing more tk an a piece 
of common leather. A drop of water is poured on the whet- 
stone, and the razor is moved backwards and forwards. 
it. When the razor is ascertained to have  attai 
good temper, it is rubbed on the strop and allowed to 



















it. Meanwhile the great business commences j 
puts his. left hand on the crown of the 
fortunate victim ; dips his right hand, often : 
* fragrant reed," in the brass-cup; and plies t 
ly upon the cranium, the forehead, the cheeks, 
rubbing them over and s are 

done, the razor ist: 
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cleared off. The nails of the fingers and toes are next moistened 
with water, and their bony appendices are neatly pared off, 
and the nails themselves nicely rubbed. All this is followed in 
some parts of the Mofussil by a regular shampooing of the legs, 

the hands, and the back. Nor is this all. The barber thrusts sharp- 
pointed utensils into the ears, and brings out of their depths any 

matter which may have accumulate d there. And yet for all 
this labour, and forall the anecdotes, the gossip, the informa- 
tion, the laughter, and “ the agreeable discussions,” of which 
Lamb talks, that -are going on every now and then,—for all these 
the worthy craftsman receives the scanty remuneration of only 

one pice. 

The ancient Greek barber had his Koureion, the Roman 
his Zonstrina, and the English barber.has his ** Shop,” but the 
Bengali barber has no * local habitation” for the prosecution of 
his ponderous labours. He goes about from street to street, 
with no cry on his lips, and distinguishable i in the crowd of his fel- 
low men only by the bag under his arm, and often by the turban 
on his head. Unlike óther men he paces the streets leisurely, 
looks at every door, glances at every window, and is always on 
the alert for a call. Immutable though the Hindu is often re- 
presented to be, he is yet not entirely unaffected by the march 
‘of intellect and the advance of civilization. Hence some Cal- 
cutta barbers, in imitation of their more polished European bre- 
thren, have begun to have, if not shops, at least, apologies for 
them. Half a dozen brethren of the strop may not unfrequently 
be seen sitting at the end of long street or the purlieus of a Bazar, 
A ridding pate after pate of their hairy overgrowth with light- 

= rapidity. During the Rains and in Midsummer an umbrella 
— e Borassus Fabelli ormis or of the Areca Catechu, is often 
into the ground to protect customers from the inclemencies 
— of the weather. 
No Bengali shaves himself, and yet he must shave, or else he 
€ & be a ceremonially clean Hindu; hence a barber is a 
cessity in Be uae His presence, besides, is indispensably 
to the ormance of certain religious ceremonies. 
€ — — in Bengal has its own barber, just as it has its: 
priest. and its own spiritual director. And as the son of a 
itual director becomes the director of the son of his father's 
nd the son of a- — becomes the priest of the son of 
à his father m -sacerdotally, so the son of a bar- 
sher of the son of him w : hose. | —— 
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middle classes seldom more than a Rupee; while rich men, Ze- 
mindars and Rajahs, present to their barber rent-free lands in 
perpetual settlement. Wretched as is the pay of a barber in 
Bengal, it is eked out by the perquisites he receives during 
the thousand and one celebrations of religious rites which occur 
in the annals of every Hindu family. 
. From time out of mind, in Bengal the barber has discharged 
the office of a surgeon. While the disciple of Dhanyantari— 
the Indian ZEsculapius, contented himself with the preparing of 
pills and the practice of physic, the bold barber was alone initiate 
ed into the mysteries of surgical operations. The English doe- 
tor prescribes for fever as well as lances a boil. It is different 
in Bengal. The kabiraj cures the fever but does nothing for 
the boil. Surgery is not his forte. That is the barber’s depart-- 
ment. Hence even at this time of day when, ina village, a 
wound is to be probed, a boil to be lanced, a tumour to be re- 
duced, a stone to be cut, or a blister to be applied, our brother 
of the razor is alone found competent for the task. 

Births, marriages, and deaths are the three grand epochs in 
the histories of individual men, and in each of these seasons the 
barber acts no mean part. When a Hindu woman is about to be 
delivered of a child, the barber, in order to catch the intelli- 
gence first, hangs round about the lying-in room. No sooner is 
the child ushered into the world than the barber presents him- 
self before the father of the new-born babe, and gives him the in- 
telligence. On such an occasion, especially in the case of a first- — 
born male child, the father handsomely rewards the barber. 
Besides pecuniary donations, the rejoicing father not unfrequent-- 
ly presents the messenger with the suit of clothes which he hap- 
pens at the moment to have on. But this is not the only gain of 
the barber. He runs with the intelligence to the relatives, - 
friends and acquaintances of the father, all of whom make pre- . 
sents to the messenger according to their condition in life, andto — 
the proximity of relationship in which they stand to the new-born 
babe. ‘The perquisites which a barber, attached to a rich fami- 
ly, gets, are often considerable. Besides money, in the cold 
season he is rewarded with blankets, broad-cloth, and sh 












The poorest peasant that ever handled the plo h over t = 
dy fields of Bengal, on the birth of his dictom vild — 
some reward to the messenger fraught with the gladsome néws. — 
On the fifth and twenty- rst days after deliv: oably to — 

the laws of Hindu purification, the nails of the 1 — 






are had in requisition. — > = 

In the celebration of Bengali | 
conspicuous part. The active 
- JUNE, 1859. : | D 


ther must be scratched ; hence the services of or's wife ——— 
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genealogy-monger is not more necessary to the discovery of ei- 
ther a blooming bride or a Wealthy bridegroom, and “to the 
drawing up of the marriage contract ; the presence of a priest is 
not more necessary to make the sweet tie binding, than the 
humbler ministry of the barber to the consummation of the rites 
of Hymen. Under-servant of Madan—the Indian god of love, the 
barber does a great deal more than his senior brethren. With a 
light heart anda cheerful countenance he goes about whistling, 
and gives to friends and relatives timely notice of the approaching 
solemnity. The marriage oil and turmeric, without which no 
Bengali marriage can be celebrated, and with an infusion of the 
latter of which articles the parties about to be united, as well as 
their rejoicing friends, profusely rub their bodies and stain their 
clothes, the barber carries to neighbouring families. Who that 
has lived in a Bengali house a few days immediately before a 
wedding, and has witnessed the incessant noise, the agreeable 
confusion, the delicious disorder reigning everywhere, but must 
- have marked the important part played by our brother of the 
razor? He runs about trom one apartment to another, answers 
every call, and gives animation to each scene. His is the loudest 
— —* Taugh, his the merriest joke. On the wedding-day, and a 
— few hours before the solemn celebration, the barber takes out 
- his best razor and shaves the fore-head of the rejoicing bride- 
— groom. Nor is the barber’s wife unemployed on so interesting 
— — "an occasion. She gently scratches the nails of the fingers of the 
— — gay bride, takes the superfluous brawn of the soles of her feet, rubs 
— them with burnt brick, and points them with lac. While these 
- operations go on, what blessings do not both the barber and his 
- wife pour on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom ? To the 
latter the barber eulogizes the charms of the girl about to be his, 
patiating, with an eloquence which practised oratorsmightenvy, 
her gazelle-like eyes, her vermilion lips, her ele hant-like gait, 
her slender frame, while to the former the barber's wife holds 
it the prospect of heaps of gold, baskets full of ornaments, sons as 
indsome as Kirtz—the In à | 
— Due "The nuptial shaving over, t! e 
t e 
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to the celebration of rites which follow either ten, fiftéen, or 
thirty days after cremation, according as the deceased was a” 
Brahman, a Vaidya, ora Sudra. When mourning, Hindus do 
not change their clothes, do not partake of the dainties "at the table, | 
neither do they shave. On the 10th, the 15th, or the 30th day; 
as the case may be, the near relatives—the kith and kin of the 
deceased, assemble themselves together, and call for the services 
of the barber who, on such occasions, is rewarded with clothes, 
brass-pots, and money. Thus is the barber a ministering spirit 
in the critical seasons of birth, death, and marriage. at 
Hermes was in the Greek Pantheon, what ? Mercury was amo 
the gods of Pagan Rome, what Narad is to the immortals of In-- 
dra’s ‘heaven, that is a barber to Bengalees. Like Ahimaaz, the son ~ 
of Zadok, the Bengali barber is a = good man and cometh with | — 
good tidings." Is a ceremony to be performed i in a villigo Fg = 
an invitation to be given to a feast? Is a child born? Is a marriage - 
to be solemnized? On such occasions who carries the news but — 
our swift-footed, clear-headed and light-hearted brother of the — » 
strop? Happy men! to carry about "only glad tidings to the- 
children of men, to announce to rejoicing fathers the birth — 
new-born babes, to add hilarity to marriage festivity; to put 
end to the lamentations of sorrowing and bereaved relatives, ai 
thus to scatter sun-shine on the path of life! 
The Bengali barber has a merry heart. He talks everlasti bir 
ly, discoursing on all posgible subjects, glancing from ear 
heaven and from heaven back to earth, but delighting chiefi 
gossip, revealing the secrets of the Zenana, and pouring s 
scandal into the ear of malignity ;—on such matters h 
talk on to the end of the chapter unless sto pped by: 
cessities of his profession. His anecdotes, of which he 
plentiful store, of things new and old, he relates with a 7 
truly refreshing. His jokes—and he is full of them—are 
of the Joe Miller — stiff, unnatural, cold: but fresh, li 
and piquant. His laugh is not of the sardonic ws con 
of a show of the teeth,-a raising of the upper lip 2 d | 
the SY neither is it- what a Bengali calls a w 
lip-deep; but. it is the loud, clear, — 
jolliest — In a word the. Bengali li b 
in opo EE him, 1 ver | 
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The shrewdness of the barber has passed into a proverb. 
Whether it be that the sharpness of the tools he uses for the 
prosecution of his humble trade ha$ prodaced a corresponding 
sharpness of his mental powers, or that his professional contem- 
plation and manipulation of the cranium—the seat of the brain, 
and of the ** human face divine," have quickened his intellectual 
perceptions, whéther the one or the other or both be the cause 
—and we leave the matter to be decided by abler heads than 
ourselves—certain it ie that a barber is a most intelligent being. « 
The “cunning, barber” is a household phrase in Bengal. Cun- 
ning or canning (from can) as Carlyle often tells us, is indica- 
tive of mental power. Says the homely adage, **the crow 
‘is not more decidedly the most cunning of birds, the jackal of 
*quadrupeds, and Narad of gods, than the barber of rational 
*bipeds." In this respect the barber is said to present a striking 
contrast to the weaver. Our friend of the shuttle, says vene- 
rable tradition, puts his hands round a post, fills them with fried 
rice, and does not kngw how to take his hands’ back except 
by removing the post. He sees a field covered with the Saccha- 
rum Cylindricum, and, mistaking it for a field covered with z 
water, attempts to swim, and comes honfe with a bleeding body. 
- Our brother of the razor is no such simpleton. He passes a 
shuttle where a pin refuses to enter, drives a camel where there 
is not room enough for a needle to pass through, makes any- 
thing of anything, and is, without aJl controversy, the cleverest 
animal that ever walked on two legs. 
The barber's wife, who, in other countries, is quite a sine- 
eurist, exercises no less influence in the parliament of women 
than her husband in the assemblies of men. We have' already 


and toes of the ladies of Bengal, takes off the fleshy over-growth : 
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that the barber so universally liked by Bengalees for ** courtesy, 
‘humanity, and all the conversational and social graces which glad- 
‘den life,” is thoroughly detested by Ooriya Palki hearers. Whe- 
ther it is that a barber is looked upon as a sort of scavenger of 
humanity, or that his universally admitted cleverness is a sort 
of reproach to the proverbially stupid Ooriya bearer, it is a 
simple fact that the worthy gentlemen who bear us about 
on their shoulders will, for no inducement whatever, touch 
a. Palki with a barber in it. No doubt with the progress 
of liberalism and the decline of orthodoxy which charac« 
terize this free-thinking age of ours, Ooriya bearers may pos- 
sibly be found here and there, for high pecuniary consideration, 
to break throygh the time-honoured prejudice; but we are cer- 
tain no orthodox bearers of the right Jajapura class will ever 
doit. Like Charles Lamb we ourselves are rejoiced in the 
acquaintance of a ** truly polite and urbane friend" of the bar- 
ber-caste, though not in the trade. And it amused us not a little 
to hear our friend often say that he could never get a Palki for 
hire near his own house, for all the Ooriya bearers knew that he 
was of the barber-caste. Whenever he wanted a Palki he had 
to walk a:great distance from his house, and engage bearers who 
remained in blissful ignorance as to his caste. The oil-man and 
the washerman share. with the barber the Ooriya bearers? con- 
tempt. 

It is not a little remarkable that the members of the 
trade whose manifold. virtues we have thus attempted very 


a barber is always a barber to the end of the chapter. The 
reason of this is very likely to be found in the seantiness of the ~ - 
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Amr. V.—1. Standing Orders of the Department of Public 
Works; cempiled under the authority of the Most Noble the 
Marguis of Dalhousie, Governor General of India, in concert 
with the Military Board, by LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. T. 

" BOILEAU, Superintending Engineer, North Western Provinces. 
Roorkee. 1852. 

2. Code of Regulations for the Public Works Department under 
the Local Governments of Bengal, the North West Provinces, and 
the Punjaub, and for the Minor Administrations under the di- 
rect control of the Government of India. Published by au- 
thority. Calcutta. 1858. 


ONE of the first improvements that may be expected to follow 
ihe assumption by the Crown of the direct Government of In- 
dia, is a more vigorous prosecution of publie works. The ta- 

7 yourite agency for this seems at present to be the establishment 
of private guaranteed Companies; but however rapidly these 
may increase, there must still for many years bë left abundant 
room for the direct action of Government, even supposing that 
this is confined to works of necessity, and that the tinancial ad- 

= vantages to be gained by augmenting the otherwise inelastic re- 
—xenues, through the. Government itself undertaking the chief 
“execution of works of a remunerative character, are not perceiv- 

ed, and adopted. At any rate the ** Public Works Department” 

— already includes an enormous number of officials, and if it be 
—— not extended, it certainly is not likely to be diminished. Its 
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and this being so, it will be sufficient to shew the defects to 
afford the presumption that they should be removed. While ~ 
with those parts of the machine which do not work well, bu£ 
which have*been introduced «s reforms, a more careful procedure 
becomes necessary ; it will be jncumbent on the reformer in euch 
cases, not only to expose the defects, but to offer a remedy. 

The first thing, then, to be noticed is, that Public Works in 
their proper sense may be said to have had no place in India till 
within the last ten years. The department dignified by that 
name was in truth merely ndureubi in the conservancy of the — 
various Grovernment buildings, Military and Civil, scattered over = 
the country, and which are ‘only public works in the sense of not 
being private ones. A few roads had certainly been construct- 
ed here and there, but in a desultory unsystematic way, and al-  — 
most entirely as Military undertakings. They were generally 
commenced, indeed, in the first instance by. the Quarter-Master 
General's department, and were first avowedly made over to the 
Public Works Department in 1825. “Fhe embankments in^ 
Bengal form no exception to our. rule, since they were held to be 
of a strictly conservative character, not a means for augmenting 
the Government revenues, but for maintaining them at their level; 
and they had been in use before we took possession of the coun- |. 
try.* The title of“ Publie Works Department" was therefore 
a misnomer. It was in fact one of the Military establishments - 
of the Government, its officers being chiefly employed in the'con- 
servancy of Military buildings, and works connected with them, 
and having also the care of the Civil buildings in their respe 
tive neighbourhood as an economical arrangement. And accor 
ingly, even as late as 1854, when the principle of publie - wor 
had come to be largely recognised, and the Civil element ` 
been largely introduced among the officers of the departm 
this Military organization still existed, and its proceedings we 
all conducted through the Military branch of the Segre aaa 

The. first public work in the proper sense of the : | 
.the great Ganges Canal, which was fairly commence: 
and from: this year may also be dated d he ir introdv ctio: 
Officers into the department, a measure w | 
proved its organization, and has proved a 
service of the — "Close: ; — Ge 
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followed the annexation of Pegu in 1853, when the physical im- 
provement of that country engazed the keenest consideration of 
the Governor General, Lord Dalhousie, and with the happiest 
results. From this time the material progress of* India has 
largely occupied the attention ofthe Indian Government both 
here and at home, and the prosecution of publie works, in their 
proper sense, has become a recognised part of the duty of the 
State. 

In connection with this amended state of things, a thorough 
reform in the agency for conducting these works became obvi- 
ously necessary, and has been prosecuted steadily from 1854 to the 
present time. The first and radical chante was the extinction 
of the Military Board, which was the managing head of the 
department, its organization as a professional and Civil branch 
of the service, and the creation of a separate bureau fór public 
works at the seat of Government. These changes bring as 
nearly to the present state of things, but before enquiring into 
this state, we must glance briefly back uponthe oldconstitution, 

_ the leaven of which still largely pervades it. 

The Military Board, which was the controlling authority over 
all Public Works, was originally constituted to manage the dif- 
ferent Financial Departments of the Army, of which the con- 
Struction and conservancy of Military buildings was one. It 
was usually formed of four or five Members, who were the heads 
“respectively of the Departments over which the Board presided, 
but who had no control, otherwise than in their capacity as 
oo over their own branches of the service. The, Chief 

eer was always liable to be overruled on any engineering 
= question by the united opinions of the Commissary General and 

e Commandant of Artillery, and the others were similarly 

placed with regard to their departments. Moreover, the Board 
d been originally. established to audit and cAeck expenditure, 
d all its traditions referred to economy and reduction rather 
; outlay, so that any thing like a judicious expenditure for 
"future returns was opposed to its principles. In addition to its 
“vicious constitution the Board was further ineffective from being 
ov — with work. It provided the same machinery for con, 
ng ‘the enormous duties of the Empire in 1854 that it pos- 
in 1800, and further, its position in a corner of the pre- 
ncy | iade the necessary references from the Officers subordi- 
e to it excessively tedious. and protracted. Eggs. paie 
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per, and they should have formed the most efficient part of the 
system. There were however too few of them, there were only 
seven for the enormous Bengal Presidency, most of whom had 

cnormouse districts which they could with difficulty visit once a 
year; thus their superintendence became too often merely no- 
minal, and themselves mere vehicles for correspondence. 

The last link in the chain was the Executive Engineer. "The ~ 
circle of a Superintending Engineer was divided into a number 
of divisions, each under the charge of an Executive Engineer or 
officer. A division comprised a Military Cantonment, or a 

group of stations, or a line of road or canal,’and in this division 

the Executive combined the duties of engineer, builder, survey- - 
or, clerk of works and contractor, and accountant. It was his 
duty to prepare the designs and estimates for all works required 
to be executed in his division, and on their being sanctioned, to 
construct them, having first in most cases, and except im the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Presidency, to prepare the ne- 
cessary materi ials with his own establishment. He had also to 
keep the accounts of all expenditure, for the whole of which he | 
was personally responsible, in a very detailed and complicated” 
form, and until the account of each work was rendered by way |= 
of a bill drawn on the Government, and this Bill was passed by — 


the Military Board, (which was never done unless 1t tallied satis- — 
faetorily with the estimate, not only in regard to the total sum, 
but with the different parts of the estimate, item peritem,) the — 
whole oh the money advanced to him remained at his pe 

debit. he Executive Engineer had occasionally the | 
of one or more Assistants 1f his charge was ver yg 
for the heavy and complicated accounts, which too n 
the most burdensome portion of his work, he had no bett 
than could be derived from ignorant ill-trained clerks. T 
cutive officers were either ap pointed from the Corps of. x 
or from the Artillery and ins. It was repeatedly à orc 
the Home Government that the duties of the departmer 
be confined: as much as possible to the former, but as t 
never been for the last forty years enough engineers 
appointments, these instructions. have « Seed o ? 
ed, and indeed. latterly _ the engineers formed ly 2 
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stances, and the want of qualified men, more often of course from 
their having interest. 

The faultiness of such a system is made sufficiently clear by 
observing that it is the very last which any one creating a new 
department would ever think of establishing, but its defects 
were chiefly the growth of time, or rather the progress of the 
age liad left it behind. No one in the present day would dream 
of proposing to entrust the management of a vast scientific de- 
partment to a board of gentlemen whose only qualifications: 
were respectability and ace, but when the Military Board was 
‘established, Boards were the favorite vehicles of Government 
for every thing. So also, the tendency in. the present day 
is to require a special training for almost every employment, 
and the pursuit of an engineer is particularly held, every- 
where but in India, to require in those who follow it a regu- 
lar professional education, and .the undivided attention ~ of 

- a lifetime to gain aptitude in it. But at the end of the last 
‘century, there was no-such recognised profession as the en- 

—.— gineers; engineering works were comparatively of a very simple 
—.— “kind; aud were generally executed in an empirical hap-hazard 
: fashion by those "whom chance threw in the way of doing them. 

A few distinguished men there were, such as Smeaton, who might 

- “really - claim: to be called engineers, but generally the engineer 
- — or land-surveyor had little scientific knowledge or experience to 
— distinguish him from any other class of men. . It is not surpris- 
E sie therefore, that similar pursuits should not be held in, greater 
— td hore in India, particularly as the engineering works construct- 

— ere were generally of a very simple character. 

— "But by far the greatest inconveniehce of the system we have 
| sketched arose, not from its machinery being defeetive in its 
king, but from its conservative anti-promressional tendencies. 

Mil ey Board being originally created to watch and con- 
expenditüre of public money, and to check extravagance | 

y outlay of the departments subordinate to, it, its 
licy was to retrench and stop expenditure, and 
tiny to he its duty towards every other branch of 
ca] It was no Eotmerioaie Dake re, that it should exer- 
lar feeling towards the Public Works Department. 
cedure. T in consonance 
| ll proposals for im- 
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ductive of most hurtful delay, independent of the vicious princi- 
ples on which that Board was organised. 4^ 2 

But a nuisance is often tolerated because no one sees the way 
to remove it, and the Board might have flourished to this. day, 
had not experience in the Purjaub shewn how well it could be 
done without. The Board of Administration received authority, 
on the annexation of that province, to undertake the construction 
of their own Civil Works, and a large expenditure was sanetion- 
ed for the purpose. The Pnunjaub Government undertook the 
duty in a thoroughly liberal and enlightened spirit, and having 
fortunately.entrusted the execution of their designs to an en- 
gineer of enlarged views and rare energy, the result far exceed- 
ed anything what had ever before been seen in India; in four or 
five years the Punjaub, in material progress, had already Out- 
stripped Bengal, our oldest possession, and bade fair to overtake 
the North West Provinces. This shewed what could be done 
when the tedious routine of the Board system was removed and 
a proper professional organisation substituted. The other subor- 
dinate governments became eager for similar independence, and 
a Commission was appointed by Lord Dalhousie to prepare a 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Public Works system. Dhs = 
Commission, which consisted of Mr. Charles Allen of the Civil — 


Service, Major Kennedy, formerly of the Royal Engineers, and 


Baker of the Bengal Engineers, sat in 1g51, and presented their « = 
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be brought to the aid of the Government, which it wanted at 
present. Secondly, they recommended the appointment of a 
professional accountant to every executive oflice, to relieve the 
engineer of the drudgery of accounts and set him free for his 
proper engineering duties. The Commissioners did not offer any 
detailed proposals for a system 6f accounts, but confined them- 
selves to a few obvious suggestions for simplifying the procedure. 
They probably felt that though the engineers might be relieved 
in details, the accounts would still be best made up in the office 
where the money was disbursed, or at any rate that radical 
changes of this kind in a vast Department should be made with 
great caution, and would require more time and space to eflect 
than they could give. 

These recommendations were warmly supported by the Go- 
vernor General, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. 
‘They were carried into effect in 1854, or rather we should say, 
a modified form of them was adopted, for between the publica- 
tion of the report and jts adoption, a change of views seems to 
have taken place in those who were entrusted with the reorga- 

J. misation, and the department in its present form, which we now 
"propose to examine, differs a good deal from the ideal recom- 

- mended by the Commission. 

— And first with regard to the Chief Engineer. A fatal 
— — error, and .one which the exercise of a very little know- 
— ledge of human nature should have prevented, was made 
— at the outset. Instead of making him the confidential ad- 
— ar of the local governor in the business of his own depart- 
reporting direct to him and taking his orders direct from 
he is forced to communicate through the ®eccretary of the 
Government. We fail to perceive the smallest advantage 
obtained from this arrangement, while the disadvantages 
bvious. Either the Secretary must consent to be a mere 
lium of communication, giving no opinions, and using no = 
uence one way or the other, and such a Secretary no mortal 
n will eyer make, or he will have opinions of his own, and - 
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ness so apt to bé engendered and so hard to avoid in any long 
continued official correspondence between two departments, 
would be avoided by placing the Chief Engineer in direct comi- ^ 
munication with Government, and making ‘him’ virtually its Se- 
cretary in his Department. ‘Another great advantage of this 
arrangement would be a further saving “of correspondence with 
the Supreme Government. At presént the Chief Engineer 
reports to the Secretary of the Local Government, who general- : 
ly forwards the report, with the opinion of that Government, 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Public 
Works Department. Since the amount of reference of this Kind” ~ 
is very great, there would be a manifest saving of time and cor- — 
respondence if the Chief Engineer were himself the vehicle of 
communication between the two Governments, and we are una ble 
to see any corresponding disadvantage to be apprehended. ~~ 
The second necessary improv ement is to relieve the Chief Ent 
cineer from all matters of accounts. His present combination 
of duties is a relic of the old barbarous.system. The Military ~ 
Board which was primarily a Board of audit, came gradually to — 
be the head professional authority-in engineering, and from ~ 
Their long continuance in the performance of these duties; ~~ 
it seems at last to be thought that some peculiar necessity exists ~~ 
for combining. the two functions in one, that the head — 
ing authority. must also be the Auditor. But if the | 
considered without prejudice by those who are practic — a oS 
versant with the working of the machine, they will perceive abo 
no prima facie reason exists for making such an arra Ht. 
On the contrary, the presumption is all the other way, 
the economy of division of employments is better un 
Therefore to bind down the Chief Engineer, who itis 
is the fittest man for his post, with a mass of ccc 
which might be dealt with equally well by men of less ai 
and on smaller salaries, merely because the confessec 
ent board was so constituted, is merely to bring into the 
ed system some of the worst defects of the old. - The 
gineer must undoubtedly have a control over 
his establishment, but there is not the smalles 
on that account the responsible account 
which. che virtually is at present. | A. separate 
Auditor should be appoi ted for the accom 
the Chief E inc Share of th: tof 
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we are persuaded that such a system may be framed, to work far 
better than the present one;* we shall notice the main point to 
be attended to when we come to the question of accounts, 

The Chief, Engineer, even when relieved of the accounts, will 
still have a large quantity of office business to work through. 
'Phis is one great misfortune in many other departments as well 
as in this, that when a man has made himself valuable by his ex- 
perience in the field, we put him at a desk, and never allow 
him to employ his practical knowledge again. Of course the 
head of any large department must have a great deal of corres- 
pondence to get through, and no system can be framed which 
will stop: it, but it would be something gained if it were placed 
on record by authority, that the correspondence and office works 
are not the main object and end of a man's duty, as they are too 
often thought to be, but necessary evils; and that the Chief 
Engineer should make it his aim to occupy as far possible the 
relative position held by the leading Civil Engineers at home 
with reference to the work under their supervision, and to con- 

- sider this part of his duties as more important than the routine 
—— ofthe bureau, which at Present usually takes the place of every- 
-~ — thing else. e 


E Ade 


sociated with the Chief Engineer are the Superintending 


- Engineers. We have already remarked that these officers are 
— - better placed than any others in the department. They have 
—neither the overwhelming business of the chief nor the'wearying 
accounts of the Executive Engineers, but their time is available 

— for their proper functions as Engineers, to superintend the 
- designing and execution of works in their circles. Unfortunate- 
ly, their. value is destroyed by the enormo@s extent of their 
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— — œrcles which contain each from twelve to sixteen executive di- 
ms, many of the latter being larger than an English county. 
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all correspondence was addressed to the Chief Engineer; the 
Superintending Engineers had no authority but what they might 
acquire by force of character, and in fact they were too often 
mere cyphers, or vehicles for passing on correspondence. The 
defects of this arrangement were found so great that a reac- 
tion has set in the other way, and we understand it has lately 
been ordered that the Superintending Engineers are to live again 
in the centre of their circles, and to have s specific powers of their 
own. Here again will arise the evil of too many channels of cor- 
respondence, delay in reference, and divided authority, while the 
main defect of the overgrown circles remains as before. 

But it may be safely “predicated that no administrative scheme ~ 
will work well which starts with c chief and two deputies. Tf the 
latter haYe independent powers, and refer only difficult points to 
their head, there will not be sufficient references from the zwo to 
keep him properly employed, and the burden of the work will o 
fall on the deputies. If on the other hand they are only to re- — 
cord and report, they save the chief of the department scarcely  __ 
at all, every question has to be settled*ultimately by him; and 
they have served only to delay businegg This last has, we EE | 
lieve, been the predicament of the Public Works Department dur 
ing the last five years; the work would have been done quite nnm P= 
expéditiously and efficiently had there been only the Chief En- 
gineer, while the superintendence has been too scattered — i 
casional to be at all effective. But the numbers speak for them-  — 
selves. To have one man looking after two, and the two look- 
ing after thirty, 1s primd facie a bad distribution of force. ites 

Nor is the distribution of the Executive pues AT 
economical ones It will be readily understood fi rom. 
gone before that the duties ofan Executive Engi retty 
much alike in every division. Each Engineer has to’ eae sn and 
construct the works of every description that are required a 
and although there is to a certain extent a division of emp 
ments, as roads and canals are kept as distinct charges 
districts through whieh they run, and haye separate € 
ments for their superintendence, still in the ord iry iti 
divisions which form the bulk of the department,-the duties c 
the Engineer vary but little. An Assistant Eng gi sual 
his promotion to Executive Engineer after 
years’ service, and. he gi —— * 
Jate UE pir : a general rule ce 
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not uncommon to sce the heaviest divisions, such as some of the 
large military stations in the’ Punjaub, held by young officers of 
five or six years’ service, while old Captains on the eve of pro- 
motion were occupying the older stations where there was com- 
paratively little to do: anyhow the plan which gives the old and 
young officer exactly the same ind of employment cannot be 
judicious. Jt would plainly be undesirable, even if the latter 
had received the best preparatory training, for he must constant- 
_ ly be meeting with difficulties for the mastering of which he has 
no experience to guide him ; but it must be still worse when men 
have had little or. no proper training. On the present system 
the Executive Engineer, no matter who he may be, is expected 
to be capable of designing and constructing every work in his 
division, and to-be an expert and accurate accountant, and all. 
without any assistance, for the Superintending Engineer, as at 
present constituted, is almost powerless to help him. = 
The evils of such a system are great.. First, faulty designs 
must be the consequence of unqualified designers. It is true that 
those for buildings which have been sanctioned, are submitted to 
the correction and altegation of the Chief Engineer; but that 
designs should first be prepared by competent persons would 
-mamifestly be preferable.* But besides the regular business of 
a division, there must be always a great deal of building going 
on of an emergent nature for which there is not time to submit 
regular designs, and in these cases there is at present no guaran- 
; tee for their being good ones. Moreover in regard to the execu- 


— necessary to enlarge on the importance of frequent inspections by 
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this reticence is connected with a great deal of the delay in en- 
rineering operations so often complained of, especially in the de- 
| Ly in preparing preliminary designs and projects. 

But if men are too soon pi c ed in the position we have been 
describing, the system is equally faulty in keeping them too long 
in it. -After a short apprenticeship as assistants, officers fre- 
quently remain twenty years without any promotion in position, 
(they do get promotion in pay) performing the same kind of 
work. , Their duties become at last very wearisome, especially 
the accounts, and so they are apt to lose their professional zeal 
as they become old in the department ; instead of seeking for 
the posts of difficulty, they too often settle down in the places 
where there is least to do, content to take things as easily as 
possible until their time comes for promotion, for which when 
it does come, they are then too often unfit. 

The changes which we propose to make in the present system 
will therefore be already gleaned in part from the foregoing re- 
marks. The executive divisions should remain as at present, 
but over every three or four, a Superintendent should be ap- 
pointed, who would be able from the limited extent of his circle, 
to give a really efficient supervision over every work going on 
in it. The Executive Engineer would be the ** Resident En- 
gineer,” to construct the work in his divi ision, and to keep the 
accounts of his expenditure, but he would have nothing to do 
with the preparation of designs, a'duty for which no man can 
be qualified at first starting. He will be sure of having the con- 
stant advice and direction in all difficulties of one more experi- 
enced than himself, and he will have the cheering prospect of 
becoming a Superintendent of works himself in from twelve to. 
fifteen years, when he will be quit of the drudgery of account 
keeping, and have all his time available for real engineerin 
duties, instead of having as at present to look forward to twice 
that number of years without any change, to be followed by — 
promotion which takes him away from his profession, and. pau 
him at the head of a mere office for correspondence. 

The advantages in the change we propose appear so — 
that we are surprised it has never been thought of and adopted - 
before. At present you may often see a young —— NE 
months’ standing holding one division, and a grey-headed Cap- - = 
tain the next, each doing exactly the same Enid of work, iand> = 
each receiving an infinitesimal quantity of — eue [ 
funetionary five or six hundred miles off, with a € er — 
who has nothing to do with the c d xo 
province except on paper, hopelessly att 
an amount of business which V an 2 
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With our plan the drudgery would be chiefly at the outset, 
as it ought to be. The Engineer would certainly have still to 
keep aecounts. For this there is no help, the man who spends 
the money must be the responsible person, but he will be better 
looked after and helped than at present, he will not have 
duties placed on him for which he is unfit; while in time, as his 
services become more valuable, he will be raised into a higher 
position where the experience he has gained will have a larger 
sphere'to aet in, and where the relief from accounts will give 
him more time for the practice and study of his profession. 

Such a plan as this will go far to obviate the crying want for 
more engineers, since the services of those in the Department 
will be much more economically applied than at present. It 
will be essential that the superimtendencies are not made too 
large (these, by the way, will be most aptly called divisions, and 
the present divisions districts) otherwise the old evil will be re- 
newed. In our view of the case, no Superintendent should have 
more than five, and generally he should have only three or four 
executive divisions under him. Thus, for example, the North 
West Provinces are divided at present into 17 executive di- 
wisions, but of these many should be sub-divided, as they com- 

fise out-stations which would better placed directly under the 
Superintendent, since the functions of an Executive Engineer 
involving constant presence at his own works and offices, are 
altogether opposed to effective superintendence of a distant out- 
station. These 17 divisions are under two Superintending 
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Superintending Engineers, as at present constituted, would be 


no longer.required. ‘ihe new Superintendents might be advan- 
taceously divided into two grades, on 700 and 800 Rupees staff 

salury réspec tively, and as there would be so many more of these, 
giving increased promotion, the present grade of first elass engi- 


neer might also be abolished. 

The Chief Engineer, as will be presently explained, is no 
longer to have the non-professional duty of auditing accounts. 
on his hands, and will thus have his whole time available for his 
proper work. He will be also in direet communication with 
the Government of the province, and its organ of communica- 
tion with the Government of India, whereby a large amount of 
correspondence and a great saving in office establishment will 
be made, for at present each local Government has a large Pub- 
lic Work office, which fills pretty much the relative position to- 
wards that of the Chief Engineer that the Board of Control 
occupied in regard to the old "Court of Directors.: At the same 
time the Chief Engineer will not be in the position of a Secreta- 
ry, in respect of being an irresponsible agent to convey and re- 
ceive the opinions of others, but will have the control às at pre-  — 
sent of his department within certain defined limits, beyond - 
which he will have to take the orders of the Government. Doc- 
trinaires may doubtless be found to object to this plan, as oppos- — 
ed to the customary ideas on the relations of departments, but 
if the powers of the Chief Engineer, are.distinctly laid down — 
the outset, there should be no practical difficulty in working it, 
while the saving of time will be immense, to say. nothing of the — 
advantage of suppressing the state of chronic irritation that | 
before now characterized the relations of the: local governm ent 
and its engineer department. . — — 

In those provinces which would have, iles the proposed sys- | 
tem, more than five Superintendents, it would still be necesse 
for the Chief Engineer to have some assistance in working 
machine effectively. The reports and plans that would come 
trom half a dozen of the new divisions, would be very numer: "ous 
these, as tHere would be no Superintending Engineer, s w 
come directly to the Chief Engineer and would be pr 
more than he could manage, since his general business. | 
much it may be lightened by relieving him from — 
must always be very considerable. W. D y herefore. 
number of divis visions under him amounts or more, he 
have the assistance IBEX 
ly a deputy, 
and not as at p 
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authority in such limits as the latter might delegate. He 
would have no separate office or records, nor even separate” 
numbers of office letters, and no official communication with 
the Chief Engineer. In practice, the latter would probably 
make over to him the charge of three or more divisions of su- 
perintendence, in which he would perform the functions of the 
Chief Engineer, referring such points as the latter might direct 
him to do; it being understood however that the Chief Engi- 
neer's decision is supreme apd final in every case, as he should 
also be wholly responsible. We should thus have the advantage 
of a Board in the means of getting collective opinions, without 
its concomitant drawbacks of divided counsels and absence of 
responsibility, and we should have to a certain extent the divi- 
sion of labor which exists in the present system without its ac- 
companying delays and expensive establishments for correspon- 
dence. 

We can fancy that objectors will be found to such a scheme. 
They will urge the liability of the higher authority to be com- 
promised through the irresponsible acts of his Junior, or that 
a man jealous of power may keep the business too much to him- 
self, or that if the chief is indolent, the deputy may obtain the 
‘virtual direction of his duties, or generally that a clashing and 
jarring is sure to arise where the duties of two officials in such 
constant contact are not clearly defined. We reply to the last 
assumption, that their relative positions are perfectly well defined. 
The deputy will have authority only through its being placed 
in him by the chief; the latter will have in his records immediate 
access to the acts of the former, and the power of immediate 
check and control over them. Undoubtedly then he is respon- 
sible, as he deserves to be, for all that the former may do, and 
further, we may remark that the majority of official men have 
learnt by the time they reach such Situations, to exercise for- 
= — bearance and good sense. It will be obviously for the interest 
= of the Chief Engineer to distribute the work fairly between 
— himself and his deputy, and to take care that the views of the 
J government of which he is the agent are carried out by the lat- 
— . ter. The good sense of the deputy will lead him to conduct the 
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the separation of the accounts from the duties proper of engineer- 
ing. ‘This may be done entirely as regards the Chief Engineer's 
office; but with the Executive Engineer the relief can only be 
partial, though it still may be considerable. . To explain this we 
must briefly "touch on the question of accounts, though the sub- 
ject is suc :h a large one that we cannot do more than briefly notice 
its main points, “and®we fear that by no treatment can we make 
the subject very interesting. 

We have already stated that the Engineer, under the Military 
Board and its system, had the whole management and care of ac- 
counts of his expenditure; he was debited with all monies receiv- 
ed on account of a work, and eventually got rid of the hability by 
drawing a bill on the Government for the cost, upon its comple- 
tion. It will re eadily be understood that any accounts involving 
large dealings with day laborers, and of materials which are con- 
stantly undergoing a charge of value and form, must always be 
of a complicated and intricate character. Accounts of work will 
indeed be usually more intricate than mercantile ones, for while 
the goods of the merchant remain invariable in form, a hogshead 
always a hogshead, a bale of cotton always a bale of cotton, the 
materials on the Engineer’s books are constantly going through a 
process of change. The mud worked up into a sun-dried brick gra- 
dually becomes transferred, after mixture with other materials, into — — 
the finished masonry wall. 'The tree purchased while growing inthe - 
forest is first enhanced in price by the cost of felling it, and Borthen a 
by the cost of transferring it to the place where it is- required. 
When sawn up into logs or planks, the fractional cost of the 
tree which represents the value of each log or plant, dstobe — 
increased by a part of the sawyer's wages, of the wear 
of his tools, and further by a share of the cost of the shed built - 
to protect it from the weather, and of the watchman's pay who 
looks after it. After this, it will probably be worked up for 
use with other materials, the prices of which have been deter- 
mined.in an equally complicated way, the price of —— whole 
combined into a manufactured state being further inoren dby. 
the cost of the labor to do so. So with hme, cemen 
and all other materials. To keep exact accounts of the 
all these transitions, and to be able to shew what F 
at every stage of the operation, involve. — | 
very complieated and difficult che ‘acter. | 
with contractors and day laborers, t * 
accounts, require method : 
readily understood that w 
to be considered a — ry 
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mechanical kind. which could be equally well performed by a 
less educated person, is to be deprecated, as causing a loss of in- 
tellectual power, but to a certain extent the system is unavaida- 
ble. So long as an Engineer has to execute works, so long he 
must pay for them, and paying for them, he must aecount for his 
payments; there is no way of evading this, but a good deal may 
be done to lighten the burden, and make if more endurable than 
it has been hitherto. Nor again is it possible to simplify the 
accounts; in the sense of making them shorter, or carrying them 
through fewer books and forms. If they are to be accounts at 
all, they must always be complicated and voluminous in details, 
though the general principles may be, as they should be, perfect- 
lv simple. But several causes have heretofore rendered them 
complex and tedious beyond what was either necessary or desir- 
able. 

Firstly, the rules of the department required that the bill 
rendered on the completion of a work should correspond minute- 
ly with the estimate submitted before its commencement, no 
reasonable latitude being permitted for variations in the design 
while the work was constructing; or perhaps it may be more 
correct to-say that such deviations were permitted, but that they 
necessitated a tedious explanation in a tabular form which it was 
exceedingly difficult to frame. Thus the preparation of a bill 
came often to be looked on as a dreadful operation, to be avoid- 
Further, a most unfair rule was main- 
tained that a bill should not only be within the estimate for a 






1 le this absurd rule prevailed, it was tacitly admitted,by the 
thorities that the item of a bill EE be adjusted, so that — 
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construction might extend over several years.. This would haye 
been chiefly mischievous only im augmenting the mass of ac- 
counts in an office, and the money responsibility of an officer, had 
he always rematned to finish the work himself and submit his bill, 
but of late years especially, the exigencies of the service have led 
to frequent transfers of officers at short interyals, and it has 
not been uncommon to meet men who have large outstanding 
debits- against them tor unclosed accounts in three or four differ- 
ent offices. It is true that the regulations of the department 


_required an officer on quiting a division to prepare bills for the 


portions of works construeted by him up to date. But in many 
cases he was ordered away suddenly for emergent duty, and 
even if he were not, to prepare such bills supposes that the ac- 
counts were closed up to date, which by the very nature of ac- 
counts was an impossibility.* l 
But the principal reason for: the delay and embarrassment 
which the accounts generally occasioned arose, we believe, from 
the majority of othcers not knowing how tọ keep them. The - 
management or rather mismanagement of accounts, like every 
other business under the old Indian system, was supposed to 
require no special knowledge or training, and as men are slow to — 
confess themselves unable to do what the majority of those about — 
them profess to find perfectly easy, it was scarcely to be expect- — — 
ed that any cry for reform should come from within. Bu — 
Book-keeping, though not a science of indefinite extent, or having, 
like Mathematics; difficulties which only certain minds can over- - 
come, has yet its main principles which cannot be violated with — 
impunity, and these few men are likely to find out by them 
selves; most of its operations admit of being done in one de 
best way, and«to know this way is to be saved a great de 
useless labor. The Military Board, which was only 
Audit, kept no books, and it laid down no system of book 
the officers of the department;'it had indeed establishe 
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with vastly unnecessary complication of books, and requiring 
the constant attention of the ofticer himself; while others, in 
whom the bump of order was probably imperfectly developed, 
never succeeded in establishing any system athll. In the lat- 
ter case the preparation of the bill atter a work was finished, 
was of course an almost hopeless task, and if ever accomplished, 
involved an amount of mental labor that. properly applied, 
would have made the unhappy officer a finished accountant. 
Lastly, we,must not omit the aggravating circumstance that, 
from press of work, the Board was greatly in arrears in auditing 
such accounts as ever came before it. 

This explanation has been necessary to understand how mat- 
ters stand at present. The Commission knew well that in In- 
dia the man who spends the money must be the one to account 
for it, that the Engineer must also be the responsible accountant, 
however uneconomical the distribution of labor may apparently 
be; but assuming this to be fixed they suggested several means 
of lightening his labor. The principal of these were ;—Ist, a more 
rapid audit, which they proposed effecting by having a separate 
audit office for each province, and by permitting a greater lati- 
tude in the difference between the estimate and bill, thus ren- 
dering the preparation of the latter easier ; 2nd, that every exe- 
cutive officer should be properly imstructed in the principles of 
account-keeping ; 3rd, that a responsible accountant should be 
attached to every office to relieve the Engineer from the main 
drudgery of the books and give him more time for his engineer- 
ing duties. The first of these proposals has been carried out 
under the present system; as regards the second, things remain 
much as they were then; the third reform has been sought to 
be effected in a different way. . 


‘ment, to appoint an Accountant to every two or three executive 
offices, instead of to each one. This proposition tgok off the 
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central office, who has thus only to deal with the numerical 
quantities of the articles under his charge; the Contractors’ ac- 
counts are also ledgered there, and the Engineers expen- 
diture is audited month by month. We have not space to 
diseuss here the respective merits and demerits of the new 
system as compared with the old; there is a great deal to be said 
on both sides, and to do justice to the subject, which is a highly 
important one and on which depends in great measure the effi-, 
ciency of publie works' management throughout the country, 
would require an Article in itself. We may remark however 
that by the new plan a uniformity of system must of necessity 
be established, and the accounts are dealt with and worked up 
by an efficient well trained office, so that the bungling and con- 
fusion which characterized the executive offices-of former days 
will be prevented. Undoubtedly too, a more rapid audit will 
be practicable than used to obtain. On the other hand it must 
be admitted that the old school has some grounds for prophesying 
failure, or at any rate that the system of centralisation will not 
produce all the advantages which its admirers expect, though 
this may happen from their expecting too much, not because it 
is not an advance on former practice. Under the old plan, the 
Engineer virtually audited the accounts of the disbursing Agents 
subordinate to him. This duty is now performed by the central 
office, the original accounts being forwarded to it through the — 
Engineer, and as a mere question of audit the alteration is plain- s= 
ly objectionable, Since the central office has not thesame means of 
comparing the accounts with the work done which the Engineer —— 
on the spot possessed. Those who anticipate from the new syst  - 
m cie en: ir E — 


tem as a set off against this, that it will give the Engineer. 





















relief from accounts, will be disappointed. No system that can _ 
be devised will remove responsibility from him who has to spend. 
the money; it may save lins from the worry of stock — 
and bil making, but as long as he has heavy running account: = 
with contractors, so long must he keep a ledger, and to be pro- Žž 
perly informed on the state of ħis division between the int tae 
of receiving the different statements of his accounts from the — 
central office, he must keep at least a number of office E 
randa, which will be little less troublesome than reg 
Those too, who look for an immediate audit as the fir 
system, will certainly be disappointed. Such a thin 
ble. With the large extent of most divisions 
out-stations where the disbursements m 
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punctuality and exactness;* to ensure their being so, an in- 
creased- establishment would be necegsary, costing more than 
the gain would be worth. A delay or irregularity in the sub- 
mission of the accounts from one sub-division, throws out the 
accounts of the whole division, and delays their audit; in such 
cases we believe it is intended to keep to the letter of the rule, 
by auditing only the accounts that are sent up properly, and re- 
‘trenching the remainder, but this is of course merely the shadowy 
not the substance of an effective audit. We think also that the 
new systém is fairly chargeable with not being carried out in its 
entirety, and so being unnecessarily complicated. At present 
all retrenchments in the accounts of a subordinate are made in the 
first stance against the Executive Engineer, who recovers 
them from thé former, so also all credits passed for works in the 
division ġo through the Engineer's books, and his office is thus in 
point of fact a central oflice itself for the collection of the ac- 
counts of his subordinates, and we confess we can perceive no 
insuperable objection to extending the principle of the new sys- 
tem to its logical result, by dealing directly between the central 
office and the original disbursers, and limiting the Executive 
Engineers share to advancing cash to them and checking their 
abstracts. 

Still, on the whole, the present system must be admitted, to be 
an improvement on the old system or rather want of system, 
though we conceive it to be very far from the best that could be 
framed, and we think it to be regretted that an attempt was not 
first made to reform the latter on the plan suggested by the 
Commission, of making each executive office thoroughly effici- 

- ent in itself, since from the necessity we have explained of still 
|. partially OE up a double set of books, and the increased lia- - 
ins Rs multiplicity of reference which must accrue as the ac- 
counts go farther from the fountain head before they are worked 
EE up, the present system must always be an expensive one, L 
- — Another reform which remains to be introduced, is the*conso- 
—  *Jidation of all the clerks in the public works offices into one es- 
ment through which promotion should go according to 
. At present each executive officer entertains his own 
lerks and can dismiss them at pleasure, a system full of defects. - 
f course where the tenure of a situation is so uncertain, a pro- 
Teher ‘rite of pay, must Be giyani Aled: since. thane 
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is no certainty, nor even any definite prospeet of promotion for 
the clerks, they will on this ground also require comparatively 
higher pay on first taking the situations, just as no Ensign would 
come to India for two hundred Rupees a month, if he had only a 
chance of becoming a Lieutenant. But the worst part of the 
present hand to mouth plan is that all the offices in the country 
are bidding against each other, and there is thus a eonstant ten- 
dency to a rise of wages without any corresponding increase of 


efficiency. This is not the effect of free trade in baboos, or of 
unlimited competition, but simply because Government is con- 
stantly bidding against itself through its own ofhcers.* = 


We have known the head clerk of an office on 40 Rupees a 
month, enticed away to be head of the office of an adjacent di- 
vision, where the duties were not a whit more difficult, but 
where the pay had lately been raised to 100 Rupees, without 
the smallest reason, and we could mention a dozen similar cases, 
where nothing has been gained in efficiency and no new men 
brought in, but where the wages of those have been increased 
who were perfectly satisfied with what they were getting be- 
fore.* This has been going on until now the rate of clerks pay 
is not only relatively, but actually higher than in England, and 
a half-educated baboo who is incapable of drafting the smallest 
letter, will often be met with in the receipt of a better salary  - 
than*& well-educated gentleman in a similar capacity in London 
receives, to say nothing of the ordinary income of a curate. ^. 

We would therefore classify all the clerks of the publie works 
offices of each province into one list, having a few good prizes 
(which would be chiefly in the audit offices,) and with such in ~ 
prospect for men to obtain with some degree of certainty, there 
would be no difficulty in getting able candidates. The esta- — 
blishment. might be divided into an upper and lower grade, con- - 
sisting of accountants and writers respectively, and superior can- - 
didates might be allowed to enter the upper class at once, though | 
generally it would be supplied by deserving men from amon 
the writers, Since the number of writers must constant 
fluctuate “with the work to be done, it would be undesir 
fix too particularly the numbers of each grade ; all that w« 
required to effect our proposed reform would be to fix the 


















ber per cent. on each scale of pay, which would eave th 
blishment sufficiently elastic and would" stop thei "recu. 
and anomalies that are now common. — * 
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would be of great service to officers who have to undertake sud- 
denly the construction of new stations. At present an officer 
so Circumstanced has to pick up his clerks the best way he can; 
at first, when he wants them most he has no one, and thus it 
often happens that before he has organised a proper establish- 
ment, he is already hopelessly in arrears, which embarrass him 
as long as he continues to hold the situation. . The only objec- 
tion we can imagine being made to our proposal is that if the 
clerks were formed into a department, and their promotions were 
to emanate from the central office, they would be too indepen- . 
dent bf their immediate chief. But such an objection would be 
quite groundless. The head of the office will still have ample 
authority, as the promotions must be dependent chiefly on his 
recommendations. The present Draconic regime of dismissal at 
ION tends rather to make men reckless than careful in their 
ehaviour. 

The executive offices being organised as above proposed, the 
central office of audit and account would be separated entirely 
from the Chief Engineers office. The first essential for an au- 
dit department is that it should be to a great extent independent 
of the disbursing department. The Auditor, who should be an 
Officer of experience in the department, must correspond with 
the local Government through some Secretary, who might be the 
Chief Engineer in his capacity of Public Works Secretary ; ane" 
.— to ensure harmonious working with the -executive otlices, it 
would perhaps be desirable that the Auditor should be to a cer- 
tain extent subordinate to him, but it should be distinetly under- , 

1 that the Auditor is himself responsible for the accounts 

art nent, in all matters relating to which the Executive — 
s should be bound to take his orders. Some will objee 
3 proposal on the score that the Engineer, will be unable to 
ively under two superiors, but we doubt if such an dit 
ë a practical one. The Magistrate and Collector may — 
have two Masters, the Judge in criminal and theCom- — 
er in-fiscal affairs, and he has to supply returns to ae 
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sional offices must be taught how to keep their books in such a 
way as to enable them to exhibit such forms quickly and easily. 
in fact the whole department has to be taught book-keeping, of 
which it knows very -little at present, and great care and con- 
stant inspection by the Auditor ofthe executive offices in his 
circle will be required to render the system well understood and 
effective, and for the next three or four years the Auditors 
should be the hardest working men in India. 
Although the reform in accounts cannot be introduced foo 
soon, it is quite essential that it should be introduced gradually, 
or the change will cause inextricable confusion. A great mis- 
take was made in this way in the Punjab in 1857. A * new ` 
system" (one of some half dozen that have been tried in as 
many years) was ordered to be commenced on the Ist of May, 
on which day every executive officer was to send in a general 
balance sheet, shewing his stock and all other liabilities brought 
up to date. The order was issued about a week before the re- 
turn was required, and being addresseg to offices which where 
all months and many, years, in arrears, and wherein many cases 
it would have been impossible to take stock or close the ac= 
counts ander weeks of unremitting labor, the result would have 
been plain. Nota tithe of the information necessary for opaning - 
a new set of books would have been received at the central office, — — 
while the unfortunate executives would have lost in the effort 













fortunately swept away, not a single audit had, we 
taken place except for establishment pay bills. — |. 

The proper way to effect a reform of this kind is to take x 
each division separately, and to transfer the accounts to the : 
of the central office, division by division. By concentratim: 
tention on one executive office at a time, visiting it, if necess 
frequently, to see that the instructions given tak 
gradually transferring the accounts to the new books 
brought up in the old, a. few weeks will probably st 
transfer of even the heaviest divisional account ; the 
office. will also bed menie oca i : 
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was made which was to settle everything, and yet almost every- 
thing remains to be done. 

Lastly, in order that a uniform system may be maintained 
throughout the Presidency, a central authority will be necessary, 
to control the ‘proceedings of the provincial auditors, and to be 
the head of the department in the accounts branch. The same 
official would have the preparation of the budgets and the ma- 
nagement of the general financial business connected with the 
Public Works. He would be subordinate to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, and the title of Deputy Secretary would 
best indicate his functions. For the next few years, until the 
new system is well established, the situation would be an oner: 
ous and important one, and with the constantly increasing finan- 
cial business connected with publie works, it would scarcely be- 
come less so hereafter. 
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estimate, and we may be pretty sure that the latter was not fram- 
ed too low. At Calcutta the Chief Engineer of the Army con- 
ducted the engineering works, and approved his own proceedings 
in his capacity of member of the Military Board. Later on, when 
, executive officers or superintendents of buildings were appointed 
on fixed salaries, it seems to have been common for them to have 
a share in the contracts for their own works. This was appa- 
rently a permissible transaction, as we find it prohibited in 
future by a General Order ofthe year 1789.  Astime passed 
on the department gradually became purged of the im- 
purities which in the last century infected every branch of the 
publie service both at home and abroad, and for the last fiftv 
years its proceedings have been conducted in the high spirit of 
honor which charaéterizes them at the present day. 

The executive officers and assistants were at first principally 
taken from the Engineer Corps, the greater part of which from 
its first establishment has always been employed in civil duties 
during peace time. The Engineer officers had however no special 
training, they came out like other Cadets appointed direct to the 
service, and made choice of their branch of it after arriving in the 
country. When the Military College of Addiscombe was establish- _~ 
ed, and the Engineers became a special corps, its ranks being 
henceforth recruited there, appointments to Addiscombe were made 
by nomination, and only a very low minimum standard of quali- 
fication was required for admissión, but the appointments from 
the College to the different services were entirely by competition. 
From one-twentieth to one-fourth or one-fifth of the Cadets of 
each term gained appointments in the Engineers ; the competi- 
tion has always been exceedingly severe, while the standard of 
education has been constantly rising, till now with the exeep- 
tion of the Polytechnic* at Paris, the acquirements of the suc- 
cessful candidates are probably higher than at any other Mili- 
tary School in Europe, and, considering the youth of the Cadets, - 
are certainly very remarkable. The successful candidates go to 
Chatham where they pass through a very excellent course of ——— 
practical Military Engingering, and also a course of Civil En- 
gineering which, though useful,-is capable of being greatly im- ES 

* Admission to the Polytechnic is open to a very severe competitior among all 2 
the youth of France ; the Cadets who enter it are therefore all well — ang E 
their general qualifications much more equal than at Addiscombe, where a consi- 
derable number mever make an effort to compete for the Engineers. The newly 
modelled senior or seientific department at Addiscombe will probably not come — 
short of the Polytechnic. ‘The system at Woolwich xesembles Se _ < 
but the advantages of entering the Royal Artillery or 
lanced that many of the Cadets choose the former. The 
given to the Engineer Corps is usually also larger than at Addisct 
tends to diminish competition, and, probably from these causes, t 
education at Woolwich has been for some years*much lower than at 
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proved. On arriving in India, the young ofħcers enter the de- 
partment as Assistants, occasionally first passing a few months 
wif the Sappers and Miners. 

The Corps of Engineers, as already remarked, has always been 
numerically inadequate for its duties, and the want has been 
supplied from the Line. Many of the Line officers attached to the 
department have entered it young, and obtaining a fair practical 
proficiency in their duties in subordinate posts, hae risen gra- 
dually to more important ones as they became qualified ; but 
more often they have been placed at once in charge of divisions 
without having any previous knowledge, theoretical or practieal, 
of their duties. , : 

This anomalous way of providing for the department is of 
course a relic of old times when there were no public works wor- 
thy of the name, and when the practice of Civil Engineering was 
supposed not to require any special training. The Court of Di- 
rectors certainly recorded their opinion on several occasions, that 
this anomalous system.should be regarded as a temporary expe- 
‘dient to be altered as soon as it could be, and in this view the 
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whole department, m 1850 they were a little less than one-half, 
and in 1856 they were less than one-third, there being seventy- 
one Engineers out of two hundred and forty men holding ap- 
pointments. Of the remainder the majority were officers of the 
line (with a few from the Artillery) and tlie rest were Civilians. 
The Civil element was first introduced by Sir Proby Cautley on 
the Ganges Canal, from the utter impossibility of getting a 
sufficient number of military men for proper superintendence of __ 
his enormous works. The majority of the persons thus in- 
troduced were young gentlemen educated in the country, or 
who had come out in hopes of obtaining cadetships and had fail- 
ed to do so. * Several have thus served an excellent apprentice- 
ship on the Ganges Canal and on the Punjaub roads and canals, 
where Colonel Cautley’s plan of organisation was soon adopted, 
and latterly many of the men so appointed have first received a 
very fair education at the Roorkee College. It must be added 
that these gentlemen were placed on a very unsatisfaetory and 
uncomfortable footing ; their pay was véry small, and an inerease 
could be got only after painful application to the home Govern- 
ment; their prospects of promotion and pension were vague and 
uncertain; they were apparently held to partake of the “ inter- 
loping" element, and altogether their position was much inferior 
to what their general attainments and services merited. 
Later still a fresh element was introduced into the service, ~ 
when the ‘home Grovernment with a desire to press on publie —— 
works, (about the time when the renewal of the charter was une — = 
der discussion) appointed a number of Civil Engineers direct from  — 
England, who entered at once on the footing of executives. Some 
valuable men found their way to India in this manner, butas —— 
these appointments were apparently left to the choice of indivi- — 









dual directors, and no sort of qualifications seems to have been — . 
required, it would be strange indeed if all those so appointed _ 
had been of equal merit. ; . —— — 
In*1856 however the question of Publice Works was taken u 
in a truly enlightened spirit both by the home and Indian 
vernments, and under the admirable superintendence of © 
Baker, the late Secretary, the machinery for developing 
views was remodelled on a thoroughly liberal basis 
sistency of considering the uncovenanted and line c 
temporary occupiers of their situations, was aban don 
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which was to be made solely by merit, thereby giving a great ip- 
centive to zeal which was wanted before ; and admission to the 
service was thrown open without restriction to both Civil and Mi- 
litary men of all grades, proof of respectability only being requir- 
ed in the case of the former, and a professional test from both. 
The department therefore now contains four classes of men; 
the officers of the Engineer Corps, officers of the line, Civil ofh- 
cers appointed in India, and Engineers who have been sent out 
direct; the last class will not be renewed. 

We conceive these arrangements to be excellent as far as they 
go. To insist that Engineer appointments should be confined to 
those who had entered the corps at 19 or 20, and that every man, 
whatever tastes and talents hè might afterwards develop tor the 
profession, should be debarred from entering it because he once 
missed the opportünity, would be the worst kind of pedantry. 
The present scheme provides for the admission of all who have 
a real taste for the profession, while at the same time it prohi- 
bits the reckless abuse of patronage by which line officers used 
to get appointments, and really good men can now earn as a 
right what before was matter of favor. Equally glad are we to 
find the merits and claims of the Civil officers recognised. The 
new scheme is then a thoroughly.liberal one, but we still doubt 
— if it will meet the requirements of the time. : 

z We have alluded to the examination to be passed before en- 
— trance. This, though very considerably easier than what the 
— Engineer corps has to pass, and certainly not more than should 
— — be required trom candidates, is still a tolerably stiff one; and 
— what we doubt is that enough men will be found able to pass it. 
— And first with regard to the army... The candidates from this 
— source will be either from Addiscombe, or direct Cadets, Ifthe 
— former, they will have already been unsuccessful competitors for 
the Engineers or Artill ory (we exclude the supposition of Artillery 

fficers entering the department, as only a very small number 
in possibly be spared to do so) and are therefore not likely to 
eceed in acquiring much purely scientific knowledge after- 
ards, when they are removed from the emulation and iscipline 
' a college, and are surrounded by the distractions of military 

the direct Cadets, the majority leave school comparative- 

c, certainly few sufficiently advanced in Mathematics and 
: to continue the study of them with success. Lastly, 
— s, another importaut source of elimination arises from. 
us other fields for distinction open to officers; civil 
employ, to say nothing of actual military staff ap- - 
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ing to injure the character of the service, we believe that the num- 
ber of admissions from military sources will never be very nu- 
merous. The last two years have certainly been exceptional, from 
the pressure of military duty, but since the test came into ope- 
ration we understand that no officer has succeeded in passing it. 
With regard to tHe civil element the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Undoubtedly there is no better opening in India for a 
young man not “in the service” than the department we are 
treating of; it is far better than the uncovenanted civil service 
or the customs, the pay at starting is sufficient for comfortable 
support, the profession is of an engaging, not to say fascinating 
kind, and promotion waits on merit. This branch of the service _ 
will therefore attract in future most of the young gentlemen in 
India who are seeking for a livelihood. But this class will al- 
ways be very small, and those who compose it are not likely, = 
from the very fact of being in India, to have had the best ad- _ 
vantages in education, therefore the number of admissions to the _ 
department from this source can nevér be large. Hitherto it - 
has been customary to appoint all who have succeeded in passing 
the minimum standard ; in this way there have been about three — 
or four admissions a year, usually from Roorkee, and these 
form such an admirable provision for the sons of officers who  . 
cannot not get commissions, that we hope they will always - 
continue to be made in the same liberal way, especially as men 
on the spot may be held to have a kind of prior claim to di 
posable patronage. At the same time we may observe that w 
the means of selection available in England, this would 10t 
the best way of filling up the whole department. | - 
lf on no other ground then, simply from the absence of ot] 
means, an extension of the Engineer Corps comes to be the be 
available vehicle for sup lying- the wants of the service. - 
this is the lowest ground to take. Theoretically indeed = 
whole department should obviously be supplied from that Ci 
alone.* If it be admitted that the service of engmeering re 
a high standard of proficiency and aequirements, and whe 
who possess that can be got by severe com any 
required, it does seem at first 
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Corps of Sappers and Miners reduced to inefficiency from the 
want of ofticers. x 
But on the other hand we should be sorry to see this reason- 
ing have its full force, and the department ever made a close 
service. There should always be room for the admission of any 
line officer who exhibits a taste and talént for the profession. 
Such men entering it at mature age from sheer love of the work, 
as some have done, will always be valuable additions, and any 
system which made their admission impossible, would be bad. 
Also the mixture of the Civil and Military elements is likely to 
produce a wholesome spirit of emulation with the department. 
All close boroughs are bad, and any body of men, no matter 
how carefully they are selected in the first instance, is liable 
to become rusty if left too much to itself. Every one has ob- 
served the healthy stimulus which the CivM Service derived, by 
the introduction of Military men into the Punjaub Commission. 
"Therefore we conceive a perfectly open service to be the best 
one for the Public Works Department. - Bfit as already explain- 
ed, the majority of the men required can never be got in In- 
dia in this way ; the field of supply is too small, nor would it be 
desirable to entertain more than enough of those who can just 
pass in to keep up the miscellaneous character we have recom- 
mended; the majority should evidently be got from the best 
market, especially as they all cost the same. At present, it must 
be remembered, there is a large number of men who entered 
under the old lax regime, without any claims or qualifications. 
This door is now closed, and as these men pass away, there will 
be none to supply their places. The number of those of a simi- 
-lar class who will be able to get admission under the new test 
— — will be, as already explained, but limited. The only plan there- 
fore is to get a supply from home. . . 
—— — Addiseombe offers the means of supplying the want. The 
— n - . 
* — hor, of Engineers which that College could turn out an- 
-  nually, used certainly to be limited, and bore a tolerably fixed 
— ratio to the number of Cadets trained at it ; if that ratio were 
= exceeded the standard would have to be lowered. But under 
= sthe new ement by which the Cadets have to compete for 
uimission, the standard of acquirements will be generally much 
igher than at present, and.the number who will qualify for 
sers will greater in proportion; it will be praetically 
ited, with reference to the number of vacancies to be filled 
id a - Or, in place of choosing from Addiscombe, a class of 
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ers may be elected. The home authorities - 
mined upon the latter plan. A late ad- 
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E | 
pointments to the Indian Engineer Service. This is the first 
cerm of a new Corps of Civil Engineers, which appears to be 
called into existence chieflv from the restless desire of novelty 
in education so actively exhibited in England at present. We 
believe the step to be an entire mistake, and we proceed to give 
our reasons. à : d che 
The rules relating to these appointments prescribe the put 
Candidates must be under 22 years of age, and have i76 of no 
least three years under some Civil Engineer ; the €5 the most 
- 5 ` - D 
comprises Algebra and Geometry in the Matheny, ranh eee 
: 3 : | : 
nies, Surveying, I lan and Architectural draw}P military dist 
estimates and specifications, the drawjiPqr"is true, and seldom 
gineering works, and lastly "Extant prizes which human nature 
and Geography, for which four SuDjc-.--tew in two thousand 
are given than for any other subject alone. The war za oer 
of marks in all is 1000, and 600 marks must be gained to 
qualify. The first 24 of those who gain more than 600 will be 
appointed in order ef merit, and will be allowed choice of Pre- 
sidency, provided that not more than 12 proceed to Bengal, and 
not more than six to Madras and Bombay respectively. They 
are required to sail within six weeks of being appointed ; they 
are provided with free passages and receive pay from the date 
of sailing at the rate of 170 rupees a month. On arriving in z 
-India they will be sent to one of the Colleges of Civil Engineer- 
ing, to acquire a knowledge of the language, dnd to receive fur- — — 
ther instruction in their profession. On being reported qualified — — 
by the Principal of the College, they will join the department. — 
We may observe in the first place that the test for qualifica- — — 
tion is considerably lower than that required from Candidates — — 
for the Military Corps of Engineers; this is doubtless necessary, - 
for only those educated in a first rate School would be able to — 
^ undergo it; still the fact remains that the men coming out in this 
way to be admitted to the department on exactly the same pay —— 
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and privileges as the Military Engineers, have got their appoint- 
ments on easier terms. Secondly, we think the test may Þe ob- 
jected to as being of too purely a professional character. 
marks for drawing and surveying, to a great extent: 
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ed three years in a Civil Engineer's office. Now no Civil 
Engineer is likely to recommend his best pupils to leave him; 
he looks to them to become his assistants, and the young 
on so situated who gives promise of future excellence in his 
"ion, is generally provided for by his master as soon as his 


SC. 7 . = : 
Be ave expired. We shall therefore only get the second 
| om the Engineers do not care to retain at home. 


Such me. 

as some ha 
system which 
Also the mixtus — 
produce a wholeso. .. 


Candidates is another objection. At twenty-two 
a pretty good notion of his own merits, he 
himself with his fellows, and to esti- 
"fe, and a man who feels within 
il close ‘boroughs are D is not likely to be tempted 
how carefully they are selected" free passage. We have 
Be on e rpet- 3 at ai beak competitive examinations 
iur "alien nave failed as yet to attract,a single distinguished 
scholar from Oxford or Cambridge ; though the prize is so much 
higher, the heads of the list have been usually men who have 
either failed to get honors at all, or have taken the questionable 
ones of Senior or Junior Optime. 

In fact, to obtain first rate men for any branch of the Indian 
service, which offers none of the grand prizes to be gained by 
successful services at home, it is essential to choose them young, 
before they have found out what they are fit for themselves. 
Only /ads care to enter the navy ; at sixteen an appointment to 
India is often thought a fine thing; but at twenty-two a clever 
man will probably regret in his exile that he did not stay to take 
his chance in the battle of life at home. 
= Another cause to deter many men from competing for these 
appointments will be the fear of failure, and its concomitant loss 
of reputation. At Addiscombe there is nothing of this, since those 
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of the service, but here there is no alternative offered between 
= success and disgrace. 

_. The proper way of securing the best talent for the Civil Ser- 
— Vice would be to hold a competitive examination for admission 
. — ^to a College like Haileybury, among lads of from 15 to 17, and 
. — 1o give appointments to all of these who gain admission who 
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or so spent there, and lest the risk of failure to pass this 
examination might deter some candidates from coming 


who fail to get the Engineers are provided for in other branches. 


succeed in passing a severe minimum test after a couple of 
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different Civil Engineers, or to organise an establishment for 
their instruction together. By such a system, and by such a 
system only, will a really eflicient body of Civil Engineers be 
ever obtained for India, and even then they will be inferior as 
a class to the Military Engineer, for the simple reason that the 
prospects and advantages are greater in the one case than the 
other. The pay of the two classes is certainly the same, but 
the commission which the one holds is imitself a prize of no 
mean kind, and will always make the military service the most 
valued of the two. Independently of the military rank which 
is a tangible reality, there is also the chance of military distinc- 
on and honors, distant and uncertain, it is true, and seldom 
realised, but it is just these distant prizes which human nature 
nature finds so attractive. Not one barrister in two thousand 
becomes Lord Chancellor, not one in a hundred becomes a J udge, 
but strike off the Bench, and how many men would enter the 
bar? In our argument we have said nothing of the value to a 
Government of the esprit de corps in a body of its.servants, of the 
value of that honorable pride engendered in a service which has 
never been wanting to the state either in war or peace; and which 
shares with its sister service, the Indian Artillery, a reputation 
unsurpassed by any Military Service in the world; these feelings _ 
and associations are not to be acquired or purchased, they area —— 
noble heritage to be transmitted unsullied and undiminished fron 
one generation to another, and they give the possessors an ines- — — 
tumable advantage over any other body of men, their equals in —— 
other respects, but wanting this bond of union, and thon — 










bling associations. Setting these considerations aside, however, - 
and arguing on mere utilitarian grounds, we maintain that unless 
the value of military rank is made up by a rate of pay nc ES 
short of that enjoyed by the Civil Service, the class of men that __ 
will be forthcoming under the new system will be assuredly © 
inferior as a class to the Military Engineer, for the simple re: 
that tke service will be a less attractive one. : 
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partly from the irregular and often unsatisfactory manner in 
which even the better class of Civil Engineers are brought up to 
their profession. „From the want of a vood scientific foundation 
on which to rest their practival knowledge, the ad fuisition of the 
latter often becomes a matter of painful labor, and each fact 
acquired is regarded as an isolated acquisition leading to nothing 
else, from the incapability of such a mind for generalization. What 
is so difficult for themselves they conclude to be equally dificult 
for others; they conceive that because they have with difficulty 
mastered a special branch of a specicl subject, it must be impos- 


5$ sible for others to do more. ‘* We," these gentlemen argue, 
* know nothing about building forts, how then can those who do 
build forts, know how to do any thing else.” To say no- 


thing of the transparent fallacy in the reasoning, a reply is sug- 
gested by the foregoing remarks. 

Another reason for this mistaken view lies in the ambiguous 
meaning given to the expression ** Military Works." If by this 
*erm are meant the buildings prepared for the use of Military 
men, or the roads and bridges which connect JM?/tar; Stations, 
we should’ be glad to know in what respects the constructive 
principles of such works differ from those of ordinary Civil En- 

ineering. We imagine that the principles involved in the con- 
- struction of a roof are pretty much the same, whether it be intend- 
ed to cover a barrack, or a warèhouse, and that the merits of a 
road are not affected by the question whether it is undertaken | 
for political or commercial considerations. And-if to be engaged 
on Military works, taken in this sense, debars a man from the 
right of being considered a Civil Engineer, then most of the 
eminent Engineers of the day are in this predicament, from hav- 
ing been employed by the Government for such works at some - 
- period or other of their careers. And yet, from sheer haziness 
of mind, some such ideas are often entertained. Colonel A. de- 
signs and sets up the elaborate machinery for boring guns in 
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it may perhaps be objected that the present state of things is 
‘xceptional, that the efficiency of the Military service Has been 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the state, and that we are describ- 
ing what is, instead of what oughtto be. Unquestionably the pre- 
sent system has been carried too far, and the neglected state of 
the Sapper Corps ealls loudly for reform, but it is altogether a 
fallacy to suppose that there is any military duty in peace time 
calling for the presence of a large body of Engineers. The fact 
is that Military Engineering proper, as distinguished from Civil 
Engineering, that is, the mere technical details of it which are 
not met with in ordinary constructions, are all to be learnt in twe 
or three years of industrious study. It is in short in its present 
state a finite art, the end of which is soon reached, and a clever 
man will know as much of it in five years as in fifty, during 
peace time. ‘This indeed may be said of every branch of the  - 
military service. There is nothing in the technical details of it 
that may not be aequired by any man of ordinary intelligence in 
five or six years ; after that, he spends the rest of his time, like 
a farrier or a cobbler,in doing the same thing in the same Way —— 
over and over again, year after year. "S 
Real experience in the military profession can only be gained — 
in war; one month's campaigning is worth a dozen years of 
parades, and he is the real veteran who has seen most of bat- 
tles, not he who has the greyest hair. ‘This is peculiarly the — — 
case with Military Engineering in which all men must start as 
tyros. Still, Military Engineers, must be kept up in peace- 
to be in readiness for war, and must be prepared way : 
that peace time admits of; and for this purpose, after the ele 















finest exercise for all his skill and talent, and an occasional cam- 


ment consist rather of a body of Civil Engineers, sufficient 
ciplined to act together, and trained iu the elements. of M 
science, than of a special military body organized and em) 
only as such? Precisely so; and such a body, mili 
civil in peace, far too small indeed for the duties 
but admitting from its organization of indefinit 
paid partly in money, but partly by wink 8n 
sharing in the reputation oF the serv — 
such a body is to be found in the e 

ty's Indian Engineers. SE REI 
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ArT. VT.—1. Report of Her .Majestys Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. 

2.— General Orders of H. R. H. the Commander-in- Chief of 
the British Army. 

3. Regulations for conduct of Examinations for Appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service. 


4.—Aiddle Class Examinations. 


9.— General Orders of the Governor General in Council with 
regard to the Examination of all Junior Members of the Civil 
Service. 

6.—Papers on the subject of the Instruction of Native Employés 
wn the Civil Department. 


MUEXAMINATION is the order of the day; it is the particular 
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questions before us: if you deny the right alluded to in the lat- 
ter question, you must affirm more, or less, the principle faid 
down in the former, for there are but three roads—seniority, pa- 
tronage, merit. Now seniority implies a beginning from one of 
the two other sources, it can only deal with men in office, and 
no Government could be carried on on its principles only. Patro- 
nage soon degenerates into nepotism; it has almost become sy- 
nonymous for it. Merit can only be ascertained by some sort of 
test, that of examination for aspirants, and of practical official 
life for employés. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and the opponents of the 
new principle, failing in argument, have been glad to attack it 
by making it appear ludicrous; and a volume upon the Chinese, 
published by Mr. Meadows in: 1856, in which one finds cored cars 
of things discussed which have no connection with China, gave - 
them the opportunity. It appears that in China there is a regu- 
lar system of examinations for publie posts, which are in conse- E 
quence monopolized by a certain literary caste, and moreover the 
tests are not practical, but dogmatical. Commissioner Yeh boast-. = 
ed that he knew ** Taoli,” and that that was enough. Now this to ES 
the exaggerated phase of the system, and is useful only as teach-  — 
ing us what to avoid. — 

At any rate the idea was not borrowed from the Chinese: 
if ever there was a popular movement, it is this. In every sO- — — 
ciety, in every variety of human affairs, there are always two. — 
parties—those who aré in, and those who are out; only a cer- 
tain portion of mankind can enjoy the good things of the ld, 
and to those who are in possession it appears the simp. Eh hi 
that this should be the case. But to those that are out of 
session, it is always a mystery, a grievance, and a secret t 
and periodiealy causes a great up-heaving of discontented s 
rits. In former days the ** out" party were content to lo the 
best to get themselves **in," but the spread of education h 
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the disasters in the Crimea exposed beyond power of defence the 
unsatisfactory mode in whieh appointments in every Depart- 
ment in England were filled up; the increase of Parliamen- 
tary corruption was traced to the same cause :—unfit men were 
appointed, because a pressure was brought to bear upon Minis- 
ters by their supporters. At the same time the patronage of 
India had to be disposed of, and. a. very different cause produced 
the same result. By degrees the Army has been infected, 
and all the professional branches have been thrown open, and, if 
this state of things continue, for the fools who are now in course 
of gestation, or who are still under age, it will be no easy matter 
to win a living, for hereafter ifa man's wits d not help him, 
he may be pretty certain that his friends cannot. Now asit is 
n received fact that every family has one fool at least, if not 
more, we must expect that there will be a large body of malcon- 
tents with the new idea. 

But there is no peace for the wicked, even after they have 
entered their profession ; for the spirit of the age has not only 
embittered the sweets of a nomination by insisting on a certified 
‘ficiency, but it has fenced round promotion in the junior grades 
in a most insufferable way. ‘The Commander-in-Chief in Eng- 
land, and the Governor General in India, have done this wrong 
‘to the Army and Civil Service, and most unpleasant and irksome 
it is to have to study, when a few years ago the only duty was 

— ġo draw pay. But as yet open competition has not invaded the 
— "ranks of any service, and a minimum qualification is still deemed 
ar in the House of Commons 
Jord Stanley, who, if his life be spared, is destined to exert a 
y, openly assert- 
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ed to be appointed to junior situations in the Civil Establishments. 
Nomination was to remain as before with the heads of depart- 
ments, but dependent on a certified. qualification; and. more- 
over a period of probation would be passed in all cases, during 
which conduct and capacity were to be submitted to tests. Pra- 
vision was made, that when persons of mature years and special 
qualifications were appointed, the Chief of the Department must 
formally record the fact, which would justify an exemption 
from examination. In March 1856 the first Report of the Ci- 
vil Service Commissioners was presented to Parliament, and 
the copy is now before us. Their report most entirely justifies 
the measure, and it preSents a curious insight into official life, - 
and a suflicient exposure of official prejudices. . The Commis- 
sioners had great difficulties to contend with in their desire to 
keep all departments in harmony, for, though the Chiefs were 
all with them, the hungry underlings with their imperfectly — 
educated sons and nephews, opposed, as far as they dared. "Phe —— 
cry was raised that there would be a risk of not getting such 
gentlemanly men, and that school proficiency was not the only ~~ 
test: this was especially amusing, as the very same cry was  — 
raised by the opponents of the principle of competition as re- 
gards the Civil Service of India; from which we gather tha 
all those who are in possession of place and power, are, by co 
tesy of official parlance, gentlemanly. | However the small 
of the wedge was got well in, and out of 1078 persons nominated 
to hold places under Government, 309, or nearly one-third, were —— 
rejected, for bad spelling, bad writing, and bad arithmetic, a nd |. 
the Commissioners in the appendix supply some charming spe m 
cimens of the proficiency of Parliamentary nominees. TI = 
remark, ** that the frequent occurrence in candidates of deficie 
‘in the simplest elements of knowledge arises from the fac 
‘that many of the inferior appointments are made without 
‘sonal knowledge of the fitness of the party, on the recom 
‘dation of some person, who is desirous not of supply 
* publie with a useful officer, but of making a compe pi 
‘for a friend.” This reads like bitter irony and hx 
The order in Council expressly excluded competit 
nations, confining the measure entirely to the certified 1 
but some of the Chiefs of Departments were more 
the collective Council, and Mi Labouche 
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who had come in on nomination, and that if it were adopted as 
the usual course to nominate several candidates to compete for 
cach vacancy, the expectation of the ordeal would act most be- 
neficially upon the education and industry of those young men, 
who were looking forward to public employment. 

These examinations were conducted both in London and the 
provinces ; the age of candidates was fixed with reference to 
the nature of the duty: the health was certified by a Medical 
Officer, and the character by some respectable person, but the 
responsibility of this last most difficult subject rested with the 
hend of the particular department under the system of nomi- 
nation. Each department submitted their own seheme of exa. 
mination, yet in the opinion of the Commissioners, after making 
every allowance for difference of standard, a common ground for 
one general examination might be attained, which should be indis- 
ensable to all, and which should serve as a species of matricu- 
ation, tending rather. to exclude candidates who do not possess 
necessary qualification, than to designate absolutely the candi- 
date considered to be best fitted for a particular vacancy. Al 

— that the Commissioners require of the candidates, and really 

— — they could not ask for less, is 

" E. I. ‘To write a good hand. 

EXE IT. Lo spell correctly. 

— — —IHH. To write a simple letter grammatically. 

- IV. To be conversant with the elementary portions of 

peru Arithmetic, 

The “ specialités” of each department would only be enquir- 

l into, when the indispensable qualification standard had been 

reached. We really think that the Commissioners could not 
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indian office, and the intellectual workman. In India the gioia 
defined as a clerk, is, however respectable, admitted to be s 
cially inferior, ean be sent for, and, if necessary, kept waiting, 
but the roughest and readiest of non- -regulation officials cor 
not have the heart to keep standing, or speak curtly to, one at 
the gentlemanly young clerks of the home offices. 

We now proceed to notice briefly the General Order of the 
Commtndoer-1n-C hief on the subject of qualifications, 
can be but one opinion on the merits of t iis order, that when a 
young man has entered a profession, he should qualily hi self 
for the proper performance of his duties, and "m uman flesh is 
weak in the A¥my as elséwhere, the only way to test tha 
fication is by examination, which is to be strictly ractical 
professional, and to take place on the oceasion of rising fro 

















grade to another. There is no pretence that an officer shouk — 
— E 
a bookw orm, or a scholar, or a mathematical genius ; all di —— 


is required ts, that he should be in reality, as well as Ree a” 
soldier in the same sense as his confemporaries are lawyer 
clergymen, and sailors. It is an index of the er verted stat 
of publie opinion in some quarters, that even this proposi TN = 
encountered opposition. Louder and deeper were the ex re e 
sions of dissatisfaction against the rules with regard to filli 
all staff appointments in future. The exposure in the Cri 
has at least been productive of some advantage. R. 

We pass over with a brief notice the movement — * the a 
Universities in. favour of what is called Middle Class E a 
tions, and the examinations held by the Society o Arts, 
much they are abused and laughed at, they wi l not 
down, for their object is to certify merit and | i 
great majority of the world are not dispensers of ütronag 
they know not therefore the pressure brought to bear b. 
ested parties, and the difficulty experienced in selecting 3 fitm 
A young man has no antecedents to refer to, and. he h K: 
ingenuous countenance, and the too PE recommen | 
his inStruetor, to bring forward, until these opportun itia es 
offered him of submitting his. jualifications DM ek the t est of ar 
partial examination. It is another — Y ote ne 
such benevolent and unselfish exertions the favour o. 
less youths should have ——— censure. The 
objection is a meer 2 od ich i 3 hic jnestly e 
ed. by those. qeu — 
view. “Th real th tl 
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3 c i ; " : ? 
independent spirit of a nation, than that the posts of clerks and 4 
fidewaiters should have the character of an order of merit. We - 


know how completely the independence of the French people 
has been swamped by the legion of small civil posts in the gilt 
of the Minister, ud in the East Indian community we have ano- 
ther notable instance of the degeneracy, which is the heritage 
of a race which has nothing but official servitude to look to, and 
the monopoly of suckling clerks, and docketting desf&tches. 
However the object of these voluntary examinations is different : 
they are correctly described, ** as mere matters of business, and 
‘it is simply proposed to find out, and certify who are really 
* educated for the duties of certain known positions in life." 
We turn now to India. We have dwelt so long upon purely 
English subjects advisedly.. We are of those who believe that the 
mother country furnishes the very best example to us, that the 
more Anglicized we are, and the less that we have of Anglo. 
-Indianism, the better. Im every measure we seek for the fresh- 
mess of the English opinion, and not the prejudice of the Indian 
— — bureau. We really regard with pity those amongst us, wlio 
— haye never visited England fora quarter of a century, and who are 
as antiquated in their ideas as in their shirt collars. It should 
— be the policy of Government to insist upon a furlough being 
— taken by its servants after each decade, and on the veteran mak- 
— ing his bow when he has served his time. | It is positively as 


— dishonest for a Civilian to cling to India after his term of twenty- 
- x ‘five years is past, as for a lessee to refuse to vacate aghouse - 
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ment of India by Her Majesty, the Civil Service Commissioners, 
whose report as regards the Home Civil Service we have noticed 
above, have been entrusted with the duty, and we have their 
regulations before us. 

No mere pedagogues, or Assistant Secretaries were consulted 
on the best mode of churning the intellect of England, and 
extracting its cream; no narrow “curriculum” was fixed, neither 
4 happy knack of stringing together Latin Hexameters, nora 
stupendous and instinctive grasp of figures and symbols, (which 
is one of the most wondrous gifts conceded to man ) nor à facility 
of appropriating a foreign idiom and pronunciation, nor a power 
ot philosophie reasoning, were to be the sole stepping stones 
to success: by a nice graduation, and careful valuation of 
each particular accomplishment, it was hoped to discover in 
what quarter could be found the good intellects, improved by 
good education. A limited number will be selected according 
to the number of marks which they obtain, and at the end of a 
year of probation they wil have to undergo a second examina- 
tion in the specialities of the « rvice, into which they have been 
introduced. lhe subjects, in which they will be examined are 
four. I. Oriental Languages; Il. History and Geography of India; 
III. General Jurisprudence and Indian Law; IV. Political Eco- 
nomy. ‘Those who pass this second test, and have reached the age 
of 24; and satisfy the Commissioners as to their being of sound 
bodily health, and good moral character, will be admitted to the 
Civil Service of India: one only omission is that every candi- 
date should have to pass through a Riding School. 

The second test will be applied from the present year, but 
already numbers have arrived who have passed the first test 
only, and present a marked contrast to those who came out 
under the old regime. No impartial person can doubt as 
to the success of the scheme. Though not born in the purple 
of Leadenhall Street, or sprung from the loins of a bons 
tor, we admit in our own case the original sin of nomination, 
and we regret it We could have wished to have dese: iE 
as well as to have borne off, the palm. We look with unmixed _ 


satisfaction on the | 
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aud of the detractors of the new birth, and the fond reg ettors of _ 
the old families, we ask ;—** eet sang etait il si pur” ?—is t — 
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meant to be taken off, are pushed forward into places where 
they mever ought to be, were they not covered by p arti-colour- 
ed knights, or smiled upon by queens. Are men the worse 
because they have graduated at the University, or been called 
to the Bar ; bechuse their intellects are str ung and their faculties 
developed ? Must India be governed by a succession of lads 
brought up under a coop, und thrust unfledged into the market, 
trained in the narrow groove that suited the views of the exa- 
miner or the trainer, instead of the broad groove of the intel- 
lectual education of the day ? 

-Under the old system it was a strange sight that met the 
sgaze of the youth, whose career was suddenly diverted from the 
great arena of the English world to the narrow path which 
3s trod by the Indian Civilian? What a strange collection of 
hhalf-men half-boys were assembled at the India House to under- 
go. what appeared to a public school boy a farce, but to many 

resent was a serious passage of arms? They appeared 
With their trainers, and knew a little of everything. Then 
eame the more lengthy farce of Hailey bury, where men were 
l pe courtesy styled ** Highly Distinguished,” who certainly have 
been considered so since. “Lastly the mockery ,of the 
e of Fort Wiliam, which was only passed when the stu- 
a hd become indebted to every Calcutta tradesman: he 
then proceeded up-country, and found to his surprize, that he 
x had every thing worth knowing to learn. 
> And perhaps (but we write doubtingly) those who have 
— hus entered. into the land of Goshen by their own merits, 
= by the test of election, will be inclined, as far as in them lies, 
war against the prevailing sin of the age; nepotism. They 
(0 duse tasted themselves of the sweetness of bread earned by ine 
own labours, let them not deny it others. It seems so just 
— — for relations, forgetting that it is well to do so from 
— — 8 but not at inn — of the public: this 













yxEho exercise their amiable "bee of pity, charity, and 
al benevolence at the cost of the people, while the credit 
to themselves. The evil is known in many phases. A 
Cte openly stated, that the patronage of 
— — — perty, for etting that it wasa 
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fact, as well as the column of domestic events + men cet promotion, 
because their wife is sister to the wife of some body at Head- 
Quarters—degrading for him, if he has any proud feeling of 
selt-esteem, and depressing for the enthusiastic and hard working 
man who has no friend at Court. At one time every body in a 
locality answered to the name of “ Mae :” at another time you 
might fancy, from the prevalence of the Doric idiom, that you 
were in Tipperary. E 

We write not as these who have a grievance, who have been 
disappointed in the battle of life, and therefore look at snug fami- 
ly arrangements with a jaundiced eye ; but at the commencement 
of a new system, we write deliberately, that there should be a 
self-denying ordinance: if there is any merit in Government 
from home, it should be to destroy" class interests, to place 
Trojan and Tyrian on the same level, to polish by instruction, 
to test by examination, to promote by merit; to eliminate the 
fool, the dotard, the worn out, and hoist thé flag of * Detur  . 
Dieniori.” Ifa close service is allowed to continue, it mustbe s0, E 
onlv because itis fit to do so. Recruited by competition, kept'up — - 
to the mark by periodical tests, encouraged by judicious patro- — — 
nage, it should be weeded by the compulsory removal of those —— 
who are fit for nothing, the very halt and lame of the profession, —__ 
Pity them not. Every profession abounds with such men,” Emm 
they do not bear the light—they shrink away into obscuri . Who . 
pities the high and dry Divine, the bloated half-pay € ptain, | pe 
the briefless Barrister? We have swept away the Sinecure; bu 
left the men eminently calculated to fill such posts, and ne 
other: out of every ten there is at least a third “ fruges 
mere nati," and we have heard a Governor express the^ 
great difticulty which he had to provide for such men. - 
Punjaub has flonrished, because the system of Governm 
strictly eclectic, and because the Governor was strong enou; 
eject every man who failed to maintain the required st 
and because he had then an abyss into which he could plu 
rejected, namely the Agra Government, and the n 
regiments, How matters will now be managed, we a 
to know, when each factory will have to — ume 
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close guild, and shut out men of mature intellect, and approved 
capacity in other walks of life, who find that India is their call- 
ing. We instance especially barristers who have acquired the 
lan uage, and merchants, but there must necessarily be a limit 
wit regard to age, and, as is the case in the Inglish offices, 
such an appointment must be made very deliberately, on certified 
qualification. To those public servants who have a real interest 
in their duties, how welcome would be the co-operation of men 
With wider experience, more special knowledge, and enlarged 
English views! For one elass of public servants the new order of 
things will be fatal: we allude to the present uncovenanted em- 
oyés, who are for the most part educated in this country, or 
Zast Indians by birth. They have helped to raise a storm, and 
will be caught in the avhirlwind: as long as the ranks of the 
Civil) Service were recruited by patronage, and as long as seni- 
ority kept all to a dull level, there was room for a grievance, 
and a semblance of liberality in the proposition to'substitute 
alleged efficiency for certified inefficiency. But the class of 
men whom every ship now lands in India, owe nothing to fa- 
your :—they are strong on the very points in which the un- 
movenanted thought themselves strong, and strongest where the 
uncovenanted are necessarilysweak——in the advantages of English 
education. If these men are kept up to their promise by pe- 
riodical tests, and promoted by merit, it will be a hopeless task 
to compete with them, and the more that India is governed 
from home, the more numerous will be the supplies of men qua- 


JEngland: the cotton of the Company's bales still sticks in our 
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a quiet, world-forgetting path, leading under the shade of trees 
to happiness and to God. 

Or he may labour to win applause in the senate, or gain a 
name in the Forum—-dearly, sadly bought: how many an hour 
of hope deferred, of drooping melancholy, of painful labour, of 
penurious want! but all forgotten. |. No—all friendly, thankfully 
remembered, when the name is won, or the eye is closing in 
death. Or he may abandon his native country, and go forth,asmany 
have gone before him, to rule people and subdue them, to 
spread England's arts, and IZngland's laws, and England's virtues. 
Thrice happy! could he but appreciate at its real value his 
own glorious vocation! We read in Tacitus, and in Cicero, of 
those Romans who abandoned the smoke and wealth of Imp 
rial Rome, let fall the toga from their shoulders, flung the - 
pilum from their hand, turned their backs on the Baths and the 
Circus, and went forth to rule the Daci and the Egyptians, the 
dwellers on the far Euphrates and the Orontes; who bridged 
streams and composed the strife of nations, taught subject peoples 
to bow to the rod and find it a blessing. To have done thus, 
and died immaturely, was better far than to have spent long 
days lolling in the Biga down the Alban Way, or drinking 
wine before sunset at Tibur or Baie! Mh 

Such are they who now labour in India, | They envy mot 
those who fill at the curule chairs, or return home exalted by 
bloody triumphs; for their profession is to be missionaries of or» _ 


der and peace. From their earliest day they learn c road e 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, , dedii 
Noctes atque dies magno certare labore, t. — 
Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri. — — 


From their youth upwards they, are in possession. of tha$ 
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Thus»is taught the art—the noble trade—of rule, the power 
of swaying subject millions, the faculty of surmounting every 
obstacle, of meeting every difficulty, from the clamorous strife 
of a petty vilage to the dismantling of an imperial fortress : 
thus is»aequired the readiness to open out any question, the 

rasp of details, the self-reliance and proud confidence, that a man 

in the full power of his intellect can sway and rule thousands. 
While his contemporaries in England are rejoicing in horses and 
dogs, the youth, sent out to India, has already held a responsi- 

ble charge, and tried his own metal: he has felt his heart melt 

with pity for unredressed woe, his ambition burn high, and 
schemes. of benevolence, schemes of reform, develop them- 
selves, which sooner or later it may be his to carry out. There 

are moments of depression, hours of sickness and sorrow, dis- 
appointed plans, unrequited merits, the feeling of insufficiency 

for sueh things: but on the other hand, even when yet in mid 
career, and unattained as yet the half-way house of life's jour- 
ney, he ean feel that he has done something, that he has left 
some trace in the sands of time, and that in some distant valley 

his name is quoted affectionately as a household word ; that he 

: has stood. forth to hundreds as the representative of his nation, 
as th embodiment of a gréat idea, the idea of justice, the ge— 
nius of order, that he has been the teacher of equality betwixt 
man and man. While those things are most valuable, he has 
tasted the sweets of a proud independence, has emaneipated him- 
self from the shackles of parental economy : his eye has glisten- 

~ ed with the power of the stern order, the rapid execution, the 
= _ tremulous obedience, the feeling of control over other and 
= Weaker minds, the superiority of the intellectual and educated 
. being over his fellow creatures, savage, and unrefined. 
—  cMany have fallen by the roadside; though strong and eager 
e fight, like young Malcolm they have perished early, and 
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ment: beneath that thorn-covered mound sleeps one who 
made his solitary moan in the jungle, full of noble promise 
binh it was not his to fulfil. Busy memory recalls to us, 
as we write, the assassin's blow at Delhi, the beleaguered hos- 
pital at Lucknow, the stream where, with his youngwwife and 
infant child, fell poor George Christian: the solitary outhouse, — 
where E nglishmen solemnly shook hands, and were led out to 
be shot like dogs: the nameless sack at the bottom of the ocean. 
Some few, strong in purpose and frame, climb to the summit, 
and grasp the sceptre of Government, because no Lordling from. 
England happened to be available at the moment, or because the 
post appeared too.dangerous to be pleasing. But to them th 
vation has proved to be a burden too heavy for them ear, 
a vanity and vexation of spirit, ending in an untimely | ^ 
or an immature grave. Some return home, their — 
the work of their div es exhausted, and find their contemporari: 
their school friends, still on the lower rounds of life's ladde 
as rising advocates and promising divines, and life appears t 
have moved snail pace at home, while in India it has advanced 
with the speed of a Railroad. They return home to wile out 
remnant of their days, the residue of their faculties, d riously 
at the London club, or —— in the Highland valley bi 





























will they live over their past Bids and think of the — 
whose fortunes they have. swayed for good or for evil, w e- 
gret much that they omitted to do, and much that they night 
bave.done better, and long for renewed vigour and fresh y 
to devote to the same cause, fru 
One man—one only—4has in these last days **—— 
plaudits of England and India, and as on the eve of his de 
the great Proconsul was about to resign his Dictatorial 4 
he received from his fellow labourers an ovation, far transc 
the vulgar strut up the Sacred Way, or the bloodseteit edis - 
umph 9 of the Capitol. He had no more favours to — 1c mor E 
patronage to dispense, but he was the pilot who had w 
the storm, and he deserved the acknowledgments * 
ceived. There he stood, firm on his legs, square in 
ders, dauntless in. his aspect, built in the mould of a 
ready to look friends or foe in the face, ine 
or implied, and yet so strong in*his simpliei 
wardness that he was not easily — Age: 
— dimmed his Mode Ee teen years ago we 
— —— thes, Sutlej, but nought had been di ad ' 
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his own rough way carved out an European reputation, received 
every honour which a citizen could wish for, the great Civil 
Order of the Bath, and the thanks of the Commons : but amidst 
the applause of all parties he had not contracted one spark of 
conceit.” Elevation had not spoilt him. 

He was equal to all things—a good man and true, who did 
the work that was set before him, strongly and thoroughly ; 
who, when experience failed, drew on his own judgment, trusted 
to his own firmness, and was never found wanting. Indomitable 
in adversity and restrained in prosperity, he has left the Repub- 
lie a train of followers, who are proud to be deemed of his 
school. In the United States such a man woüld have been Presi- 
dent of the people; in England, had the aristocratic element been 
less exclusive, he might have been like the elder Pitt, a great 
War Minister: in the Middle Ages he would have carved out a 
kingdom. He knew and remembered after a lapse of years the 
minutest details of one administrative system, still he grasped, 
and at once adopted, the zeneral view of a subject which so many 
bureauerats miss. Unrivalled in rapid despatch of business, he 
never tolerated delay in others, but he knew when to relax and 
when to slack the rein, and he was the master, not the slave of 
his work, and never sacrificed ends to means. So great was his 
prestige, that all, military or civil, older or younger, tendered 
to him the willing homage of obedience. He rose to ennoble the 
last years of the rule of the Company, as if to prove that the 
stem of nomination could by chance produce a man, as a set 
to the scores of dullards with which India had been oppress- 
ed: he all but effaced the stain on the Company's shield, that 
uring a century of rule she had never given one servant to take 
lace for Indian services among the hereditary senate of his 
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—— uch men have been. And doubtless circumstances will pro- 
_ duce many such another, for we have confidence in the English 
wacter, and especially in India no sooner is the want felt than 
> right man appears. It is a highly honourable feature of the 
idian services that so many individuals have devoted themselves 
h success to scientific, literary, and antiquarian pursuits: id 
an ismatology, and Philology we have had worthy re- 
ves, .$uch labours are highly to be encouraged ; but 
lividuals devote their whole time and talents to such stu- 
neglect the prosaic duties for the discharge-of which 
, we have no hesitation in saying that they depart 
pi f honesty. There have been some notable 
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treme case, but we have always considered that it is fatal to a 
Civil ofticer to have a taste, and it is proverbial that a man who 
plays the fiddle goes sooner or later to the bad. 

We now proceed to notice the famous “ Scorpion, Rules,” 
which, originating in Bengal, (to the surprise of every body as 
it was credibly believed that no good could arise from that quar- 
ter.) have spread over the whole of British India, and have been 
productive of the most satisfactory results. To their introduction 
there were many opponents, and many doubters, and among others 
alate Lieutenant Governor of the N. W. P. to the last disapproved 
of them, under the.idea that many excellent officers would fail 
to pass the standard. By a singular coincidence the same Qa- 
zette which announced his death, published the new rules to the 
world. His views were founded upon a mistaken idea of the na- 
ture of the examination. It was intended to be, and is, strictly 
professional,. without room for book learning, pedantry, feats of 
memory, or mere cramming: the besti practical proof of the 
suitability of the rules is, thatin the long-run all have passed, and 
the best proof of the advantage to be derived therefrom is that — 
the men of the last ten years are better grounded, and bet- l 
ter ofücers, than those of the preceding period, however inferior |. 
they must be, owing to age and education, to the recruits un 
the new regime. There was a good deal of jibbing, and refus- 
ing the collar at the first start, but all take to the drang 
now, and as there are two standards, it has been necessary 
restrain parties from passing both at once. -Promotion i 
ought to be, regulated by the report of these examinations, : 
if a man wishes to distinguish himself above his fellows he now . 
has the opportunity. We maintain that, with rare exceptions, - 
the first boy at school is the first throughout life, supposing that 
he has won that position in fair fight over worthy rival 
what led him at school to contend for honour, but that f. 
immortalized by Homer of always desiring to be the b 





















and that feeling, if not allowed to be choked by the good tl 
of the world, or trampled out by neglect, will not desert 
has been justly remarked. that no doubt self-tuition is 
for great minds: what great men conquer for thems 
rishes the mind, the rest is but lamber. But it 
error to suppose that all will educate themselves : - 
who range about mediocrity, have to be eduea 
thence the necessity of stimulants, of pe rio 

Here we find the justification of the measure 

fp e far into manhood. , ~ 
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cribed above as the practice of England and India, it is the last 
lnk of the chain. Tt has been either purposely misunderstood, 
or hastily condemned, and has been classed with certain other 
measures of an unpractical and ped: agoguish character. When a 
man hites a cook he certainly requires that his dinner should be 
served up properly, and, if that test fail, no fee ‘lines of benevo- 
lence would induce the master to keep the servant: when a par- 
teular weapon is introduced in the Army, soldiers are placed in 
a school, and required to obtain a proficiency in its use, and pro- 
motion, or reward, fall to the lot of the most proficient. The prin- 
ter would not keep a devil who could not do the work of his 
craft; the tradesman would not keep a shop-boy, or the merchagt 
a clerk, unless he were fit and continued to be fit. Already the 
Government are at a disadvantage as regards individual mem- 
bers of the community ; for if an employ é is dismissed from a 
private situation, there is nothing for it but to look about for 
work elsewhere, but if the Government exert such a power, there 
is a howl sct up by interested parties, as if some prescriptive right 
had been acquired. It is notorious that Government 1s less well 
served than private concerns, in spite of regular salaries and 
pensions, and the delays and inefficiency and often gross care- 
lessness of publie employós are a favourite theme of comment. 
And yet when attempts are made to secure the introduction of fit 
“Men, totrain and instruct those already in service, to weed out in- 
capables, a cry is raised against that movement also. So incon- 
— sistent and imperfectly informed is the public, that it appears 
as useless to try and impress clearly on minds pre- occupied by in- 
terested prejudices, the objects of the movement, as fo write dis- 
- tine ctly on paper which has been scribbled over with a pencil, and 
j t the system which we advocate is founded on human inter- 
unen sympathies. 
EPSA recorded in praise of native candidates for em- 
an educated class they are superior to the Bu- 
.of the country: while an English” clerk 
es "himself correctly or simply in any letter, so that 
ients have to draft their own letters on the 
subjects, the native clerk of the lowest stamp can 
| COIT Doy Et. — two, languages, is well vers- 
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to find a place among them. This is the real impediment to 
the introduction of the Christian element among the native em-. 
ployés, as the ac quirements obtained in Mission and Go- 


ve rnment schools, are unpraetical: there is no question about 
did cion. Lhe’ Hindoo and M: ahomedan, sit side by side, and so. 
n ight the Christian, if he were only fit: in the English- offices he 
is generally to HB found, but in the vernacular rarely. - 
‘A guild, once formed of the literary classes, has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself and —— intruders. The sons and ne- 
phews of publi employés arrive soon at the minimum stage, 
and have lived from the earliest ded among Officials: when va- 
cancies occur, they are pushed forward, and, as the European 
officers are const: intly being changed, certain families or cliques 
became all powerful, and the real masters of the positron. Pers 
haps every ten years comes a clearance—a feud springs up be- 
twixt two rival factions, who carry out an internecine war, or. 
things get too bad to last, or some reckless reformer makes a? 
clean sweep: after a short time the wayes close in again; and,. 
as there is no understood system of promotion, no legitimate - 
test of proficiency, matters become ve ery much as before. Trains - 
of employés follow officers trom district to district ; the rela-. 
tions of patron and client become established, and men, ejected — 
for gross misconduct in one district, without difficulty — — 
einploy ment in the next. 5 
‘The appointments held by natives in the Civil Departmen 
are very numerous and very much coveted, as they are — 
ed to give a status in society, and certainly secure regul ir 
à certain degree of power, and a peusion; longing eyes h: 
been cast upon them by the Educational Department, who w 
gladly make them the prises of their Colleges, and by. the À 
sionaries, which we very much regret, as tending to throw 
doubt upou the purity of motive of converts. Up to a ve 
late period not only has there existed no rules as to the dis 
sal ot-this patronage, but no books from which candidates « c 
obtain elementary knowledge so as to enable them to s 
footing, or more particular knowledge so as to justify | 
tion. "This want has now been supplied, and ; regards : 
vernments of Agra and Lahore there exist a sufficiency 
nacular treatises suitable to every de ime p 
vice. Moreover the spectacle of eie : 
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Individual attempts were made under the Agra Government to 
introduce professional examinationf, by which some legitimate 
channel for promotion might be marked out, and a spirit of emula- 
tion roused. They were successful, graduated certificates of profici- 
ency were distributed, a class of apprentices formed ; those who 
Were wise in their own conceits, were roused to some hazy idea 
of their own ignorance, and the general results were such as to 
justify the experiment, A. blow was struck at nepetism and 
patronage, and, while official knowledge ceased to be a mystery, 
and the service was throw open to all, a certainsdegree of inde- 
pendence was secured to the official, for while his conduct was 
tested to, year to year, by entries in the character book, his ca- 
panty was placed beyond doubt by his annually renewed certi- 

cate. We maintain that men are men all over the world, in- 
fluenced by the same passions, led by the same prejudices, en- 
couraged by the same hopes, controled by the same fears and 
ee if Government wish to be well served, it must be careful in 

)e selection of good agents. 

. The storm that oversSpread the provinces of the Agra Govern- 
: ment in 1857, swept away all—the just and the unjust, the crea- 
ture of favour, and the successful adventurer. Certificates of 
proficiency neither kept back men from rebellion, nor did they 
save their necks from the gallows: as a rule, the eilicient ser- 
vants of Government joined the rebels, the stolid fools remain- 
‘ed. loyal. Most lamentable fallings away are on record in every 
ict, and compilers of vernacular treatises came under the 








ose, who did remain firm, could no more explain why they 
so, than those who rebelled. But in the provinces of the 
njaub the seed fell into more favourable ground ; the advan- 
2s of the system were appreciated by the most practical of 
ernors. 
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latter being modified to suit the particular department of the — 
service, and all graduates of Government or missionary schools  - 
being considered to have passed the former. Thus would at once 
the object of all parties be gained:—-the Government would bè — 
well served, merit would be rewarded, and honesty be consi- 
dered the best policy, when nepotism and favouritism are put 
down. The legitimate demands of the educationist and the mis- — 


sionary would be met by granting a fairfield and no favour, the == 
lists being thrown open, and the secrets of the profession made —— — 
N d Ma o E 


known by means of vernacular text books. aem. 
The Civil Service Commissioners remark, that they appre- ——— 
ciate the great advantage of an Examination not merely as atest  - 
of literary merit, but as affording an insight into the disposition — — 
and character of the party examined under a somewhat trying 
ordeal; and the opportunity afforded to a young man of distin- 
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Art. VIL—1. Rig-Veda Sanhita. Translated from the Ori- 
ginal Sanskrit. By H. H. Witson, M. A., E. R. S. Vols. 
LJI.11I.. London: W. H. Allen and Co. . 1857, &c. 


2.— India, Three Thousand Years Ago. By Joun WILSON, 
Dp. D.. F. R. S. Bombay. 1858. 

3.— Ethnology of India., By R. G. Larnax, M. A, M. D., 
EB. HR.S. London. 1859. 

4.— Original Sanskrit Texts. By J. Muir, Esg., D. C. L. Part I. 
The Mythical and Legendary Accounts of Caste. London: Wil- 
lams and Norgate. 1858. 


~ We have now before us the first half of the Rig-Veda, the 
oldest book known to the Hindus, and certainly one of the oldest 
books in the world. A Veda, in its strict sense, is simply a 
Sanhita, ov collection of hymns. There are three universally 
received Vedas,—the Rig, Sama and Yajur. A fourth, the 
Athava or Atharva, ismt more modern date and doubtful autho- 
rity. These hymns form the Mantræ, or ritual, and are the true 
Veda. 
- Besides these, however, Hindu writers attach to each Veda a 
class of compositions, called Brahmanas, chiefly liturgical and 
legendary, and, in the Upanishads, passing into the rationalized 
state, and becoming metaphysical and mystical. It would be dif- 

ficult to find two sets of opinions more absolutely irreconcileable 
than Vedic Hymns, and Vedantic philosophy. 

— There is still another supplementary mass of Vedic literature, 

— including philology, commentaries, Sutras or aphorisms, &c., 


— 


— the study of which, according to Professor Wilson, ** would fur- 
— — €nish occupation for a long and laborious life." But for the 
— — study of India, as it was 3000 years ago, no such formidable ap- 
—— — paratus is necessary. Ft is found on examination, that the Sama 
— — and Yajur (and to a considerable extent the Atharva) are only re- 
— castings of the Rig-Veda, which contains in itself all the avail- 
— able data for the earliest Indian history to be obtained from na- 
‘tive sources. Brahminical commentators and writers of later 
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-eover all over with a thick plaster of incoherent falsehood ; 
"except as to grammatical construction and translation into 
— M weare far abler to discover and @hderstand what 
se ancient documents tell than any of the Pandits. 
ve to deal with questions of race, of language, of his- 
nd external influences ; questions unknown, 
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Each hymn is called a Sukta. The whole work is divided into 
eight books, or Ashtakas, or Khandas. Each Ashtaka is sub-divided 
into eight Adhyayas, or chapters, containing an arbitrary number 
of Suktas. The whole number of hymns in the Rig- V eda is about 
a thousand. There is a further ‘sub-division into Vargas, of 
about five stanzas each, for convenience in committing to me- 
mory. This arrangement is altogether artificial. Another. plan 
divides the whole into ten Mandalas, sub-divided into about a 
shundred Anuvakas. An Anuvaka may contain any number of 
hymnus, from one to twenty. The Mandalas are assigned (Six 
of them at least) to the same individuals, or to members of the 
same family. 

Each hymn has a Rishi, or inspired feacher, for its author. 
Unfortunately their names are not usually mentioned im the — 
hymn itself, but depend on the authority of an index of later 
date, which also specifies the metre, the number of stanzas in 
each hymn, and the deity, or deities, to whom it is addressed: — 
We are indebted to Professor Wilson fór an English translation 
of four Ashtakas, containing 502 hymns, op a full half of this - 


celebrated V edis and there is reason to believe that, with the — 


exception of one or two disputed stanzas, the remaining half has zm 
nothing materially different. One name of a king however, ora | 
country, or a river, may solve many interesting and yet undeter- . 
mined problems ; and therefore, until the wh ole is published, al 
that may be gathered from the Rig-Veda is not fairly k before us, 







But these reserved points concern ċhietiy the antiquary ^ and th: a= 


historian; for the general reader, the mystery that e 20 
Vedas is a mystery no longer; and all that they conta 
out for publie view in the common light of day. eel ae 

Colebrooke’s masterly analysis of the Vedas is the most ve 
contribution to Indian literature that has yet been made. It 
model of accurate research, calm, sober thinking, and of v 
that will not be Ted away by God os speculations. So 
his statements have to be modifi and his chronolo, — 
that of all others dealigg with. ‘enormous — e 
hoods, is but guessing in the dark. 
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fare, barely tolerated its epics and dramas, was not to be 
excited by the genius and enthusiasm of James Prinsep, or the 
talents and accomplishments of Horace Hayman Wilson : and, 
in short, turned from it altogether to newer and fresher themes 
—to Layard and Rawlinson, and Lepsius and Bunsen; to the 
monuments of Egypt, the palaces of Nineveh, and the rock of 
Behistun; to recovered languages and contemporary histories 
older even than the Vedas: to sun pictures, and thought-flash- 
ing wires, which may yet bind the earth into a household ;— 
to’ that giddy whirl of change and revolution, which has kept 
Europe for the last 80 years at fever-heat. 

“Tt is easy to understand why Colebrooke’s analysis of their 
most sacred books failed to affect the Hindus. Being written 
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Sanskrit, fills up its ellipses, and narrates in detail any legend 
to which it alludes. In Protessor Wilson's version the filling 
up of the ellipses is inclosed in brackets, and the explanations 
are given in foot notes, with Dr. Wilson’s reasons for approval 
or- dissent: so that the reader in every case has the means of 
judging for himself. 

A carefully written and most valuable introduction is a guide 
and key to each volume—perhaps to ordinary readers the 
most valuable portion of the book; and a good index gives every 
facility for reference. 

One shght improvement only we venture to suggest form 
2nd edition ;—to put the name of the Azshi of tHe hymn at the 
head of each page. ‘The translation has also been compared in 
whole or in part with other German, French and Latin ver- 
sions ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that it is a thorough, 
faithful, and aceurate transeript of the original text. 

Our task then is to give a popular and concise answer fo 
the question ** What is there in the Vedas?” ‘That answer has 
been already given with knowledge and learning far above ours 
in Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay, and in Professor Wilson's three 
mtroductions, as already stated. The Rev. Dr. Wilson of 
Dombay also, with that wisdom and readiness which disttmeuish 
him, has already laid the results before a Hindu audience; and 
in his seasonable and instructive pamphlet, India Three Thousand 
Fears Ago, has gathered all that was certain from his two prede- 
cessors, and added much valuable and interesting matter of his 
own. It is a complete Hand-book to the Vedas, and deserves 
the widest circulation.* ne 

The results at which these distinguished scholars have ar- 
rived, will probably be new to many of our readers. . 

About most of them there can be no difference of opinion, 
for there is nothing recondite in the text'of the Vedas. The 
Rishis ave plain speakers: -their language is broad of the 
broadest, and leaves no doubt of their meaning. Outspoken’ 
men were these old Hindus, and thoroughly practical in their — — 
dealings with gods and men. But they have no bowels of com- 
passion for historian or chronologist; and leave their where- 
abouts (in time at least) in all but impenetrable mistiness. Un-  — 
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lake their subtler posterity, however, they are wonderfully 
truthful and consistent, and have evidently no intention or 
inclination to deceive. Through the mist we now and then 
catch a glimpse of a familiar land mark. A name will appear 
unexpectedly, which leads to unexpected and startling conclu- 
sions. It is here that there is room for differences of opinion, 
and, in such cases, we have ventured to think and to judge for 
ourselves. 

The problem is certainly not an easy one. It is of like kind 
with this:—Given the Psalms of David, to discover from these 
alone the manners, customs, religion, arts, sciences, history, chro- 
nology and origin of the Jewish nation; to classify the hy mns too, 
and assign to “each its time and author, with no other help than 
the heading to each Psalm, added by a later hand. Knowing, 
as we do, that they range from Moses till after the Captivity 
that is over a period of at least 700 years, the latter part of the 
task alone would demand all the resources of scholarship. It is 
true the Vedic hymns are ten times more numerous: but they 
are at the same time ten times more monotonous and full of 
wearisome repetitions, under which even Professor Wilson's pati- 
ence eives way. In our sacred books.the code precedes, and 
the hf&tory precedes, acccompanies, and follows the Psalms. 
With the Hindus the code comes after the hymns, and has to 
do with a different stage of society ; and the history never comes 
at all. Nevertheless the .Vedas, with all their difficulties, 

— throw a flood of light upon the origin and early state of the 
a ends: qa oc 
— W The people among whom the Vedas were composed, when 
— first introduced to us, had evidently passed the nomadic stage. 
‘Their wealth consisted of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and buf- 
faloes. Coined money, or indeed money in any shape was un- 
. We meet with but two allusions to gold, except for the 
se of ornament. The Rishi Garga receives from the Rajah 
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thoughts to the men of the Vedas, the main burden of all them - 
prayers. They begged for cows. They fought for cows. To ha 
high praise, and an honourable place in the Vedas, nothing 
more was necessary than to give a Rishi a present of cows. The 
great Rajah Divadasa has four verses of laudation from Garga 
for ten horses, ten lumps of gold, a hundred cows, ten chariots, 
robes, and food. . The holy Bharadwaja and his brethren give 
three verses and thousands of laudations to Bribhu, the carpen- 
ter, for his donation of thousands of cattle. ( Vol. 3, p. 465.) 
wW The cow was not only the translation of our word, “money, but 
seems to have been their medium of barter, corresponding to the 
modern Rupee. Thus (vol. 3, p. 170,) im reference to uying 
and selling, the Rishi Vamadeva asks ** Who buys this, my Indra, 
‘for ten milch kine?” and thus it was that from gods and men 
the Rishis were always begging cows. SUN 
* Janaka, king of the Vidéhas” says the Brihad Aranyaka 
U panishad, ** sat upon his throne." Then came Yajnavalkya. He 
said, “< Why hast thou come, O Vajnavalkya? Is it seeking 
cattle, or subtile (questions) ?' <“ Even both, O king of kings? 
said the Rishi" (p. 212). pic 
The cow then was to the, Vedic Hindu, at once food and 
money. It supplied him with milk, butter, ghz, curds and 
cheese. Oxen ploughed his fields, and carried his goods and chat- 
tels. He preserved the Soma juice in a bag of cowskin Val — 
p. 73); and the cow hide girt his chariot. Vol. 35 Dui 475 ).25 tone = 
No idea of sacredness was connected with the cow; and itis 
quite clear, however abhorrent and revolting the truth may ap- — 
pear to their descendants, that in the golden age of their ances- _ 
tors, the Hindus were a cow-killing and beef-eating peop! and - 
that cattle are declared in the Vedas to be the very best of food. _ 
We quote texts, which leave no room for a doubt — — — 
* AGNI, descendant of BHARATA, thou art entirel i sacrifi — 
to with pregnant kine, barren cows, or bulls.— Rig- pepe eie 22 - Hingd = l 
AGxNg, the friend (of INDRA), has quickly consumed 300 buíaloes. Vor. 3, 
f May PUSHAN and VISHNU cook for thee (INDRA) a hundred buffaloes. 
. 416. i : C i020 > dp 
2 — upon him, who glorifies thee, divine (INDRA), food th 
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its, while the attendants eagerly watched the joint, sniffing 
E: the grateful fumes, and saying * It is fragrant.’ Other parts 
were boiled in a caldron. There were vessels to distribute the 
broth; dishes with covers, skewers and knives; and, for daintier 
palates, the meat was made into balls. The queens and wives 
of the sacrificers assisted in cooking and preparing the banquet; 
which, on the particular occasion alluded to in the text, consist- 
ed of horse-flesh! All was washed down with copious libations 
of a strong spirit, made from the juice of the Soma plant.* Rishi 
Kakshivai had in every way most unclerical propensities. He 
thanks the Aswins most cordially for giving him a cask, hold- 
ing a hundred jars of wine (vol. 1., p. 308); and Rishi Vamadeva, 
who was taken out of his mother’s side, solicits Indra (vol. 3, p- 
185) for a hundred jars of Soma juice. Rishi Agastya also, ina 
queer half crazy Sukta, (vol. 2, p. 200,) writes of ** a leather bot- 
tle in the house of a vendor of spirits." These were the men that 
fought Alexander, the great Macedonian: after such a feast of 
the Gods, Indra puts forfh all his might, and destroys the fiercest 
of the Asuras. 
The notices of their social state and progress in the arts imply 
a- hi degree of civilization. They had roads (vol. 2, p. 256) 
and ferries (vol. 2, p. 37). They measured their fields with a rod. 
They had carriages and war chariots drawn by horses; and bullock 
earts and waggons. The carriage was of wood, with brazen 
wheels and iron rinfs and pillars. It had seats, (vol. 1, p. 175,) 
_ — and awnings (vol.l, p. 94), was * easy going” and sometimes inlaid 
= with gold. They wore golden collars, gold bracelets, ear-rings 
: and anklets, and golden tiaras. [Iron was in common use ; and 
they appear to have been the first to discover how to turn it in- 
_ to steel. | Porus gave 30 pounds of steel to Alexander, as a most 
(| precious gift; and it is said to have been lately found that the steel 
— ef the far-famed Damascus blades was imported from the Indus. 
> read of iron (steel) armour (vol. 1, p. 153), of shining 
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lances and helmets; of swords and javelins ; arrows tipped with 
steel, and cuirasses inlaid with gold (vol. 3, p. 333). The defen- 
| armour of the poorer warriors was stitched, or padded, 
jh, p. 83), such as was worn by the aneient Assyrians and 
— are | | 4 


most frequently mentioned is barley, or millet. — 
ers and rope-mafers ; and for the ladies there were - 
2- work (vol. 2, p. 288). The bhisty, with **his. —— 
ards,” brought them water; and grooms __ 
ne camel and the ass were known 
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(vol. 1, p. 175); but we have met with only one notice of = 
tame elephant, in connection with a King Mrigaya, or Mriga, 

Asura.* (vol. 1, p. 149) ; and there is no . allusion to the use of 
the elephant in war;—a fact of considerable chronological im- 
portance. The first half of the Rig-Veda, it is also worthy of 
remark, knows nothing of Indra’s elephant, or of Siva and his 
bull. 

Phey lived in houses, strongly built and spacious. They com- 
pare the sky to a hall with a thousand columns (vol. 3, p. 348). 
They must have congregated in towns; and the cities of their 
enemies are mentioned very frequently: but it is singular and 
most per plexing that the name of any one city is mot to be met 
with. There is but too much however of the darker features 
of eastern city life,—cheating, gambling, the abandoning of chil- 
dren, thieves, courtesans, and eunuchs. All these crimes the Rishis 
pass by with a calm indifference : but thereswas one crime for 
which they had no mercy :—caitle stealing. It p all 
their ire ; and dire were their eurses on the robbers. ; 

ea-going ships and navigation in the open sea were — 
miliar-te them, and merchants sailing for gain. But they do 
not appear to have been a maritime nation themselves. Bhu- 
jy4, son of King Tugra, sails in a hundred oared ship, and is^ 
rescued from danger, or from ship wreck, in some mysterious fa-. 
shion, by the twin Aswins. If these ** sons of the sea" were stars, 
it may mean that, being driven out of his reckoning by a storm, __ 
he steered home by. their aid. Turvasu and Yadu also make a  — 
sea voyage, which is often mentioned as if it were 
wonderful. In both these cases no country is named, and the 
localities (as almost everywhere sie) are left in vexatious : — 
perplexing obscurity. The legend of Bhujyu is Sufficiently Gas 


— 


rious. We quote it in its most t detailed form from vol. 1 > P- — = 
* Tugra verily, ASWINS, sent siae son) Bhujya to sea, — 
‘dying man parts with his riches; but you brought him b 
‘vessels of your own, floating over the ocean, and keeping out — 
the waters. Three nights and three days, NAsATYAS, have. xm 
‘conveyed Bhujya in three rapid revolving cars, havi h 
* dred wheels, and drawn by six horses, along the dry bed € of 
‘ocean to the shore of the sea. This exploit you ac 
< AsWINS, in the ocean, where there i is no thine to gi 
* nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to. 
< Bhuj zt sailing i in ahundredoared ship, ba 
The Aswins are zow supposed peer h 
are — mdp e T 
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(Foi. 1, p. 96.) The hundred wheels of the text are the hun- 
dred oars. Here we have evidently one of the first piratical expe- 
ditions on record; but while Jason had only one ship, Bhujya has 
three. Tt is further interesting, as showing that, in these primi- 
tive times, the Hindus had the courage to stand out to sea, and 
to steer by the sun and stars. 

The Rajahs sent ambassadors to one another ‘There were 
** halls of justice," halls and chambers of sacrifice; but apparent- 
yy no temples and no images. ‘They had sara?s (caravanserais) 
on the great roads, which were often infested with robbers. 

They had doctors and drugs of all kinds, under the special pa~ 
tronage of Rudra and the Aswins : and, for their amusement, they 
had puppets and stage exhibitions. ( Vol. 3, p. 185.) 

The social position of woman was considerably higher than 
it is in modern India. She is spoken of kindly and pleasantly, 
as “the light of the dwelling." The Rishi and his wife converse 

" on equal terms, go together to the sacrifice, and practice aus- 
terities together. Lovely maidens appear in a procession. Grown 
up unmarried daughters remain without reproach in their father’s 
house. (On the other hand, we have a case of polygamy of the 
most shameful kind. Aakshivat, one of the most illustrious of the 

— Rishis, marries ten sisters at once (vol. 2, p. 17); and, if the tone 
of female society is to be judged of from the wife of a Rishi, or 
from a lady who is herself the author of a Sukta, women, in those 
days, were no better than they should be.) 

A gallant, deep drinking, high feeding race were these wild 
warriors by the Indus. They rushed to the fight rejoicing in 
the ** dust of battle.” They made forays far and wide ; and would 

— have nothing from the gods short of a hundred winters. “€ Since 
* a hundred years” says the Rishi Gotama, ** were appointed (for 
— “the life of man) interpose not, gods, in the midst of our passing 

— —*existence, by inflicting infirmity on our bodies.” Vol. 1, p. 

= . 230; and many a cow must they have stolen, and many an enemy 

-~ must have gone down beneath their lance, ere the hundred 

— **winters" passed away. With lance and battle axe, shining 

helmet, varnished mail inlaid with gold, sharp sword, and war- 
horse in splendid trappings, are we not transported to the 
ik lays of chivalry, to the knightly barons on the banks of the 
Rhine? And if high tournament be proclaimed and lists spread, 

and the dig born maiden sits in her beauty, the prize for gal- 

nt feats of arms, would not words and deeds alike avouch the 

| 2 East and West, the oneness of the great Indo- 
grs ee ae —— 
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came through affection to- you, and acknowledged your (hus- 
* bandship), saying, you are (my) lords." Vol. 1. p. 322. 

This lady (allegorical by the way) was won in a chariot race; 
Rama wins Sita by the bending of the bow, and so Arjuna won 
Draupadi. Such cases, of course, were always (and must al- 
ways have been) rare and exceptional: but it is strange and 
startling to come upon the most extravagant flights of mediseval 
chivalry reflected back from the Hindu Vedas. i f 

The picture of Hindu life and manners, at the time of the 
Macedonian invasion, differs from ours chiefly in being more 
darkly shaded. The Hindu even then had degenerated ; and 
the ** Life of an Eastern King” on the banks of the Indus differ- 
ed little in its shameful details from that of his modern succes- 
sor at Lucknow on the banks of the Goomtee. 

‘ The shameful luxury of their princes,” writes Curtius (Lib. 
VIII. 32) “ surpasses that of all other nations. He reclines*in 
‘a golden palankeen, with pearl-hangings. The dresses, which 
‘he puts on, are embroidered with purple and gold. The pillars 
*of his palace are gilt: and a running pattern of a vine carved 
‘in gold, and figures of birds in silver, ornament each column. 
‘The durbar is held while he combs and dresses his hair: then 
‘he receives ambassadors, and decides cases, *  * The women 
‘prepare the banquet, and pour out the wine, fo which all the - 
‘Indians are greatly addicted. Whenever he, or his queen, 
went on a journey, crowds of dancing girls in gilt palankeens 
‘attended; and, when he became intoxicated, they carried 
‘him to his couch” :—and, if we are to believe his biographer, 
into such a vile sensual thing as this, the great Alexander was ra- 
pidly degenerating. ng 

Turning to more important subjects, let us inquire what the 
Suktas have to tell of the religion and worship of the Vedic 
Hindus. The curious antipathy of the Hindu mind to facts, 
and its ignorance of the very elements of history and historical 
evidence, distinguish the Hindus from all other nations having a 
rich and cultivated literature. When such evidence is asked for, 
or any evidence for the truth of his religion, probably the answer 
of nearly every pandit would be, ** Our fathers it us, as -— 

* their fathers taught them, that the Vedas came from the mo 
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‘of Brahma.” Is it true then that the mythology and wo : x 
of the present day are identical with those of the Vedas, ar Se. 


derived from them, or closely agree with them? Let it 
remembered that this is not a question of mere antiquarian l 
or literary curiosity. It may involve great res poer 
mentous interests. Like the recovered Bible in the. 

of Luther, the recovered and published Vedas may prc 

crum for effecting great and large changes in the 
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the introduction to a brighter dày. .For the answer is, that they 
have so little in common, that they must be acknowledged in all 
fairness to be rwo distinct religions, Professor W ilson’s calm 
and temperate statement on this point carriés conviction with it : 
and we can vouch for its accuracy, so far as the first half of the 
Rig-Veda is concerned. 

34 z We find" writes he, ** a striking difference between the my- 
‘thology of the Rig- Veda, and that of the heroic poems and Zu- 
< ranas. The divinities worshipped are not unknown to later 

< systems, but there perform very subordinate parts; whilst 
“those deities, who are the great Gods, the Du Majores ot the 
£ * subsequent period, are either w holly unnamed in the T "eda, or 
‘are noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names 
“Sof Srva, of ManHabprva, of DURGA, of Kari, of Rama, of 
* KRISHNA, never occur, as far as we are yet'aware. We have a 
< Rudra, who in after times is identified with Siva, but who, 
* even in the Puranas, is of every doubtful origin and identifica- 
< tion, whilst in the -Veda he is deseribed as the father of 
*the winds, and is evidently a form of either AGNI, or INDRA.” 
With the single exception of an epithet Aapardin (with braided 
hair) of doubtful significance, and applied also to another divi- 
nity, ** no other epithet applicable to Siva occurs, and there is 
*not the slightest allusion to the form in which, for the last ten 
* centuries at least, he seems tó have been almost exclusiv ely 
* worshipped in "EGET that of the Linga or Phallus: neither is 
~< there the slightest hint of another important feature of later 
* Hinduism, the Trimurttiè, or tri-une combination of Brahma, 
* Vishnu, and Siva, as typified by the mystical syllable Om 

.  *(a-u-m), although, according to high authority on the religions 

| “of antiquity (Cxguger). tbe ih ws the first element in 

— * the = * the dus, and the second was the Lingam." Vol. 

l then were the Gods whom the Vedie Hindus worship- 

1? There is no difficulty in the answer. They woushipped 

I * and AGNI. InpRA was the firmament, with all its pheno- 

He alone held the thunderbolt, and was King over 

Is and. men. AGNI was the element ‘of fire. All the other 

were but manifestations, or other forms, of these two. p 

onship is evident between Agni and the Sun, the Sui 

as or Savitri of the Vedas, and a female divinity. 
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Signs was long posterior to the time of the Vedas, and that the 
Rishis were familiar with the 27 Nakshatras. The Adityas most 
frequently invoked are Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, and in a lesser. -> 
degree Pushan Bhaga, Vishnu, and Twashtri. There is some 
discrimination in these attributes: but on the-whole they are 
pale and colourless. Pushan watches over roads and trave ers, 













Hindus evidently had settlements on the sea coast. They are — 


— 


derived from aswa, a horse, which would seem to identify them — 
with the two horses of the sun. Altogether they are a p Ye: e 
pair: and the Swukčas addressed to them are richest o e- 


gend.* It can scarcely be doubted we think that they are con 
nected with the primitive Hindu astronomy, which we 
afterwards notice. —— 
en Earth, (Aditi and Prisni) and Ocean, 
invoked, and the Sun bas comparatively f 
sional laudations are given to rivers, especin 
and this nature worship extends so —— 
cow, the wood used in the oblations, and ey 
crificial post. We had almost forgotten Us 
whom some of the most beautifu 
dressed. All these deities are expressly declared 
veny of the heavens and the earth” (vel. 1, p. 2 
ton is made of the planets: for Brihaspati, or Bra 
is not a planet, but “ the lord of Prayer ;" and the r 
even a Sukta. The worship of the Vedic race is br 

prehensively described by themselves, (Asht. T. 
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p (sun), the indestructive (fire), the moving (wind), and the lights 


pet shine in the sky." 

‘The religion of the Vedas, then, was nature worship, light care- 
less and irreverent, utterly animal in its inmost spirit, with lit- 
tle or no sense of sin, no longings or hopes of immortality, no- 
thing high, serious, or thoughtful. There was no love in their 
worship. They cared only for wealth, victory, animal gratifi- 
cation, and freedom from disease. The tiger might have joined 
in their prayers— Grant me health, a comfortable den, plenty 
of deer and cows, and strength to kill any intruder on my beat. 

“The blessings they implore” says Professor Wilson, ‘ are for 
*the most part of a temporal and personal description,—w ealth, 
* food, life, posterity, cattle, cows and horses ;— protection against 
*enemies, victory over them, and sometimes their destruction 
“There are a few indications of a hope of immortality* and of 

—*future happiness: but they are neither frequent, nor, in gene- 
*ral, distinctly announced.” ‘In one or two passages Fama; 
"and his office of ruler of the dead, are obscurely alluded to. 
*'Phere is little demand for moral benefactions.”—(Vol. 1, p. 


Set merely fanciful, so wearisome and monotonous, so con- 









_ 1, I glorify Pitu, the great, the upholder, the strong, by whose invigo- 
pow t Trita (Indra) slew the mutilated Vritra (a cloud). 


Dg | 
— Savoury Pitu, sweet Pitu / we worship thee; become our protector. 
Come to us, Pu, auspicious with auspicious aids ; a source of de- 











ht; not unpalatable, a friend well respected, and having none (but agree- 


wours, Piu, are diffused through the regions, as the winds : 
ough the sky. ! TT 


(men), Piu, who are thy distributors, most sweet Pstw, they. 
TN is ie s of thy flavours, are as if they had stiff necks (gorged 
i ijuod : | © pth aa da 





Ea cf Jodi are ed upon thee : b thy f 11 
ghts. M nues aie ake eed Um : — n 
this (product) of the water-wealthy clouds (the rain) a1 
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9. And since we enjoy, Soma, thy mixture with boiled milk or boiled 

barle y, therefore, BODY, DO THOU GROW FAT. T VON EE 
10. Vegetable cake of fried meal, do thou be substantial, wholesome, and ~~ 

invigorating ; and Bopy, Do THOU GROW FAT. uisi | 
11. We extract from thee, Pitu, by our praises as cows yield butter for — 

oblations ; from thee, who art exhilarating to the gods ; exhilarating also to 

us, 


In a similar strain the Soma plant is addressed, mixed up by = 


some curious association, of which we have lost the key, with Soma, — 


— E aad. Sm 
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The stomach of INDRA is as capacious of Soma as a lake" (vol. 3, p. 60) ; 
it swells like the ocean. ( Vol. 1. p. 21) 
“Thou mountest thy chariot willingly, Ispra, for the sake of drinking the 


libations. ( FX. 1, p. 139.) 
LINDRA, quaff the Some juice, repeatedly shaking it from thy beard.” (V. 
2,p. 233.) 


Again, in a curious conversation (vol. 2, p. 152), Indra and the 

aruts nearly come to blows for the sacrificial food. He claims 
all. They demand an equal share ; and . fgastya (we tear hereti- 
cally) decides in their favour. Hundreds of passages might be 
-quoted to the same pu rport. 

But not the gods Sheers drew strength from the Soma. From 
the same potent juice the Rishis also sometimes derived their 
inspiration. Garga tells us (vol. 3, p.) in plain terms “ this 
"* beverage inspires my speech. This savoury Soma, drunk on this 
“occasion, has been most exhilarating.” 

cs s and saints," says Viswamitra, “ drink together, with 
“the » the sweet juice of the Soma." (IHE. 86.) But worse 
as behind :—a lady, named Viswavara, writes or sings a hymn to 

"Agni, and offers an odlation, praying amongst other things, for 
the ervation ** of concord betwen man and wife ;” but listen 
“to Avatsara’s account of her, and two or three more of his bro- 
“ther Rishis (vol. 3, p. 311.); 
— “Swift is the excessive and girth-distending inebriation of 
__ * Vishwavara (f, Yayata and Matin: they urge one another to 
—* drink: they find the copious draught the prompt giver of in- 
oxication. 
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Bacchanals. No worship ever mocked the skies, more misera- 
ble and contemptible than the religion of the Vedas. 7 

The Soma juice then was the oblation, or libation, of the 
Vedie worship (the Homa of the Parsis); and allusions to it, or 
laudations, meet one in almost every page. Surely, if there be 
still question whether the Arians came from India or the Indi- 
ans from Aria, the place of the Soma in their worship. should 
suffice to set it at rest, What people in their senses w 
choose for daily oblation in their households, a plant in a hesfile = 
country, or far away to the North of Delhi, and of which the . == 
people of Bengal and Bahar probably, unless they were immi- 
grants from the West, most likely never would have heardà ——— 

The worship of these old Hindus was very simple. As des-  — 
cribed in the Suktas (we borrow Professor Wilson's epitome) - = 
*it comprehend offerings, prayer, and praise ; the former are - = 
‘chiefly oblations and libations :—clarified butter ure 2 
‘the fire, and the expressed and fermented juice ol Yom 
* plant, presented in ladles to the deities invoked, in what an- è 
* ner, does not exactly appear, althowgh it seems to have been — 
* sometimes sprinkled on the fire, sometimes on the ground, or . 

















‘rather on the Ausa, or sacred grass, strewed on the floor; and 
‘in all cases the residue was drunk b Yy the assistants.— There à — 
‘mention of any temple, or any reference to a public place. — 
worship,* and it is clear that the worship was entirely domes = 


—— 


‘tic: the worshipper himself does not appear to haye t 

‘part personally in the ceremony ; and there i 18 a goo odiy : a 
‘of officiating priests—seven, and sometimes xt oen -by s hor 

‘the different ceremonial rites are performed, a nd jx | 

* Mantras, or prayers and hymns, were recited." — 

The priests are thus enumerated in the text ? 
d slc Hot i NIS 
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receive equal shares with him. He appears to have repeated 
the prayers, and to have been the purohit or foreman : and 
therefore on private and everyday ceremonies, where such a 
host would have been absurd, he alone did all that was neces- 
sary: and thus, with the invariable cunning of priestcraft 
among an unlettered race, he rose so pre-eminence. It is evi- 
dent also that no one was forbidden to hear or read the Veda: 
its hymns used at every sacrifice, were then the vernacular. 
— We may notice here as a matter yet sub judice, that though five 
Masses of men are repeatedly mentioned in the Vedas, there 
— are no allusions to Sudra or Kshatrya ; and that a like division 
into four classes prevailed amongst the ancient Persians; the oth 

— probably being captives, enemies and slaves. Arrian makes the 
number, seven; and it is easy, by taking in or leaving out 
‘classes and professions, to make them as few or as many as we 
E o The spirit of the Veda is fiercely intolerant to all of a 
— rent faith, or who did not conform to their ritual. The 
—Rishis intreat Indra “to strip of their black skins :"* but any 
_ thing like caste, in its modern sense, it utterly ignores. Ifsuch 
ı system as caste prevailed in these ages, it is impossible that no 
should be made to in full five hundred hymns, out- 
















-= “Vedas, and to trace its relationship to other creeds. The follow - 
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This leaves less than sixty hymns for all the other and more 
fantastic denizens of their Pantheon. We have already seen 
that they also worshipped (whatever that may mean) “ the lights 
of Heaven: 

Lo scholars it is evident that this is nothing more or less than 
the religion of the Persians, when they first appear on the stage — - 
of history. A short extract from Herodotus will enable. 
our readers to judge for themselves. It is nature worship: not 
as yet hero worship ; and (having no idols) not idolatry. _ 

Herodotus writes ;—* the Persians have no images of the gods, 
no temples, nor altars, and consider the use of them as a. tolly. 
This comes, I think, from their not believing the gods to have 
the same nature with. men, as the Greeks imagine. Their wont _ 
however is to ascend the summits of the loftiest mountains, — = 
and there to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the name th 
give to the whole cirele of the firmament. They likewise offer - 
to: the ‘sun and moon, to the earth, to fire, to water, and to the — 
winds. "These are the only gods, whose worship has come 
down to them from ancient times." Book I., p. 131. The dei- - 
ties therefore were the same t but the ritual was, in certain — — 
points, different. ‘* They raise" he adds ** no altar, light — 

‘offer no libations;—there is no consecrated barley nets 
* He brings the victim to unpolluted ground—cuts the victim 
*in pieces, and, having boiled the flesh (how did he manage 
* without fire?) he lays it upon the tenderest herbage is e. 
‘grass of the Hindu) When all is ready,.one of the 
‘comes forward, and chaunts a hymn, which they nM re 
* the origin of J— gods. It is not lawful to offer s acri 
€ less there is a Magus present." Book I., p. 132. _ 

Now for a glimpse of a Persian at dinner. ** — C 
€ sians cause an ox, a camel, a horse and an ass to be hated 
*(on their birth-day), and served up to them. BOE 
< fond of wine and — it in large — 
Book I., p. 133. 

It is certain that there were two rival reli 
faith of Ormuzd and the faith of the Magi. hu 
dotus knows nothing at all; and yet the rent inscri 
was already engraved on the rock at Behist 
which Herodotus writes of, was the Ma ia 
— have been a Ro | e 
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him. This would not be so surprising as his ignorance of the 

very name of Ormuzd—dA/wra-masda, ** the all- knowi ing Lord.' 

But, with these drawbacks, if we had no other evidenc e, this 

alone would suffice to prove that the Hindus and Persians were 
Aa the same religion and race. 

Zhe Hindu mind, like that of the Persians, was peculiarly ac- 
cessible to foreign influences; and“their Taith, so far from being 
fixed and. immoy veable, has been, as we now know, in a constant 
flux from the time of their earliest records. We have traces of 
this in a class of gods (whom we have purposely left unnoticed) 
alien to the national habits of belief, and in sacrifices abhorrent to 
the simple ritual of the Rishis. The misplaced deities are Ila, 
Mahi, Menu, Vayu and Nairitti. The commentators know little 
Or nothing about them; and whenever Hindu commentators are 

norant of the true explanation, as a mere matter of course 
invent a false one. So where the Veda is silent, we have 
nothing to hope from them. 

Up “to this point we haye been treading on safe ground, and 
noticing facts where is-litfle room for difference of opinion. 
We now launch forth into the unknown, deeply sensible of defi- 
— ciency in scholarship, and with little leisure for research. It may 
= savour of presumption, so scantily provided, to bring forward 
= ons and conclusions at variance with those of the great 
= of oriental scholars, and which, if well founded, will revo- 
> dutionize the prevailing ideas on early Indian History. But 
Fe of angry controversy are ended: and, if our views 
- am dn the main well founded, they will lose little of their value 
"with those best qualified to judge; because they lack the autho- 
ity of a name. K 
Let us follow out, in the first place, the faint indications mark- 
by the names of those antiquated and forlorn deities, com- 
from where nobody knows, and altogether out of place i in 
of Indra. . 

The tis Dla, or Ilita. The Veda calls her “ Ila of the hun- 
eiaters that i is, very ancient. Sir Henry Rawlinson.found 
a tablet, now in the British Museum, a goddess called ZZ, or 

| Jii, ** queen of the gods," with a list of 41 titles helongiug 

= She was a Babylonian goddess. — 

—— apod —— Eon — and sometimes appears as 
ical with Inpg At other times Indra is his charioteer. —— 
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s-/va, or Shamas- Vah, which (Shamas being the Sun) is very 
near akin to Jadra- Vayu. This Iva, or Vah, too is the God 
of the winds or tempests, and a whirlwind, according to Sir 
II. Rawlinson, is ** a wind of Iva.” His emblem is a wea- 
pon supposed, on the same authority, to be*a thunderbolt. 
\ writer in the Journal of Sacred Literature for April 1859, 
zuggests a connection between the name of this God and the 
JAH, or JAH-VEA, of the Hebrews: but we are expressly tald 
in Exodus that the name Jehovah was not known to Abraham. 
fehovah indeed is Semitic and has a totally different significa- 
tion. Yet it is not uninteresting to find a Yah or Tabs trans- 
ferred from Ur to India, and there, out of place, yet tradition- 
ally supreme. 
WY Turning from gods to Asuras, we at once reject the ety mology 
of the Puranas tor that term. There are no Suras in the Vedas 
except Sura, or Surya, the Sun, and therefore no ground for mak- 


ing Asura, the negative or op posite of Sura. The word ** Asuram” 2 
is translated by the commentator himself ** streneth" or ** lord= 
ship.” The enemies whom they hated were hostile neighbours 
or foreign inv: EE rs, whom lapse of time transformed into malig- 
nant demons. Thus the Rac-hos, or people of Arachosia, were 


turned into the fearful Rakshasas of the popular belief, and the 
Assyrians became Asuras. It will be observed that the rela- 
tions of the Asuras and Suras were originally friendly. Vayu is 
even called ** Asura” in the Veda. It was after a conflict ome 
war that it changed. For ASHUR was a well-known and far — 
famed God. But, allowing even the word Asura (the Per- 
sian Ahur: 1-masila) to be of uncertain etymology, we find in the 
Vrihad Aranyaka (an Upanishad of the Yajur Veda) that the 
name of more than one of the ancient Rishis was the unequivo- 
cal *5 Asurayana. ^ 
There are three lists of Rishis given in this Upanishad, as ~ 
usual differing from each other. We select a few names in 


-> o 
which-the first and second agree. 


Atreya ( Atri.) 
Bharadwaja. 
Asuri. 
Aupajandhani. : — 
Sraivani. qs rx PET SE 
Asurayana and Yaska. ie ETE ER A 
Jatukarnya. oe Sas cV AR 
Parasarya or - M ete 
Parasaryayana. DE Re ae ete oe 
Ghrita Kausika. | -— — 
Eight descents above Atreya we come p thee puso gical 
Abhuti Tvastvar ( Twashtri, the Vulcan of the —— nd 
JUNE, 1859, > ; : CR 
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Aswins. Four descents downwards from Atreya we reach the 
Gotama, Bharadwaja, and Parasara or Parasarya of the hymns. 
Angiras is the son of Tvastvar. 

In the last of the lists we find the following order.—Atreyi 
(Atri) Gautami, Bharadwaji—Parasari— V arkkaruni— Arta- 
bhaga, but now removed by at least 40 descents from the devatas ! 
What is to be remarked is that many of these are not the names 
Ofamen but of countries. Msuri and dsurayana speak for them- 
selves. Faras-arya is the Arian-Persian, or Parsi. Aausiha is 
from Kaush or Kush in Aria; and the Arta-bhaga to our mind 
Carries complete conviction. Herodotus writes that the Persians 
Originally were called dAriwans, from Arta (Herat); and Bhaga 
in the Behistun inscription, means lord or god: so that Arta- 

—bhaga is, word for word, lord of Arta (or Herat). It will be 
observed also that Assyrian is before Persian in due chronofogi- 

l order. 
JThe Vedas allude also to ** strong built cities" ** perennial cities" 
** stone built cities of the Asuras ;" and, if these were in the air, 
Professor Wilson observes, that they could.not be of much 
use to Divadasa and other mortal kings, to whom with all their 
spoil they were given by Indra. it is true that the term is 
applhed to enemies in a general sense in the Vedic hymns ; 
but we have to do with its original bearing. There is surely 
something also more than an accidental similarity between 
ethe giant Asura, Bara “ the strong one” and the farfamed Bel, 
or Baal: between the fierce female Asura, Air, so often slain 

ain the hymns, and the Assyria and Babylonian goddess 
"4i: between the Vedic Dakshina and the Assyrian Davkina ; 
and between the Anna of Babylon, the Anna Perenna of 

- Italy, and the Anna Purna, still worshipped in Bengal. 
4J Again Mf. Colebrooke finds in- the Sth book of the Rig, the 
name of WNabba-ned-ishta, a son of Menu, not dwelling with 
- his brethren, which has à startling resemblance to the Baby- 
—— Jlonian Nabonid; and yet the Nebo, or Nabo, dynasty<is as- 


= suredly not older than Nabonassar 747 B. C. Taking all this 












all these links to be more or less obscure, 
d ES to indicate a connection, 
both, between Assyria, Babylon 
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(any or all of them) to Assyria, it must be observed that they 
have already become vague and legendary. It will not be 
thought pressing the m: utter too far then, if we assert that pro- 
bably gods and influences reached the Hindu race from Baby- 
lon and Assyria. f 

Not knowing the intermediate steps, we are led to Greece 
by the Aswins, and to Latium by Mena, whose legendary 
springing from Indra seems at least (etymologically also) to 
identify her with Minerva, springing from Jupiter. In one 
ense nt least we have the chain complete. dnna — — 
trom Babylon to India ; west from Babylon to- 
accompanies her sister Dido to Carthage, flies ir eT to is EREN 
there, the Anna Purna of the Hindus becomes the Anna. Pirenna — 
of the Latians, Such is the Roman legend, Varuna too, the -— 
sky@®or hemispheric firmament, resting on the waters, has ob- * 
vious analogies with the Grecian Prou To this god, | 
singly or associated with Miira, are offered the rare and per- = — 
functory prayers for protection from sin, which appear. in ` 
one or two of the hymns. Still nó direct influences from - — 
lZurope can be traced in the Vedas. Influences here would be = 
too strong a word. ‘They inter rather a common medium ; an —— 
that Mena and the Aswins, Anna and Varuna were not (so 4o 3 


speak) indigenous. = — — 
Ree great horse sacrifice is allowed to have been « ind I 
uranian, whether derived directly from the Saka, | or i indire th 
from Persia and Media, where the ** white horse o of t 
an important element in g.campaign of C WT : 
found traces of it still ———— on. the 


Siberia. ` ——— 
x iritti or  Nairitti, the dread earth — 8, of whor 
and depreeation were the ónly worship, is but ei se 
evil goddess of the Hill tribes to whom i 
offer human victims. She seems thrust by 
adopted, into the Vedic Pantheon—the germ o 
Karr and the murderers’ DBHAWANNI in ua i 
and to the Vedie men far away in 

ugly look; but, so. far as we can * * 
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young prinee's stead. The father himself binds the victim to 
the saerificial post, takes the knife, and is about to immolate his 
own son, when Swunah-sepas, by the adviceof Viswamitra, prays 
to VARUNA, and at the last moment is set free. Nearly all this, 
however, is mere invention. The hymn, in the Veda, (vol. 1, p. 
59,) supposed to be uttered by Sunah-sepas himself, does indeed 
represent him as bound with three cords to the ** three-footed 
tree” or sacrificial post; but he prays that he may see his fa- 
ther and mother again, have much wealth, and be freed from sin ; 
and refers obscurely to some change or failure in worship, 
which micht have offended Varuna. The bonds, most probably, 
are but allegorical bonds: but we have little doubt that the 
imagery is drawn from real human sacrifices, offered by the wild 
tribes m the neighbourhood to Niritti, ** with unfriendly looks,” 
“as she is expressly named in this Sukta. The legend may $er- 
haps point to an earlier practice, which Viswamitra and his 
party. set themselves against. A god named Nairita, of a 
— and evil nature, is said to have been worshipped by the 
i: 


It appears, on the whole then, that there were two forms of 
— both gross, and sensual, almost beyond belief. The worship of the 


at last losing sight altogether of its original import, and coming 

to them perhaps from the wild nomads of Central Asia. The fair 
inference is that Indra and fire worship was the later form on In- 
— dian ground. The so-called aboriginal tribes sacrifice buffaloes 


and other animals: but there is no trace of five worship among 
‘them. On the other hand the Viswamitras, or Angirasas, claim 
the honour of having been the first to introduce the worship 
—— both of i and Indra, in various Suktas of the Veda. € What- 
ever the Rishis may say, Viswa-Mitra was not the name of a 
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an, but of a body of immigrants ;— Viswa- Mitra, ** the men, or 
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the Cabul river, shall tell us how it was; though for the words 
within brackets we alone are responsible. Heis describing a 
tempest, and using unconsciously almost the words of the Veda. 
* To the roar of heaven’s artillery ( Zndra) succeeded the wind 
‘ (Vayu); first in gusts (the Maruts), finally in a hurricane (Ru- 
*rda), which tore “up trees by the roots and earried them to a 
‘distance. Blocks of granite were hurled down the mountain 
side, and clouds of dust, earth and stones, mingled with moss 
‘and leaves, were whirled into the air, and formed clouds 


€ 


‘(Vritra), which added to the darkness, a deluge of rain ` 


‘followed the fearful features of this furious storm.”—( Caravan 
Journeys, p. 247.) n | 


Here we have all the details of that terrible fight, whereIndra - 


put forth all his might, destroyed the dark fearful Vritra, and let — 
loose the rain (the cows) to fertilize the land of his worshippers, - 
and to give them wealth and food. It is represented as his great- 
est exploit in 18 Suktas. à; Y 
Such a religion eould nel sse had any heart. It was scarce- 
ly serious. The Rishis address Indra in the most disrespectful 
and indelicate terms,* using comparisons much too coarse for our 


pages; and it rapidly degenerated into wantonness, gluttony and. —— 


drunkenness. It still lingers in Bengal in the worship of the. 
bloody Kali, where all castes mingle together, and, after a liba=- _ 


tion of ardent spirits to the goddess, drink spirits, and eat flesh, — . 
— 
— 
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as their fathers did in their golden Vedic prime. It is found. 
also to this day in the foul and secret rites of the Tantras, oo 
abominable for Christian ears. But what was then done ope 
and unblushingly is now done witħ the feeling of sha 
guilt. Even this is progress. | 
tis not our purpose to narrate how Vishnu de 
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than their own about 1200 years ago, 
ed the Hindu. Our business is with Vedic t 
^ now to another part of the field. —— . E 
. The Vedas in one sense contribite lit 
logy =: in another sense, they lend inv al 
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mountains of falsehood. (The Greek writers testify that the In- 
dians in their time were a truth-telling race; and there seems no 
¥enson to doubt this evidence. When a legend appears in the 
Suhtas we take it for what it is worth; but when a Rishi tells 
us that a certain king gave him ten cows, and dwelt in a certain 
place, he may fully be trusted for the cows, and for the names 
of the king and the country. These are the postulates on which 
we rely; it -is not taking very much for granted. Usually the 
hymna: writers speak truth; universally their Puranic successors 
write, invent, pile up, delight in false hood) 

AM It isagreed that the Vedic Hindus call themselves ARIANS— 
a name perhaps related to Mari, the Sun. Indra, say the Rishis, 
has given the land to the Arians. Bet it be remembered that 
as far back as the times of Darius Hystaspes, the early 
Writers placed Indians on both sides of the Indus, and made India 
extend westwards fully to Candahar ( Gandhara). The name was al- 
ways India, from the Sindwor Indu e great riverot the country. 

Aria proper lay west from dia about the Arian lake 
latterly: but the Eastern Medes and Parthians were its dis- 
tinetive people, ** Arians of the Arians.” Latterly Medes, Per- 
sians, and the tribes between the Mades and the Indus were to 
a certain extent amalgamated under one rule; and Ariana stretch- 
ed loosely from the Indus to the Caspian Sea. Here is ground 
for ambiguity. But India beyond the Indus was always In- 

— aaia, and was never called Aria by any writer, native or foreign. 

: et the Vedic writes call themselves E and hence a theory 
= ë A libe ‘Avian nations.come from Hindustan... Some will have 

ut TERM from the Gangetic provinces, from Behar and 







mot this a parallel case? Norman Henry, or Norman Ri- 
says, .** God has given this land to the Norman." It was 

t Britain did not cease to be Britain, or England Eng- 
the were not a British race. Another race 
e Se these Arians, named by them ia fierce 
* * slaves." And they eed slaves of them 
` Menu and later writers) whenever 
orman was to the Saxon, the Don 
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sands, are the Saraswati and Drishadvati meant. If so indeed 
the famous ** Arya-vartta" would be a little smaller than a small 
English dr a little larzer than a large parish. In the 
hy mn, (vol. : p. 504,) the Saraswati is deseribed, ** as breaking 
down the iret ipices of the mountains," fierce, mighty, vast, 
impetuous, overflowi ing her banks, = having seven sisters,” as 
infinite, splendid, progressiv e, — evidently pointing to one of the 
creat confluents of the Indus, and absurd, as well as eogra- 
phically impossible, as applied to the Sursooty of the Caggar. 
To our fhind, the Saraswati is most probably the Ravee, the 
ancient lraotes, that is Zra (or Arya-v vati: P. and the name Saras- 
wata is always and only given to the people of the Punjab. —— 
We shall attempt to trace their Eastern and Southern boun- - X 
daries, which were fast extending, as we find them in the first — 
500 hymns. Among the enemies subdued by the help — = 
we find the great Arbuda, supposed by all scholars to be Mount 
Aboo onthe “Aravali hills.* “Another robber chief, destro yod by 
Indra, named Kuya(va), bas two wives whom Riise (his co 
queror) not very gallantly wishes to “ be drowned in the dep 
of the Sipha river" and whose haunts are between the 4 jasi, 
Kulisi and Verapatni rivers (vol. 1. p. 268.) In the U. ^R S a 
Maps, we find a town still called Kaya, and in its vicinity - 
Sipu, Bunas or Anas, and Kalind? rivers, sufficiently i iden iti fying 
the loeality of Kuyava, and close also to Arbuda or Abu. As  . 
the Nerbudda is not mentioned in the — hym as, Í — 
had not then erossed the Vindhyan hills. They 1 no 
Ov3riN, Chittore, or Oodipore, and the B : 
not appear to be known to them. On the n 
tices of the Jumna, Sarju, and Goomti: and one 2 
Gangu. There is fighting on the Sarju between 
but thev appear to have felt their way easy al - 
of the Himalaya: and their silence is a significant i 
that, though on the verge of discovefy, the t Gi 
yet "iulenowdl or that they knew it only i in Pm ; 
They were Punjabis, Sindians, ‘Cashmiri ahs | 
Delhi men, if you will: but. the | kir edoms 
Mithila and Ayodha, ee 
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but a very little later) than the Vedas. There can be no reason 
given, if Patna, Oude, Mathura, Allahabad, and Oujein, were 
the original settlements of the Arians, or were Arian cities at 
all, why the hymns and hymn writers ignore them altogether, 
and are found only in connection with the Sindu, Saraswati and 
Drishadvati (the Caggar). As soon as ever they had a chance, 
Hindu faith and Hindu literature floated down the Ganges, 
where the land was good and rest pleasant: and the Sindu and 
e Saraswati were deserted for a richer heritage. 
Hindustan, in Vedic times may be thus described... ‘Along its 
estern coast dwelt races different from the Arians of the Vedas 
—earlier colonizers or emigrants, most pr obably from Assyria, 
who had a civilization of their own and “iron built cities”, and 
and with whom the Pharaohs and Solomon and Hiram and the 
Cushite Arabs of Yemen carried on a lucrative trade by sea. 
. This people extended gradually down the coast to Cape Comorin, 
erossed over to Ceylon, and crept up the Coromandel coast, till 
stopped by the Godavery and Mahanadi. 
w^ All the Bengal Presidency and Central India was thinly and 
aptiadically inhabited by a Tatar, Sakyan, or Mongol race, 
coming down from Tibet and Nepal. So sparse was the 
population that in the Veda, Agni is represented as “ the 
general” of Nahusha, the first settler: that is, they cleared 
the ground by burning the forests: and some fine descriptions 
are given of the grandeur and terror of the sight. In the North 
est were the Arians. 
After all we can but guess at truth; but when such guessing 
— agrees. on the whole with the known facts, it helps to give an 
E igible and sufficiently definite idea of the general state of 
- E o i E when the Vedas were being written. 
v For Arian India, one or two localities may be identified pen 
Sarees iym. the Suktas. 
— "There i isa Mat se ne or Mandhati, in the hymns: there 
still near Delhi. If the city was named 
it —— go far to prove that in his time Hastina- 
a UU were not yet founded, for which also there 
— or r Bhoojyu, hd: — whom we: — 
ie name, father of Ts in CUTCH ; 
I time. UM qa. 5 dese ore dorm sd 
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mentioned in the Veda (vol. l, p. 147,) one named Divodasa, 
called also Puru, is specially celebrated : and we may gather that 
his kingdom coincided pretty nearly with that of Porus in the 
time of Alexander. He is at war with Su-sravas, a King whose - 
name occurs in the: Raja Taringini, as connected with Cashmere 
— perhaps au ancestor of the Abisares of Greek report. iid 

We now turn to the Puranic account of the periods, dynasties, 
races, genealogies and kings of Vedic India. It looks imposing, 
minute and circumstantial. The two great dynasties of the Sun 
and Moon, branching off into separate kingdoms ; the four ages 
of the world, with an accurately defined list of Kings for each, 
and these lists so framed 2s in appearance to strengthen and edge 
port each other,—containing also the very names found in the 
Vedas, with an elaborate system of dynastie changes, of inter- 
marriages—all these, sanctioned as religion, and received with 
universal natiogal consent, take the imagination by storm, and 
impose on the calmest and clearest reason. y "Ap. a 

It is only when it is found by nearer approach or unexpect- — 
ed testimony that this giant is a man of straw, that one wonders — 
at one's own blindness. — | 

The Hindu of the middle ages had an immoderate, incredible  — 
fondness for elaborate falsehobd. The care and painstaking — 
which they devoted to this purpose, fill the mind with amaze- _ 
ment. Was there ever anything elsewhere in this wide world 
like the Raghava Pandavya ? What was the Raghava Pandavya ? 
Colebrooke shall tell us. ** This extraordinary poem" wri 
he, **is composed with studied ambiguity ; so Fr may 
‘the option of the reader, be interpreted as relating tt 
* of Rama and other descendants of Dasaratha, or that of Y uc 
*thira and other sons of Pandu." The example of this si 
style of composition had been set by other writers: ] 
like Caviraja * told ¢wo distinct stories in the same v 
take a single sentence as a specimen. , It may be tra 

** Suceeeding in th to the ki i iou 
‘ departed or heavens ho dwelt happily in the city el 
* adorned with ARS 
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mass of names and dynasties and ages is nóthing else than au- 
dacious falsehood and invention, the little leaven of truth con- 
tained in it being the names of a few Vedic kings; stuck here 
and there apparently at hap-hazard, which, because they repre- 
sent truths, suffice of themselves to dissolve the monstrous fabric, 
and to disperse into thin air this enchanted castle jn the cloulds. 
Whatever facts they contain depend wholly on the authority of 
the Vedas. There are no other (there never were any other) 
sources of early Hindu history known to them or to us. We 

speak of the time before Darius Hystaspes and Alexander. 
Supposing even the Vedas still unknown, and taking the lists, 
as we find them in Prinsep's Useful Tables, one’s faith requires 
a very strong digestion to get over the first 2 or 3 pages. Set- 
ting down as facts not to be questioned, that two dynasties came 
down in direct succession from the Sun-and Moon, and that two 
out of the four Vogas are chronologically determined by the 
heroes of two epic poems, as real flesh and blood, in all probabi- 
lity, as Lancelot de Lac, and Rinaldo, or King Arthur himself 
and Lucius, Emperor df Rome, we find the two solar dynasties 
of Ayodhya and Mithila starting from the same point;—but 
 RawaA, the 60th King of Oude, marries Sita, the daughter of 
the 22nd King of Mithila—the chronological gap between them 
- being at least 400 years. If we attempt to put things right by 
supposing 30 or 40 names to have dropped out, then what is the 

— value of the lists ? 

- — "Turning back to the beginning of the Mithila list, and the 
— XPuranie beginning of Hindu history, we find at the head of it 
— Nimi, Janaka, Udvasu, Nandiverdhana. Nimi runs through near- 
ly all the Yogas; but to our amazement we find among the kings 
— of Magadha, less than 100 years before CHANDRA GUPTA, all 
— the other three, Janaka, Udvasu and Nandiverdhana again. Sir 
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— W. Jones places their first appearance more than three thousand 
a Sur Bose ; their second is little more than 300. 





cave. ıld point out many more contradictions and absurdities 
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save each other—astronomy, poetry, legend, chronology and his- 


tory all helping on the deceit—it has been the custom with mo- 
dern scholars, to receive with certain reservations, but after all 
to receive, the dynasties as real dynasties, and with considerable 
latitude as to their beginning to have faith, as historical eras, in 
two or perhaps three of the Fogas. What is the verdict of the 
Rig-Veda? It knows nothing of such periods. "Their names 
are not once -mentioned in the Veda; nor is any allusion made 
to them. It knows nothing of Solar or Lunar races: knows 
nothing, and can indeed know nothing, of Ayodha, and Kasi, 
and Mithila, and Vesali, and Magadha, or even of Indraprestha: 
while the Puranas on the other hand know nothing of dynasties in 
the Punjab or on the Indus. . 

Were the Vedas then written before the Puranic dynasties ? 
The chief names in both are alike; and the Puranic dynasties go 
back to the Sun and Moon. 

The rationale of the whole matter is not far to seek.. In that 
after time, when the Arian name was dead, and Indian empire 
was transferred to the Jumna and Ganges, each court had its 
tribe of Brahmans, who, to please the monarch and the people; 
concocted for each a genealogy, held together by a few of the 
old Vedic names, running back to the Sun or the Moon, and 
filled up with kingginvented at discretion. "o 

Again what mention is made in the Rig-Veda of the great 
demi-gods, or Avatars, Rama and Krishna? None. There is : 
only one possible way of accounting for the complete silence of — 
the Vedas. Rama and Krishna were later than the hymns.” 
Were it otherwise, every hymn would be full of their exploits. _ 
We cannot here keep out the genealogies. We find a group of A 
Vedic kings in immediate ‘succession; Mandhati, Purukutsa, 
Trasadasyu, and two princes, who write a hymn along with the 
latter, Tryaruna and Aswa-medhaya. Four of these are found 
in Mr. Prinsep’s -first list and in the'same order, with a break - 
however of Jive names between Trasadasyu and Tryaruna. 
Mandhati is in the lists the 20th from the head, and forty names 
before Rama. Allowing 13 years as a fair average for so long 
a succession, Mandhati will be about 250 years from the Sun, — 
and 500 before Rama. irre Sas eS 
. Let us now take a second group,of kings from the Veda. ` 
choose Aswamedhaya, Nami, Chitraratha, Sunitha, Swa 
Vrihadratha, Sudas. In Table XIX. of Prinse ; 
PANDU princes of Indraprestha, we have 
Puranic group, Aswamedhaya, Nami, trai 
naya, Vrihadratha, Sudas : but : 

the Puranas, reigned in Delhi 
^ das. was fyll 250 years I: 
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the face, using the short 13 year averages, instead of the fabu- 
lous periods of the Puranas. According to the lists, Mandhati 
is 500 years before Rama, Rama 450 before Judishtir, Aswa- 
medhaya about 50 years later. The Puranas therefore put about 
1.000 years between Aswamedhaya, and Mandbati’s grandson. 
The Rig-Veda affirms, as we have already seen, that they were 
contemporaries 7 
More important results follow: Rama is nearly 700 years 
earlier than Sudas, 500 later than Mandhati. With a mere 
— change in the figures, this is true of Judishtir, and therefore of 
Krishna also: and so we are led to the inevitable conclusion, 
that Rama and Krishna are only poetic heroes, and do not be- 
long to authentic history ;* and the Y ogas vanish into their air. 
ti is thus indirectly that the silence of the Veda is often more 
valuable than its e express testimony. 
Tt will be observed that we have chosen groups rather than 
individual Kings, to avoid being misled by casual similarities of 
— mame. Our next step leads to “the history of a single monarch, 
_ àa conqueror and a poet, once the pride of the Indo- Arian race, 
. and, if we mistake not, yet again to become famous. He V 
E — names Divodasa, Atithiewa, Aswattha, Prastoka, Srinjay 
and (last and most inter estin: y) PURU. Three of these names 
m are found in one verse (vol. 2, p. 34.) 
— >) Bor Puru the giver of offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, 
— * thou, Indra, the danc er, hast destroy ed ninety eities.— For Ati- 
Ee the fierce (Indra) hurled Sambara from off the moun- 
~ “fain, bestowing (upon the prince) immense treasurer” The 
: x ninety. or ninety-nine, cities of Sambara are wearisomely i3 
liar to the readers of the hymns ; and Sambara was probabiy a 
cestor of the Sambas, whom Alexander found ruling the hill 
deat to wer Indus. — 
(to ive 3-4 e with the lists) as Divodasa, identified 
8 wand by. there being no other Divodasa, he is 
3.) and 12th in ‘direct descent from the 
se him ‘only 150 years from the fountain 
ro of his sons more obscure d Y 
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and a curious blunder in regard to this king; in all that relates 
to him, the lists are singularly unlucky. They call him a Bud- 
dhist It will be seen at once how this arises. Divodasa is very 
much akin to * Piyadasi, the grandson of Chandra-gupta : and 
they have mistaken the one for the other. 

We have now done with the lists.” We trust that we have 
indicated the way; and that others with greater talents and 
greater leisure, the amiable learned and accomplished Lassen, 
Dr. Müller, our own two Wilsons, Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
Mr. Latham, will thoroughly clean out the vast Puranie stable, 
sweep away its masses of foul deceit undisturbed for centuries, 
and let: the sweet air and the clear light of truth into the early 
history of India. 

ww The identification of Divodasa with Puru will bea decided 
step in advance, pregnant with important consequences. A direct 
text has been already quoted. ‘There is also strong collateral 
evidence. Yayati had five sons—Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu 
and Puru. Here the Puranas and Vedas are at one. Yayat — 
however was not their father, but a remote and perhaps mytho-- 
logical ancestor. We may accept them however as five brothers, — 
descendants of Yayati. ‘Turvasu and Yadu are frequently men- — 
tioned together in the Veda in connection with a voyage E —— 
dation, from which they escaped in safety. Were the E 
temporaries of Divodasa? In a great battle, of rhon 
speak immediately, Turvasu is delivered to Sr Sis 
vodasa, or his father : for Divodasa i is Paston AR 
Aswattha, is the son of Srinjayss as we are told E 
pp-474, 475), who receives cows, clothes, food ai 
[n another place he is named Bharata, that i i'd "a 
Bharat, as he-may be here named Srinja ya, as à sor o 
In any ease, he is contemporary rvasu anc radu; and. 
may PENS be their brother, or the — xs as the ) Veda == 
ex —— declares. ~ c — 
e have alse a. clue Xo — 
mU Vs hav 
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a nearer approach, than the most judicious guessing, to the real 
era oi the Vedas. 

Diwodasa. was a warrior and a conqueror. He conquers and 
destroys many cities of Sambara, reserving one for his own use. 
He makes a successful raid as far as Parnaya. (Can this be Pur- 
piya ?) In his old age, at the head of a confederacy of twenty 
Kings, Kutsa and Ayu being the chief, he leads an army of 
60,099 (the Rishis delight in odd numbers) against ** the mighty 
“but youthful Su-sravas," is defeated, and compelled to submit. 
This war, we believe, is the historical foundation for the tradi- 
tional ** great war" of the Mahabharat. 

— The most interesting epoch of his history however remains to 
be told. Alone, or along with his father, and in alliance with a 
Rajah Abhivarthin, he carries on a war with the PERSIANS, is 
defeated at first, but finally overthrows them in a great battle. 
His own brother Turvasu appears to fight on the Persian side, 
whieh would agree with the tradition of Puru’s obtaining the in- 
heritance in preference to his elder brothers. It is stated indeed 
in the Veda itself, that Turvasu and Yadu were denied inaugura- 

Por this battle we have the indisputable contemporary au- 

thority ofthe Rishi Garga, who receives part of the spoil of 

Varchin and Sambara. ‘Lhe Rishi Bharadwaja gives like testi- 

- mony to the liberality of the two conquerors. We quote Bha- 
radwaja (vol. 3. p. 437). å 
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tribes about Dev Hissar, more to the North and East. Their 
women take part in every war, manage the horse, the sword; and- 
the firelock. Their courage amounts to rashness, and they are 
more dreaded than the men for cruelty and fierceness. He 
himself saw them under fire in the foremost rank. (See pp. 194, 
and 237.) It is, and so far as they know, has always been a 
national custom. Here we have an intelligible explanation of 
the Amazons of Alexander, and the ** female hosts" of Namuchi. 

Taking it for granted than®that Divodasa fought with Per- 
sians, if those Persians held the faith of Ormuzd* the Behistun 
inscription amply explains the hatred they would feel for the 
Hindu fire-worshippers, and their breaking the sacrificial vessels. 

We are not without hopes that Varchin, and the Vrichi, os Vari- 
chi-vats, may yet be explained. At present, we would suggest 
for Vrichi-vats—the translation Persian lords, or Persi lords— 
the vat being the Sanscrit, Vati or Pati. For the v and p; are 
usually interchangeable; and Parasi and Varasi, are the same 
word. ——— 
NGVe have no right, historically, to believe in a Persian army 
before the days of Cyrus: but the Behistun inseription autko- 
rizes six Kings. before him. The earliest of these can scarcely 
be placed more than 600, or 650, B. C. ; and it may be supposed —— 
that the Persians first became an independent, orat any rate — — 
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a district, kingdom, during the great Scythian invasion in the —— 









reign of Cyaxares. As eee 

tis might indeed have been the external force that d 
the. Viswamitras into India. Lhe Viswamitras are known 
KKushikas or Kaushikas ; that is they came from Kush, 
day the name of a river near the Aria Palus, where M. - 
found the ruins of a large place called Kussan.t ‘The K 
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Miswamitras are Kushikas, while Purukutsa, son of Mandhati is 
a ** Girikshita" that is, from the neighbouring town of Ghirishk. 
/ Returning to Divodasa, his genealogy upwards runs thus :— 
Divodasa, Srinjaya, Devavata, Bharat, who is traditionally son- 
in-law of a** Viswamitra." 

If we are correct in dating the introduction of fire and Indra 
worship by the Viswamitras (supplanting an earlier Sun wor- 
ship by earlier immigrants) from the Scythic invasion, these five 
descents will» bring Divodasa *ery nearly or quite to the time 
of Gyrus; and we may suppose the engagement to have taken 
place with some Satrap (Ashatra-pa), leit by Cyrus, when he 
was occupied with his great Median, Lydian, or Babylonian 
campaigns: or it may even have been during the rebellions and 
troubles in the early days of Darius Hystaspes. By a curious 
coincidence Bentley places Garga (the bard of Divodasa) in 
548 B. C. ; and the cautious Proiessor Wilson suspects an allu- 
‘sion to the Buddhists, which could not well be earlier than 545 
B. C. = 
Our conclusion amounts to this. Certain hymns and certain 
kings are not older than 600 years before the Christian era. We 

| have not data for even guessing how far the earlier hymns go 

— back into antiquity. They may have formed part of the Magian 
—_ yitual in another land ;(we know that they were first sung on the 
—  Jbànks of the Indus by the V Bc or 

—— A word in conclusion on Vedic astronomy.. There is no 

— — mention of lunar mansions. The year consists of 360 days. The 

——  eycle-for worship is five years, in the last probably there was an 


— — imtercalary month, to adapt the lunar to the solar year, or year 
of the seasons. We find only one name of a constellation or 
‘division of the heavens. Ft is Zishya. The same name, as the 
— —mame of a Mont, and a sign, is found in an edict of the famous 
Piyadasi. The “ ancient" names of the months therefore, as the 
-eall them, are slater than Asoka, for nothing like 
is found among them, or in any Puranic work. , 
"would identify the Aswins with Cancer. Præsepe (the 
)is the chariot. There are three stars forming a triangle ; 
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ent the upper Solstice; and Pushan, riding on his goat, the 
lower, on capricorn. Such a position they actually held between 
500 and 600 B. C. Vedic astronomy therefore was of the rudest. 
How baseless are the notions of it derived from the Pura- 
nic age may be judged of by the fact, that Bentley, from as- 
tronomical observations, places Rama about 900 years before 
Christ, and Krishna 600 years after the Christian era... We sus- 
pect he really wrote 600 before it. : i 
There is a curious abstract of V edic astronomy in the 2nd Ash- 
taka, Vol. 2, pp. 126, &c., of which the following is an epitome, 
* I have seen the Lord of men with seven sons.” Sayana ex- 
plains these to be the seven solar rays,— whatever that may mean. 
Compared with other passages iv would really seem. to mean the 
seven colours of the spectrum. In vol. 1, p. 62, there is a disə 
tinct allusion to the Zodiacal light. 
‘he 2nd verse shows that they had *& week of seven days. 
Chey yoke the seven to the one-wheeled car: one horse, 
named seven, bears it along." 3 
lhe 11th and 48th verses intimate the division of the year in- 
to 12 months, 360 days, or 720 days and nights. ** The felloes 
“are twelve; the wheel is one:—within it are collected 360, 
* which are, as it were moveable and immoveable," ov. 48. 
* Seven hundred and twenty children in pairs abide in it (the 
* twelve spoked wheel.") eB ED 
For the cycle of five years, the earliest in India, we have “ all 
* beings abide in this five spoked revolving wheel.” V. 13. . 
They divided the year into three seasons, as we now do, the 
hot and cold weather, and the rains ; and into six (perhaps a more 
ancient division) of two months each. The earliest names known 
to us for these are the following, whether they were Vedic 
names is another question :— Vasanta (spring or flowery,) Grish- 
ma (the hot season,) Varsha (the rainy,) Sarada (the sultry sea- 
son,) Hemanta (the frosty season;) anal Sisira (the dew y season.) 
The Hemanta indicates a Northern people ; and the whole ar- 
rangement reminds one of the French Directory, with its Flo- 
real, Germinal, &c. For the three seasons, verse 2nd tells of 
** the three axled wheel:” for the sit of two months each, and 
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Xedie times. Any observations therefore, pretended to be 
founded on them, can only be forgeries, or parts of that elaborate 
system of computing backwards in later ages which has given a 
fictitious antiquity to the astronomy of the Hindus. 

The Sukta from which we have quoted, is given to Rishi 
Dircha-tamas, the son of Mamata: in other words, * long conti- 
< nuing ignorance, the son of egotism,” evidently a name for the 
nonce. It is very long, containing 52 verses, full of mysticism 
and fancy, and not without gleams of poetical genius, It has 
‘been asked how long time should be allowed for the interval 
— between the rude, hearty, inartificial Vedic hymn, and the subtle 
— — and elaborate Upanishad. Unless the Suktas, ascribed to Dricha- 
— tamas; are an interpolation, there was no interval at all. They 
— — are in form and substance an Upanishad, differing only from the 
— other Upanishads in the absence of the puerility and the unut- 

 terable filth that characterize Brahminic literature. In the 
JBrihad Aranyaka alone, we find page after page which the 
tor dared not render into English. The Medi hymns are 

-eoarse, still: seldomer indelicate, and never filthy. That 
1e in with Siva—personified foulness. — —— 

-cannot here enter on the interesting field of comparative 
xy; nor is it necessary. There is no dispute that the 
- of the Vedas and of the Persepolitan inseriptions was 
ntially the same. N 

> now take leave of the Rig-Veda, and submit the views 
we have suggested, for the decision of those qualified to 
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ArT. VIIIL— The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward, embracing the History of the Serampore Mission. By JONN 
CLARK MaxsuMAN. In two Volumes. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 1859. 


THE prevalent feeling in this country in regard to Mission 
work is undoubtedly one of resignation. No class now ventures 
openly to deride or diseountenance the object to-be attained. 
Here and there, perhaps, some Hindooized European may still be 
found, who declares Christianity little better than Hindooism, 
holds Missionaries to be overpaid hypocrites, and would if he 
dared subject the ** saints" to penal legislation. More frequent- 
ly officials may be discovered who believe the Empire in itself 
so rotten, and religious discussion so politically dangerous, that 
their fears render them actively antagonistic * to the slightest: 
‘tendency to a proselytizing tone." Still more common are the 
men of decorous lives and unimpeachable ** experience" who 
hold the attempt to convert, foolish or wise in other lands, a waste 
of power in Hindostan. This section includes many who are 
sincerely desirous of seeing Missionaries prosper, provided they 
have no trouble and are not unduly taxed, and whom suco. 
would warm into something like a temporary enthusiasm. On 
the other hand there are few now even of the warmest friends of — 
Missionary effort who look forward to any immediate result. 
There is perhaps’ not one, worker or layman, who dare af == 







that India will be converted within the century. — ire - 
content to abide the will of the Lord, but manifest amidst t heir) m= 
patient trust precisely the feeling entertained by the worldly 


section of the community. The latter hold the work good, even — - 
emphatically good, and to be pursued, subscribe when conveni- — E 
ent, afford individual Missionaries every encouragement, resent 
















The disparity between the labour expended and the result 
tained, the slight impression Christianity has made upon 
mass of Asiatics, the low character of the majority of conve 
the egregious vanity which obscures the virtues of the few 
above all the rooted conviction of white men that something n 
than Christianity is necessary to turn “ natives” into n 
these causes have combined to produce 4 feeling « 
lessness. That God will one day reveal hi 

preaching is meanwhile a duty, are principles t 
they accept them as they accept the doctrine 
of the unholiness of war, of the obligat 
things absolutely true, but whic x 
their day., They are consequen 
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the cause, subseribe—but not liberally, approve—but lend no 
personal aid, read reports—but never bring the weight of 
their opinion to bear upon Missionary bodies. ^ The public dic- 
tates arrangements in finance, but it never presses for any spe- 
eial Missionary arrangement, never attempts to compel any par- 
ticular course of action,—as for example a parochial eoncentration 
of effort, a pet notion of said public—never even suggests disap- 
proval at the choice of unfit or disqualified Missionaries for the 
work. One plan is in the public belief as good as another, for all 
are righteous and all will fail. One man is as good as another, 
for none without miracles will succeed, and the miracle may be 
wouchsafed to Balaam as well as to Elijah. The apostle and the 
professional, the Missionary whose tongue is tipped with fire, 
and the Missionary who can preach in no language but his own, 
are accepted with equal respect, and equal coldness. The Indian 
world, in fact, on Missions is simply resigned. 

We may discuss hereafter to what extent this feeling, which 
though it resembles indifference is in fact widely apart from 
it being positive and not negative, is justified by existing facts. 
-At present our objectis simply to point to the narrative which 
affords a title to this article as an admirable corrective to a 
state of thought which, however natural, is to be regretted. Mr. 
Marshman’s work—the ** Livesof Carey, Marshman and Ward ”— 
is not simply a great contribution to Protestant Hagiology. It is*a 
history of the Missionary cause during its first struggles, of its 
toilsome march up the Hill Difficulty before it reached that dan- 

erous because entieing plateau, that pleasant arbour where one 
jm the roll, where it now appears to pause. There is no difti- 
eulty. which now besets Missions which these three men did not 

— — meet and in large measure overcome. There is no difficulty 
which can impede any undertaking, be the obstacle social, or 
personal, or political, whether it spring from religious bigotry or 
profligate licence, whether it be created by the envy of friends 
© ie malignant calumnies of opponents, by the directe hosti- 
ty of power or the silent hostility of circumstances, which they 
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d not survive. And when, in the fulness of time, the labourers 
gin to reascend, when in the course of ages they draw nearer 
hat summit on which the sunshine from on high perpetually 
there will be we believe no impediment in their path which 
pore Missi "had not foreseen, no chasm for 
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not insuperable, that if in the faith of the Most High we have the 
courage to endure and to attempt, the patiene e and the effort are 
certain of — reward. 

William Carey, the founder of Missions, was in 1786 a cobbler, 
aud a bad one. That he was a cobbler we know from his own 
repeated statement, made without humility as without exulta- 
tion. That he was a bad one may be guessed from the fact 
that while a good workman could make four shillings a day Ae 
could barely earn bread to eat. He had to hawk his shoes 
about on his back, but with their sale, and some trifle of stipend 
as minister of a little congregation at Moulton, he still had the 
utmost difficulty in getting enough. He carried traces of that - 
discipline to the grave, one of the most conspicuous being that 
utter fearlessness of poverty, that cool determined contempt for 
anything the future could do to him, which men of the day so 
universally want. Though thus engaged he seems to have 
acquired some store of “knowledge. He was fond of reading, 
knew a little Latin, and had picked . up here and there some 
acquaintance with Geography, the study which of all others 
seems most to embarrass the unlettered Englishman. Mr. Marsh- 
man calls his knowledge at this time extraordinary.  lt':may 
have been for his time and position, but we suspect the bound- 
less acquirements of later years shed back an unreal radiance 
over this period of his life, and that, save in one respect, he dif- 
fered little from dozens of reading artisans, from Lackington for 
example who in a similar position devoted equal energy to the — — 
lower task of accumulating a fortune. That one vesper HMM = 
ever changed the course of Carey’s fortunes. F shout his © 
™ career, whether wearily teaching unruly cubs their al abet, or 
making bad shoes, or translating’ Hebrew, or Mo in 
Sanserit before Marquis Wellesley, one passion pe his 
life. It was the desire to reveal Christ to men who — not 
of his message. A strong natural benevolence had been in- 
tensified by deep piety, and warmed and elevated by the grace | 
of God, until his heart glowed with that settled fervour which 
has animated few men since the days of the Apostles} but which, 
wherever found or however manifested, whether compel elling 
Whitfield to carry the word of life to the heathen of Eng : 
or urging Xavier into the secret recesses of — 

g John Howard into the chosen ^ homes of © = ce z 
pan: or —— Wilberforce strength: to st: "ages 
the friends of. TM end plead to | 
brazen brows the cause of the slave, has alwa ; 
mately resistless. This was the k at 
and his career. Whatever he- kn 
great deal—it was not know 
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friendless cobbler with no gift of tongues that he knew of, with 
a pious world and his own household against him, to exile 
himself to the tropics, and there tell to men he had never seen 
the tidings which had already secured his own salvation. The 
clear internal fire, that flame which when lighted from on high 
smelts genius into conversion, was burning within him, and from 
the moment the idea of his appointed work became mani- 
fest to his mental sight, but one path was open to him. He 
must convert the heathen, and if it rained opponents he must 
just go out in the rain. The fathers of his own denomination, 
a denomination not then, be it remembered, raised in the social 
-scale by the achievements of himself and his colleagues, repri- 
manded his foolishness. They- had it would seem a notion, 
which many decent people still unavowedly retain, that human 
learning was not only unnecessary but positively unacceptable 
with God. “ God” once growled Robert Hall ** God no need 
of human learning ; how much need has he of human i ignorance ?" 
and the Nonconformist world has slipped round to Robert Hall's 
opinion. It had not slipped however then, and Mr. Carey was 
worried, and bored, and thwarted, and rebuked, and impeded, 
by littlenesses which educated mén can now scarcely comprehend. 
In him however, as in all really capable men, there was a large 
fund of patience, an almost asinine capacity to bear which 
had its root quite as much in contempt as in any nobler feeling. 
He. took the rebukes of the ** experienced” and “< respectable” 
= minnies about him very quietly, and next year reproduced his 
ideas in the same form, and nearly the same language. They 
b to see the Eninan knowledge dogma was "dangerous, so 
they told him to publish a pamphlet. He published it, and = 
— yea: stepped forward again, to be put off with some equal- 
ly fu tile recommendation. At last however his earnestness 
gored. their indifference, and in October 1792 the congrega- 
f Kettering resolved to send him to Indiaas a Mission- 
Th e resolve n ga assisted, and the locality indicated,.by the 
fa — Ene with glowing accounts of the field 
" | - This. man was a character by no means 
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utterly indifferent i him, and to Hindoos, and to most other things 
except getting respectable. His own wife raved at the folly of 
her fanatic husband. Mr. Thomas, though his true character 


ce 
was not yet known, was suspected of reckless improvidence and 
confessedly in debt. The money raised- was barely sufficient 


to obtain the most ordinary accommodation. Above all Carey 
himself, with his half knowledge, and to use his own phrase ** the 

* utter rustication of his y outh,” was to hurl himself as it were into 
perpetual exile, under a tropical sun, in a land more than twelve 
months distant from his native soil. Sydney Smith, in an Article 
his friends ought long since to have suppressed, not for its irre- 
ligion but for its want of mental keenness and comprehension of 
character, charges the Missionaries with escaping from the la~ 
bour of the last to the pleasanter toil of conversion. tis cer- 
tain at all events that Carey’s family thonght his resolution in- 


- volved a doom equivalent to tr anspor tation, that he himself look- 


ed forward to a life of manual labour under a tropical sun, and 
that he did actually for seven years endure that labour. Now 
the Missionary, filled to the brim with Indian knowledge; lands 
with a fixed pittance, to be welcomed by a circle of colleagues. 
and to find whole communities his friends. Then the "poor 
Missionary knowing nothing of India, not even whether the 
jackal screaming on 1 shore was a dangerous beast or not, was 
pitched out of a ship into a land which afforded no prospect i f 
subsistence, among a passively hostile population riled by an ae- 

tively hostile Government. Cultivated men—and it. is nc 

the uncultivated who abuse missions—are accustomed to ta dk 
Augustine’s mission to England as an event having in it some- 
thing of the sublime? What did Augustine do which Carey 
left undone: that so"vast a difference. should be pleaded betwe em — 
their achievements. True, the one succeeded and the other did | 

not, but if mere success is the test ofi inspiration, Mahommed was _ 3 


















greater than St. Paul. o — 
We pass over the minor difficulties of passage and funds. - = 

obstacle of that sort ever yet stopped a human being s E 

purpose, and the opportunity which finally — | = 


in a Danish ship, was given by Providence, and due to no effort 
of Mr. Carey. He landed in India on:11th Nos | 93, : 

lived at first in a little house in Maniktollab, 
suburb, preaching every day to the nativ 
foot, and maintaining his family, his ~ 
children, on some pittance | extrac ed. \ 
Thomas. © ud coe 794 he - 
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manual labour. Why he did not die of low fever and sunstroke 
is one of those problems which medical men settle by saying that 
men under excitement never suffer. He was saved from the 
worst miseries of his position by the offer of Mr. Udny to allow 
him Rs. 200 a month to superintend an indigo factory. He re- 
moved accordingly to Malda, and the following extract will give 
a condensed view of this portion of his life : — 


“No sooner had he accepted Mr. Udny's offer, than he considered it his 
duty to write to the Society in England, and state that he was no longer in 
circumstances to need any personal support ; he likewise requested that the 
sum which might be considered as his salary, should be devoted to the 
printing of the Bengalee translation of the New Testament. “ At the same 
time,” he adds, “it will be my glory and joy to stand in the same relation 
to the Society as if I needed support from them, and to maintain the same 
correspondence with them.’ The committee of the Society had been en- 
larged in number since Mr. Carey departure, and, as usual, had become 
More contracted in its feelings. It now included men of smaller minds 
than thase who determined to begin a mission to the heathen on 137. 25. 6d., 
and-who had so nobly responded to Mr. Carey’s offer to go out to any part 
of the world as a missionary. The whole sum which the committee remit- 
ted to India between May, 1792, and May, 1796, for the support of two mis- 
sionaries and their wives and four children, was only 2007. Yet these men, 

- who had left their generous-hearted missionary so destitute in a foreign 
land; on hearing that he had accepted the charge of an indigo factory, up- 
braided him with * allowing the spirit of the missionary to be swallowed up 
an the pursuits of the merchant," and passed the following resolution, 
“That, though, om the whole, we cannot disapprove of the conduct of our 

"—brethren in their late engagement, yet, considering the frailty of human 
mature in the of men, a letter of serious and affectionate caution be 

_ addressed to them.” To these ungenerous suspicions and this redundant 

admonition, Mr. Carey replied in a tone of subdued indignation, “I can 
only say, that after my family’s obtaining a bare allowance, my whole in- 
come—and some months, much more— goes for the purposes of the Gospel, 

- supporting persons to assist in the translation of the Bible, in writing 

at copies of it, and in teaching school I aim indeed poor, and shall always 
30 until the Bible is published in Bengalee and Hindoostanee, and the 
? want no further instruction." 
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ces to fear, as bereft of aspirations for the future as of present 
virtue. He was harassed by petty trials, by a wife to whose 
irritable temper, verging always on insanity, every privation 
was a grievance and every grievance her husband's fault. He 
was engaged in labour and labour interrupted his true toil, in 
the labour of supervision, and Carey from the beginning to the 
end of his career could not supervise. He never could manage 
anybody, wife, or workmen, or children, or pundits, or anything 
except perhaps plants. In the midst of these temptations for 
five long years he never swerved from his purpose, never omit- 
ted preaching, never stopped the work of translation, never failed 
to acquire aught that might tend towards his one true object. His 
labour at Mudnabatty gave him at least one advantage, a thorough 
mastery of the lower notes of the beautiful language which was 
to be his instrument of evangelization. He acquifed it to perfec- 
tion,as far as perfection was possible in a language without a litera- 
ture or an Academy to control its aberrations, and laid as an 
indigo planter's assistant the foundation of the knowledge which 
was shortly to make him facile princeps among Orientalists. At 
last the path was opened to more direct devotion of his life to 
his work. Two other Missionaries arrived in Bengal, and driven 
by Government from the dominions of the East India Company. 
sought those of the King of Denmark. They summoned Carey. 
He yielded, and on the 10th January 1800 Wiliam Carey, t 
son of the parish clerk, schoolmaster, shoemaker, ** tab preache 
and indigo planter, settled in Serampore for life, and comme: 
ed the career which has made his name a household w 
among all who fear God and speak the Saxon tongue. 
time he was a worn oldish looking man of short but bro 
tough frame, with a face in which intellect and bene 
were the prominent characteristics, but which was hz e 
an impress stamped by early rustication. His virtues our br 
sketch has impertectly displayed. His defects, such as they w 
arose chiefly- from the circumstances of his life. They- 
briefly a quaint kind of obstinacy or rather dourness, a ** bo 
way" such as one sees only among the peasantry of E: 
and, as springing from that same peasant trait in his 
a want of delicacy and reserve in some of the relatic 
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known of him than of his colleagues, for by habit of mind he 
was careless of publicity or approval. The duty of the day 
was with him the first object, and do it he would whatever 
might interrupt. He appears to have been a fearless, somewhat 

= democratic man, fond of work, slightly opinionated, with a ca- 
pacity for organization, and with—what belongs to that special 
temperament—a marvellous control over Asiatics. The Hin- 
doos trusted him as they now trust no Englishman, and his 
great book on the Hindoos is still the one "work which truly 
- describes the race among whom it was his lot to strive. An 
intense horror of all forms of sexual vice has led to an exaege- 
rated picture of one side of native society, but, that mistake 
apart, his book remains a monument of patient thought, observa- 
tion, and enquiry. He bore on his shoulders, till Mr. John 
Marshman appeared on the scêne, the burden of most business 
details, and old natives still speak of his wonderful capacity to 
that end. ilis fault, we suspect, was a mind a little too opinion- 

- ated, but it was nearly imperceptible in the immense good re- 
sulting from his toil. 

Joshua Marshman the third, or as he is usually classed se- 
cond of the two, was born at Westbury Leigh in 1768, the son 
of a weaver and Baptist Minister. - From a.very early age he de- 

— voted himself to reading, more especially theology, and in 1796 
"obtained the sit&ation of Schoolmaster to the Church at Broad- 
“mead. Here, besides keeping himself abreast of his fellow pu- 

pils, he acquired a wide extent of classical learning, Hebrew and 
Syriac, and became so popular a teacher that “independence 
‘seemed to be within his grasp. The impulse however was on 
a8 too, and through the “influence of Dr. Ryland, then Presi- 

- dent of Broadmead he was accepted, with some unexplained re- 

- Tüctanee, as a candidate for Mission work. He arrived in India 

27 0) 1799 and as he came out in a Danish ship went to a 

mish settlement, Seramspore, where he was ultimately compell- 

_by the Company's persecution to remain. Mr. Maeshman, 

btless from a feeling that he stood too near his subject, has 
voided any distinct or connected sketch of his father's character. 

It. was more difficult to understand than that of his- colleagues, 

‘or it was more traduced. Huge volumes have been written 

] ^ prove . that Dr. Marshman was a subtle schemer. He 
sed for y 'er " kind of evil purpose, and the ac- - 
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cor. eet, and we pronounce it totally without foundation. That 
something or other, either in his character, or as we believe in 
his manner, had the effect of profoundly irritating those who 
came in personal contact with him, is clear from the facts of 
his life. That it was something of light importance, is also 
evident from the devoted affection born towards him by men 
like Carey and Ward. That he entertained the mistaken 
theory that men are most easily controlled by ** management” 
and ‘* conciliation” is also clear, but we cannot perceive that 
he ever gave way to it on important points. He was indeed on 
questions of principle or conviction, annoyingly unbending. But — - 
he would not fight for trifles, and his habitual moderation of 
tone irritated his adversaries by leading them always to expect 
the victory they never obtained. For the rest we should 
judge him a man absolutely efrnest in his great work, patient 
of labour, though not loving it for itself, and with a grasp of 
mind far beyond his colleagues. He was always put forward as 
Foreign Secretary of the Mission. It is to him the cause owes. 
that moderation of tone which enabled Wilberforce to quote 
the Serampore Trio, as living proofs that Missionaries were not of © 
necessity fanatics or seditious. It is to him they owe also 
the social position they occupy in India, so widely different 
from that held by Missionaries in New Zealand or the West 
Indies. It is from him alone we gain maxims invaluable forthe ~~ 
general administration of Mission enterprises, and finally it isin - 
chief measure to him that the political success of philanthropy 
in India, the abolition of Suttee, and infanticide, the new tone 
given to all official action and all European social life, is really — — 
due. we — 
"Phe three men, such as we have tried to describe them, were 
at last assembled at Serampore. The funds in their possession 
must have been limited to a degree, but men who have no wants __ 
are nearly exempt from the annoyances of poverty. The — = 
a small.house, opened friendly communications with the Gover- — — 
nor, Colonel Bie, and commenced a plan of life from which they 
never afterwards departed, They resolved to live in common, 
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to deseribe the gradual expansion of their labours subsequently, 
but meanwhile proceed to the relation of the difficulty which, for 
thirteen years, alarmed their minds and restricted their efforts. 
From the moment they became a sovereign power, the Court 
of Directors had been remarkable for their hostility to Christiani- 
ty- All other conquering powers had held the establishment 
of their own faith insupremacy, as one recognized object of their 
policy. The Romans imposed the worship of Rome upon all 
races, save the Jew. The Spaniards went forward avowedly to 
convert, and despite the abuse we are accustomed to lavish on 
Spanish sovereigns, it was Royal authority which supported the 
humane efforts of Las Casas. The Puritans, though too weak to 
attempt to convert the Red Indians, would have perished sooner 
than eyen appear to sympathize in their spiritual ideas. Even the 
Court of Directors, as a trading body, seem to have believed it 
part of their duty to instruct the Gentoos in the broad truths of 
Christianity, and paid Chaplains for that avowed end. The change 
seems to have come not with their new powers of sovereignty, 
but with the ingress of Anglo-Indians into the Court. As time 
advanced and the English people began to enquire why they, 
the masters of India, should be excluded from their own domini- 
ons, the Court considered it necessary to produce some reason 
of state, some argument of general policy, for the exclusion of 
Christianity from a Pagan land. ‘They therefore talked loudly 
of the political danger of conversion, attributing the danger 
by a curious perversion of facts not to the Mussulmans, but to 
— the Hindoos, who as polytheists were far less suscéptible and sen- 
— —siüve for their creed. This political danger however, though sub- 
— sequently a faith with the Court, was at first a mere invention. 
— The unreality of their fear is evident from the fact that they 
_ Dever in any one case prohibited the teaching of native converts. 
—The native convert as an apostate was of course hateful to his 
countrymen. Knowing them he was far more bitter on their 
rods. Master of the language, with its rich wealth of satire, 
un, and double entendre, he was able to drive Bramhans half 
ntic by sarcasms a European would not even understand. 
ver his work was to a great extent carried on in secret. 
opean among an Asiatic community is generally as visi- 
2 bull among a flock of sheep. Dr. Carey's movements, 
speeches, and pamphlets were matters of which offi- 
ver, might preach treason talk heresy 
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ers of the truth. The fear of native hostility was, in truth, 
a figment invented to conceal prejudices on which it was diff- 
cult or disgraceful to reason. 

These prejudices seem to have arisen thus. The An- 
glo-Indians who ultimately filled the Court were essential- 
ly a proud bad race, greedy for gold, eager for license. 
They shared to a very wide extent the intense hatred of 
* methodism" which then pervaded the upper grades of the 
middle class of Englishmen. The feeling was intensif- 
ed by that scorn of priestly meddling which is an attribute of 
all aristocracies, and which to this hour is strongly manifested 
in Indian society. It does not now show itself in immoralities, 
but the boldest chaplains fail utterly in securing social weight. 
Out of Calcutta there is no Minister who would venture even 
to censure his flock for lax attendance, or want of respect for 
the priestly office. His silent, respectful, but compléte defeat 
would teach him at once that an Indian station was not a paro- 
chial cure. Then again a few men, consgious of possessing speci- 
al knowledge, are always apt to exaggerate the importance of 
that knowledge. ZA: good mathematician always believes that 
mathematics are the end of thought. The Hindoo philosophy 
therefore, according to these gentlemen, was the wisest in exis- 
tence. The Hindoo my thology was pure as Christianity, and 
possessed an element of sublimity Christianity lacked. The 
Hindoo sy stem of morals was one from which Europeans might 
learn much; these prejudices, which opposed every effort to 
extend Ch nity, were intensified as regarded the Missionary 
by another. The Missionary was the Interloper par excellence, | 
and the hate of a camel for a horse, of a snake for a mungoose, - 
was feeble when compared with the hate of an Anglo-Indian  - 
for the interloper. Partly from his training, partly from the 
first circumstances of the conquest, the Anglo-Indian offieial — 
regarded India as his property, his -peculium. An interloper | 
was therefore in his eyes little better than a thief, aman who 
undersold him, interrupted his profits, and impaired his exclusive 
authority over the population. With that instinct which comes © 
of self-defence he saw that the Missionary was the most danger- 
ous of interlopers. If he succeeded and India became Christian; = 
the profitable monopoly was at once destroyed. If he failed, the — — — 
religious party would never resf till they had ME 
monopoly to give him free course and liberty. The cl 
fore omes ceu -— and hoped perpetually 
which sho ve them an opportunity of de 
the country. It was the ae e o ch 'eeling, 
determined conclusion, c inged the Missionar: 
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They were usually popular with the Governor General of the 
hour. But they lived none the less from day to day under the 
incessant fear that, from some casual expression, some careless- 
ness in their converts, their labours would be brought to an end, 
their property confiscated, and their persons deported as sediti- 
ous offenders. They were saved in the first place by their situa- 
tion. The Danish Government, unaffected by the prejudices of 
the Company, was friendly to Mission effort. The local authori- 
ties were friendly to establishments which brought oecupation , 
_ and comfort to hundreds of their people. They fesisted gal- 
tantly every suggestion of extradition, and an one occasion at 
_ least took the responsibility of a quarrel which might have in- 
yolved war. Throughout the strugele the conduct of the Se- 
—rampore Missionaries was beyond praise. They never defied 
— the Government. They never fought minor questions, They 
— — mever engaged in political discussions. They simply and calmly 
— refused to intermit their Missionary labour on any secular consi- 

— — deration whatever. 3 ia 

` Pake for example the quarrel with Lord Minto, perhaps 
tbe only one in which the Missionaries were in serious 
— and immediate danger. ` Lord Minto arrived in India in 
— — 1807, when the Serampore Mission had already become a great 
— centre of civilization and light. He was, says Mr. Marshman a 
man of second rate abilities, a criticism to which we feel inclined 
to demur. At all events for a mar of second rate abilities 
he designed, provided for, and carried out one of idest pro- 
jects which ever attracted the attention of an En B statesman, 
_ a project which, had the diplomatists of 1815 had the brain to grasp 
— its magnitude, would long ere this have given us the undisputed 
> sovereignty of the East. In two short years he swept the French, 
— £he Dutch, and the Spaniards out of Asia, conquered Bourbon, 
the Mauritius, Java, Singapore, Borneo, and the Philippines, and 
left on all Southern seas, on every island and possession belong- 
ing to any European' power, none but the ritish flag. e That 


— Lord Castlereagh, who did not know where Java was, and had 
— — mever heard of the Philippines, flung away his conquests, was no 
fault of his. To us he seems to have been a man of a mind 
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news of the Vellore Mutiny. Not that they believed: that muti- 
ny caused by Missionary effort. They knew India too well to 
believe that any act or omission as to Bengalees could affect 
Madras. But it gave them a handle, and they raved of the 
danger of the Empire. A pamphlet, it appeared, had been issued 
from Serampore reflecting on Mahomedanism and Mahommed; 
in terms made grataitously severe by. the Moonshee employed to 
revise the translation. The Government demanded through the 
Governop of Serampore the suppression of the pamphlet. "Phe - 
Missionaries, instead of standing on the general question of right 
to publish, examined the translation, detected the interpolation, 
and at once surrendered the edition. Government then advanced 
a step. They resolved to prohibit preaching in Calcutta, and to 
break up the Press at Serampore. The Governor at once de- 
clared his determination not to permit any dictation ofthe kind. 
The Missionaries at first therefore were inclined to remain silent, 
but Mr. Ward's advice prevailed, and we give the discussion in 
extenso, ag an instance of the real spirit which prevailed in the 
Mission :— 

* Dr. Carey and Mr. Marshman agreed to leave the matter in his hands, 
and to refrain from any further communication with Government. But Mr. 
Ward did not consider this determination wise or prudent, and immediate- 
ly sent his brethren the following minute of his views :—'* I have a great 
deal of hesitation in my mind respecting our remaining in sullen silence = 
after the English Government have addressed us through Brother Carey 
and the Governor. As it respects ourselves, even if we are not compelled . 
to go to Calcutta with our press, the haying them as our avowed and exas- - 
perated enemies is no small calamity. They may deprive us of Brother 
Carey’s salary, with which we can hardly get on now, and without eh- — 











we must put an end to the translations, and go to jail in debt, doo | 
shut up the new meeting at Calcutta ; they can stop the circulation of our 
Grammars, Dictionaries, and everything issued from this press n their  — 
dominions; they can prohibit our entering their territories. As itrespects 
Col. Krefting, we ought to deprecate the idea of embroiling him with the 
English Government, if we can possibly avoid it. I think, therefore, as we s 
can now officially ^hrough him address’ the British Government, we . 
should *entreat their clemency, and endeavour to soften them. Tender 
words, with the consciences of men on our side, go a long way. Wen 
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whom, as yet, they had not been introduced to. He urged that the Moravian 
missionaries never omitted to cultivate a good understanding with the Go- 
vernors, wherever their Missions were » planted, by making themselves per- 
sonally known to them, and explaining their plans of operation. Thus, said 
he, prejudices are disarmed, and the designs of enemies baffled. On the 
present occasion, a personal communication w ith Lord Minto would dispose 
him to receive the memorial more favourably.” 


It wil not be forgotten that Mr. Marshman, one of the 
three who adopted this course, was condemned in after life as a 
man of an habitually contentious spirit. The personal interview 
ended as, on our interpretation of Lord Minto's character, it might 
be supposed it would end. His Lordship had almost for gotten the 
menaces the Anglo-Indians had put into his mouth, and colour- 
ed when referre ed to them, and asked for a memorial The 
memorial, a very able one, was presented, the order was revoked, 
and Lord Minto informed the Missionaries ** that nothing more 
* was necessary than a mere examination of the subject, when 
* everything appeared in a clear and favourable light." In other 
words the moment the Governor General personally attended 
to the matter, the Anglo-Indians were thrust aside, and the ques- 
tion decided on principle instead of according to a narrow 
Hindooized prejudice. The result in every case was the same, 
and although Lord Minto soon after was induced to expel three. 
Missionaries, the elder men were still permitted to remain. 

It is curious to mark the steps which this great controversy 
has taken in advance. In its original form it was simply a dis- , 
ute whether Missionaries should be allowed in India at all. 
I hen ; it became a question whether, though tolerated, they should 
not be liable to deportation for ** excessive or injudicious zeal." 
It is on these points that the controversies of 1808 and 1813 
raged.- The forgotten pamphlets of which Mr. Marshman has ~ 

- given so amusing a.sketch, were devoted entirely to these points, . 
— and what is now regarded by the real question, the relation of 
Government to Paganism, was scarcely raised. Mr. Marshman 
scarcely gives even his own opinion. From scattered hints we 


— can gather that he would have Government simply inactive, tole- 

E rating all creeds alike, but supporting none, but no theory is ex- 

— _ pressed in these volumes. We will venture briefly to point out 

at we consider the difficulty of the position, and the true atti- -~ 

== tude. ARa be assumed by a Christian Government when xulinga 
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5t. Olaf converted Scandinavia by the sword, that Charlemagne 
christianized the Saxons, that the Teutonie Knights “changed 
the faith of the Wends, that the Gachupins or old Spaniards of 
Mexico, in the midst of horrible cruelties, still brought the In- 
dians over toa form of Christianity. Later in history the Puritans 
of England, while recognizing the fact that genuine Christianity 
cannot be propagated by force, still considered idolatry a erime. 
The public performance of many Catholic rites was and still is 
prohibited in England, and the ** devil worship” of Massachusetts 
und one or two tribes in the West Indies was sternly repressed. 
Later still the modern theory of toleration sprung up and pre- 
vailed, till it had destroyed all other theories#f the relation be- 
tween religious thought and worldly power. According to this 
theory all questions of religion rest between man and his God. 
The State, as such, has nothing to do with beliefs, or with the 
forms in which those beliefs may reveal themselves to society, 
This is, we have said, the theory. In practice it is modified by the — 
rider that such outward expression of belief must not be obnoxi-- 
ous to the laws of humanity or the general good order of mankind. 
America with all its freedom will not tolerate Mormons. Eng- 
land, with all its freedom suppresses infanticide and suttee, the — 
last a religious act injuring only the individual who submits to - 
it, and therefore within Mr. Mills notion of permissible though 
objectionable deeds. Whether this theory thus modified is in 
accordance with Christianity, whether Christ would have to- - 
lerated the worship of Seev, whether, setting all beliefs aside,’ - 
open idolatry is not a crime which human beings are required __ 
by God to put down, must remain uncertain. This much at 
least is sure that all practical statesmanship must bend to this 
theory, that for the hour no plan is practicable which cannot be — 
defended on this ground. Within these narrow limits, therefore, — 
what is the true position of a Christian Government reigning: —— 
over a Pagan people? : - — —— 
There are, as it appears to us, but two courses open. The fi 
and for the moment the popular one is to ignore religious belief 
as an element in society altogether, to govern wholl irrespee- 
tive of creeds, to grant equal privileges to the Christian and : 
Pagan, to refuse connection with all endowments alike, to ' 
hibit all religious teaching in official colleges, to — all 
gious books from official libraries; to listen in short t. 
which endangers an absolute policy of neutrality. 
as a political scheme has only one defect. It ca 
ried out.. Not only has the Government : t 
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supposing all administrators and Government permeated with 
the same theory the subjects are hot. Whey do not think their 
faith matter of indifference, but on the contrary of most urgent 
import. At every step the neutral Government is compelled 
by their resistance to abandon neutrality. It publishes a law 
prohibiting the public exposure of obscene pictures.  Ilindooism 
compels it to make an exemption in favour of obscene pictures 
on temples. It publishes another to enforce the taking of oaths. 
Hindooism compels it to exempt Hindoos. It endeavours to 
enforce military obedience to orders. Hindooism compels it to 
except all orders contrary to caste. It publishes a law of suc- 
cession. Hindoois® and Mahomedanism both compel provisoes so 
darge as to swamp the Act. In truth neutrality is as impossible 
in publie affairs as in driving. You must take one road or the 
ther ; and not the hedge between. 

The second course is the one which we venture to believe com- 
bines therequisites demanded, enables us to honour God, toavoida 
crusade, and to keep within that that narrow limit of toleration on 
which English opinion for the presentinsists. Thisistodeclarethat 
Government is a Christian Government, Christian in objects and 
ways, but for grave reasons tolerating Hindooism like any other 
social eyil, like for example concubinage. No European Govern- 
ment is neutral as regards concubinage. It holds it, in its Courts, 
and in the theory of its laws, abominable, but nevertheless for 
grave reasons leaves it alone. So we would leave Hindooism 
alone as a thing abhorred, but which if repressed by force 
would only give place to evils as offensive and more dangerous. 
The direct consequence of such a theory would be an-utter dis~ 
connection from Hindoo trusts, a refusal to acknowledge Hindoo 
holidays, and the „exclusion of purely Hindoo questions from 

European Courts of Justice. The creed would then live or die 
according to its own inherent vitality. That this is the solution 
at which we shall ultimately arrive, we have no doubt whatever. 

. The process however will not be complete, till steam and elec- 

- tricity have brought England and India into such close contact 
that Englishmen at last can see Hindooism clearly through the 
= haze, recognize it in its true character as a mass of festering 


corruption, and with one voice demand what the Sadducees of 
_ that day will consider most unphilosophical requisitions. | 
- The Serampore Trio determined, half consciously perhaps, to 


ce their Mission. self-supporting. Independent labour and 
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lnglish lawyers. Still the Missionaries did not despair. Each 
was master of at least one trade. Each had looked poverty 
fairly in the face, and knew that so defied it became a bugbear. 
They had moreover, though scarcely aware of them, almost 
incalculable advantages. They were all thrifty men, by which 
we mean men not simply economical, but well aware of the 
relation of*means to end, of expenditure to return. They 
were all in a very singular degree healthy men. They were 
all men of labour, capable of hard, continuous, persevering 
work. Above all, by their imtimate union, and the terms on 
which they decided to live, they gained the one Indian ad- 
vantage, cheap efficient European labour. “Lhe profits of the 
Press, for example, would not have purchased a printer like Mr: — 
Ward. No pay would have secured the ability, the un- - 
swerving care and attention; Mr. and Mrs. Marshman gave 
to their schools. They set up a press originally intended to 
print the Bengalee translation of the Bible. Translations conti 
nued always its main work, but the one increased to thirty. Dr. 
Marshman opened a school, and Mrs. Marshman another, and 
both schools filled rapidly. “All who were unwilling to send 
their children to Europe, all who were unable, sent them to the 
good Missionaries of Serampore. The number was increased by 
the peculiar immorality of Anglo-Indian Society. India was 
swarming with illegitimate children whom their fathers could 
neither send home nor look after. It was a relief to —— 
sciences that their children should receive the religious edu H 
they had themselves lacked, and for years they were sentin 
numbers to Serampore. The school prospered exceedingly, the - 
receipts amounting at times to Rs. 4,000 a month. The ae i — 
Carey was appointed Sanscrit Professor to Marquis Well — 
ley's new College* with 1,500 a month. The Press also by de — 
grees paid, we can scarcely at this distance of time under- | 
stand how. For the mass of translations they received consider=  -. 
able donations from England, but for the rest of their enormous 
undertakings they were assisted to a ver large extent by the 
fruits of the labour of their owr hands. «To five years they ex 
pended the sum of £13,000, of which only £5,740 had. 
subscribed from England. The rest was their own sift to the- 
work of the Mission, a large sum to ave been surrendered i — 
years by those who commenced li s working men. Not to - 
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denial of years. Religious history has scarcely such another 
instance to record, for these men gave from no impulse, received 
no reward in public applause, or smiling faces around them. 
They reduced themselves to bare maintenance, the highest per- 
sonal allowance ever conceded being forty rupees a month. This 
liberality they continued through life, giving as largely to the 
Mission when traduced in England, as when their efforts had 
made them the almost worshipped friends of the Christian world. 
The only difference the incessant calumnies of later years made 
in their conduct, was a resolution to devote one-tenth of their 
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all rigmarole about the structure of inflexions, and reduced to the 
half dozen arbitrary formulas by which, and not by philosophi- 
eal discussion, children 4earn their mother tongwe.  He.trans- 
lated the greater. portion of the incomplete version of the Ra- 
mayun, though unfortunately from the inaccurate text current 
in bengal. He founded the Agricultural Society, he established 
a botanic garden still rich in the plants of South America; 
he was long the most active Member. of the Asiatic Society, 
and the sketch of his daily work may be read by some who 
strive to follow in his foot-steps with sorrowing envy. 

Mr. Ward's labours, though not so prominent as those of Dr. 
Carey, were in his own department as arduous and successful. 
His one great work exhausts knowledge on the subject of Hin- 
doo customs, and he was for years the right hand of the mis- 
sion. Dr. Marshman in addition to the daily labour of his 
school, of his incessant preaching and diseussion, of the whole 
correspondence of tlie Serampore Mission, was manager of 
a series of smaller missions, and the Translator of the Chinese 
Bibie, the works of Confucius, and the Clavis Sinica, an 
attempt at a Chinese Dictionary. All these works are pro- 
bably open to the objection urged against Dr. Carey’s, but the 
translation of the Bible is declared by Chinese scholars still to 
be a work of singular merit, a real assistance to subsequent trans- 
lators. tud 

We have repeated the story of the work these men aecom- 
plished, not only for itself. Men have rarely worked harder for 
a fortune. Still, mere work is often accomplished by mere 
workmen, and is only worthy of record as a contribution to the 
general outturn of that generation’s-effort. But the Serampore 
Mission carried out in great part—not entirely, for they had help 
from England—the idea of a self-supporting Mission. That 
idea has for the last thirty years beén so completely laid aside, . 
buried as it were under the reports of great Missions and en- 
dowed societies, that it may be considered forgotten. lt may be  - 
questioned if the world has gained anything by its want of me- _ 
mory. Undoubtedly if we resolve to convert the world by an - 
Agency such as we employ to keep up the offices of religion in 
Christian Churches, an Agency which shall be to some extenta — 
profession, and therefore hampered by the inequalities and im- — 
perfections. of individual character, lar e Societies : orm the best — 
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are some minds so gifted that they acquire- by the inces- 
sant intercouse with men and facts, by facing personal obstacles 
and overcoming physical difficulties, new weapons for the spiri- 
tual warfare. With such men the plan of self-sustaining missions 
offers many recommendations. That mode of support offers a 
scope for individual energy, or even individual eccentricity, no 
Society can afford. It enables them to try new experiments, 
without the weary necessity of convincing old men on paper 
that the experiments are likely to succeed. Above all it 
invests them with personal interest in the work, relieves them 
from the danger of that torpor into which great Societies, whe- 
ther for propagating the Gospel or making candles, have a univer- 
sal tendency to fall. Asa systematic scheme for the conversion 
of the heathen, intended to concentrate every little fragment of 
energy in a nation or a denomination, the Society is the better 
instrument. But we should be glad to see in a few of our 
young men in England the self-reliant, almost arrogant, energy, 
and humble reliance on the promises of the Almighty, which 
would tempt them into the difficult but noble path of self-sup- 
porting Missionaries. 

The self-supporting Mission brings us to another point in the 
history of Serampore. As early. as 1806 Dr. Carey had de- 
termined to extend the sphere of operations by creating subor- 
dinate Mission stations. After many obstacles, arising chiefly 
from the opposition of Government, which we need not recount, 
the plan succeeded. As means became more plentiful it was 
enlarged until the Serampore Missionaries became the central 
directing authority of no less than sixteen Missions, in all parts 

> of Eastern and Northern India. 
>- To each of these stations they sent at least one Missionary. 
With-each they maintained a close relationship. From each 
. they received, and published periodical reports. ‘The attempt was 
a noble one, but we are fain'to say that this is the point on 
which we feel least satisfied both with their efforts and Mr. Marsh- 


— — maws book. The latter contains too little on the subject. Ser- 
——  amporeistoo much allin all. That it was a centre of Missions 
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plished in any of them. This may have partly arisen from the ut- 
ter newness of the soil they hadtoturnup. Their energy was ex- 
hausted as it were in cutting a mental jungle, whilé we are crying 
for corn from the clearings. There is-truth in that objection, but 
we fear there is also truth in this. One of the faculties not granted 
to Dr. Carey, who chiefly selected agents, was a clear perception 
of character. He had too much belief in a passive sort of good- 
ness as the grand requisite for Missionary work. -AH three men 
had moreover an idea that Missionaries trained in the eountry 
were the best, a theory perfectly true of natives, but scarcely 
true of the*somewhat miscellaneous list of Gea Armenians, 
and country+borns found on the Society'slist. An indisposition 
also to strong, dominant, self-willed characters is found perhaps 
in all strong men. They like Agents who will carry out their 
views, and for all but Missionary work they are. perhaps: in 


the right. The Missionaries of Serampore were not altoge-. 


ther tree from that failing, and their selections rarely turn- 
ed out equal to their expectations. Mr. Marshman has record- 
ed their disappointments in some cases in very clear English, 
but we must go a step further and say that with the exception 
of s Thompson of Delhi, and Mr. Robinson, who both in 
Java among the soldiers and in Daeca among natives effected 
much, none of their Agents left a mark in Missionary history. 
They were very good men, usually men of zeal, bùt there was a 
deficiency of power, of real native vigour in all, which the author 
would probably attribute to individual idiosyncrasy, but which 
sprung at least as much from circumstances of class and career. 
It has been said and truly that the divine gift of inspiration, 
the seal of prophecy or apostleship, never appears in Seripture 
to have been bestowed save on men of a very high order r ofi in- 
tellect. David and Solomon, Isaiah and Ezekiel, St. Paul and 
Peter the Apostle, were possessed, besides their gift from on 
high, of wisdom, eloquence, pathos, the power of logie, and the 
faculty of heart-reading, ina degree wholly exceptional among 
mankind. Similarly we question ifit is given to feeble men to be- 
come very successful Missionaries. The grace of God cannot be 
limited, but it must be remembered that it falls on the taught | 
rather — the teacher, that as a matter of historie fact the vi- 
sible instruments of the Almighty have been of sharp edge. 
The Serampore Trio had, we tear, too much dhiesdes NE stab — 
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per connection of Missionaries with Societies, boards, commit- 
tees, and Foreign Secretaries, is just now a vital question in the 
work. Disp®tes about it are always rising. A controversy 
springing of it embittered the lives of the Ser&mpore Mission- 
aries for years. A downright quarrel on the subject last year 
shattered the American Mission to pieces, and in the midst of 
shoals of articles, pamphlets, papers, speeches, accusations, recri- 
minations, and resolutions, no principle seems yet accepted. 
The practice of the evangelical churches: varies with the individu- 
al talent of their rulers. The Church of Rome is of course con- 
sistent and despotic. She governs hér Missionaries from Rome, 
through a Board practically consisting, we believe, of three men. 
The English Propagation Society maintains a pretty complete 
control over its agents. The Church Missionary Society 
tries to do the same, and owing to the dominant will and ener- 
gy of one map, has for a time succeeded. The remaining socie- 
ties leave the question undecided. In theory every Missionary 
being responsible, if at all, to the Churches who pay him, and 
not to the Society, Board, or Committee who send him, is inde- 
pendent. He has a right to choose his sphere of labour, the 
character of his labour, and to a large extent the means he shall 
-adopt for making that labour successful. The Boards admit the 
principle, but in some important matters set it aside. They de- 
cide all money questions. No Missionary can go home without 
their leave. No Missionary can act in absolute independence as 
to choice of station. In one or two points, where they are se- 
— Cure of support from the churches, they go even farther. No 
Missionary for example could intermit making reports for years 
with safety. On one occasion an entire body was informed in 
— —unmüstskeable English that if they persisted in taking grants- 
ss inaid they would be dismissed. Of course some phrase much 
—  eiviller in form was employed, but that was its unmistake- 
—— able meaning. The American Board actually carried out a 
similar sentence, and that, as was subsequently perceived, against 
— — the will ofa large majority of their supporters. “Absolute in- 
_ dependence therefore is claimed for one side, admitted on the 
Ru ennd'yetus a fact does not exist. Englishmen are accustom- 
— ed to that state of things, indeed have invented a special phrase, 
|J “constitutional compromises” Yin order to describe it. But 
itional compromises ought to work well, and this special 
smise does not invariably do so. There isa want sometimes 
ization, sometimes of independence. A promising station 
es broken up because its occupant is dead, @nd every 
‘thinks his special task more important. | A pro- 
s sometimes frustrated because the Committee 
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As a matter of mere reasoning it is impossible not to prefer 
the Roman Catholic strict organization. When obedience does 
not weaken zeal, independence is merely waste’ of power. 
But as a matter of fact that system never suc®&teds with 
Englishmen. We are insular, and must get along jndependent- 
ly or not at all. The soldier merely ordered becomes a machine, 
the official over-centralized losesalloriginality. Nationalcharacter 
cannot be altered for the especial benefit of Missions, and the 
only course open is to secure as much union as the national charae- 
ter will allow. We believe this would be most easily done in Mis- 
sionary affairs on the plan long since adoptedin matters secular. 
Let Missionaries be controlled, and pretty absolutely, by them- 
selves. In other words, vest whatever of executive authority is 
needed in a Committee composed of the whole body of Mis- - 
sionaries in the district, with permission to vote, if necessary from 
distance, season or other cause, by letter on the facts, as officers 
do in their funds affairs, Every man then having his fair voice and 
argument in the matter might submit to the-general advice 
without loss of individuality or independence. 

The absence of strong character in the Agents of the Mission 
appears perhaps with undue clearness from the contrast to that 
of the three men themselves. None exhibited more thoroughly — — 
the true character for Mission work. None felt more acutely, 
the necessity for attention to such work. The moment, they — 
were accustomed to say, Missionary labour becomes a profession 
it will cease to be successful. The danger is one which seems 
to have struck all Missionary bodies, and schemes for evading it — 
have been repeatedly proposed. One and the most popularis 
to subject all Missionaries to such an amount of personal dis- 
comfort as to ensure a certainty that only devoted mea will — 
accept the office. Another is to send them forth to live likena- — 
tives. The last scheme has much to recommend it, but the one _ 
unfailing unanswerable objection is that it kills the Missionaries — 
employed. It was tried by the Jesuits pretty thoroughly, and _ 
under favourable circumstances, and the result was a mortality — 
of forty per cent. per annum, 4 result which would crush the — 
most powerful Mission that ever existed. The other plan of ex- — 
cessive narrowness of means h so been tried, but we think _ 
without any adequate return for the misery it inflicts. 
unmarried Missionaries it might Succeed, but to a married maz 
extreme discomfort at home, or excessive fear for the future of- 
wife an ildren, is a source, not of new devotion, but of ] ma 
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spirit of. devotion, and it may be questioned whether most Mis- 
sionary bodies do not now carry economy too far. Lhe Ser- 
ampore Mixysions, filled as they were chiefly from men bred and 
bern in th. country, could of course be carried on w ith an eco- 
nomy imposgible with purely European ageney. But the gain 
in the num of Agents is lost in their deficient ener "V. in that 
tendency to lassitude of thought and purpose which the climate 
roduces in all but a few men of special mental constitution. 
Me Marshman enumerates as one of the benefits attending 
the selection of Missionaries from within the country. the case 
with which they acquire.the native tongues. It seems certain, 
however, that two years of real effort, of eight bours’ work a day, 
wall enable any man not too old to acquire thoroughly any lau- 
guage spoken among men. Excuses are made tor some lan- 
guages, noteably Chinese and Singhalese, on the cround ot ex- 
treme complexity and variableness. The excuse as regards 
the written tongues may be true, but as to the colloquial a 
Singhalese has only two lips and a tongue, and what those or- 
can utter, men With similar organs may learn to utter 
too, The excuses made are invariably either the excuses 
of idleness, of indifference, or of pesitive incapacity for the ac- 
quisition of languages, an incapacity which like deafness, blind- 

- mess or lameness, should be a disqualification for that special 
“mode of serving God. The more we see of native life the more 
_do we coincide with the almost exaggerated value the Serampore 
-Missionaries place on this one faculty of ready speech. A new 
F creed to be intelligible must be uttered to a people in their own 
. tongue. Whatever the value of English, Vies i-r Qe great its 
eth .a8 an instrument of cultivation, words uttered in 
t still address themselves so entirely to the intellectual faculty 
3 the affections and the conscience must both remain com- 
= paratively passive. It is to the tongue of the people that the 
Miss ionary should devote his first attention, and that in no 
nctor At is of little use to know the language 
aost of dt & mode of expressing wants, wishes, 
v Missionary should be a master of the 
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the notion of equality, now so widely diffused through the 
churches, was never so much as discussed. There was perfect 
sympathy for the convert, for his trials, his efforts? his worldly 
affairs. But the wise were still to rule the foolish, and it was ~ 
expected that those who came to the Missiogggies for ad- 
vice should accept it when afforded. As a ter of fact 
the converts rehed even too much on that advice, and for 
years a semi-episcopal constitution remained intact, preserv- 

ed by ability and kindliness on the one side and unmurmur- 

ine’ confidence on the other. Amid the scores of schemes in 
which modern perplexities on this point result, this still 
seems to us the best and most praeticable. There must be a 
native pastorate. That pastorate must for years be. guided, 
stimulated, watched, and it necessary controlled, by the stronger 
faith and wiser brain which the European inherits from his twelve 
centuries of Christianity and. progress. To place a series of 
pastors under any one Missionary, without the religious claim 

of Bishop, yet with practically episcopal authority, will always 
produce heart-burnings, and rebellion. But the pastors may 
weil submit themselves to the general Committee of all Mis- 
sionaries which we have before suggested, and in which they - 
may be dairly represented. That was the Serampore sys- 
tem. The old men worked on, not conscious at all that they 
were laying the foundation of systems, but meeting each diffieul- 

ty as it arose. Still in practice all diftieulties were submitted | — 
to a Committee in which every class had a recognized or un- — — 
recognized but operative voice, and by which the final res oly 
tion was pronounced. — — 























In 1812 another step was taken — AX idea that the 
work of education was absolutely connected with that ofevan- . 
zelization, had long taken possession of the three old men. . They 
conceived that for the permanent overthrow of Hindooism 
philosophy, a new system of knowledge was almost as — 
as a mew religion. There must be Christian pundits, — 
resolved to train them. For this purpose they proposed 
tablish a grand College, with Professors of Sanscrit, Ars 
English literature and knowledge, a College in which € ie 
tal “learning should be made subservient to the — of Ct 
tianity. They modified this. project ina = , but it 
not be superfluous to discuss its nerit. The wi 
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if the present movement lasts, men will speak of Oriental learn- 
ing as they speak of the Aristotelian philosophy , a subject only 
for the inveMtigation of the curious. In 1812 Oriental learn- 
‘ing was still valued. Men sympathised then with the commu- 
nity amongayhom. they lived, and from the force of that 
sympathy cOMprehended the strength with which the -old 
philosophy moulded their opinions, and therefore their man: 
ners. They felt that so long as the native retained F aith, so 
long. as, beaten in argument, he still retained the idea of 
truths locked up in Sanscrit which if revealed would destroy 
his opponent, progress would be difficult or impossible. The 
Missionaries resolved to unlock the Treasury, to pull down 
the veil of the Hindoo Holy of Holies, and shew the people 
that it contained only dust and ashes. Their plan may have 
been mistaken. Indeed they modified it themselves. But it is 
in accordance with the true principles of education, and we have 
not advaneed so far on our different road as to be entitled to 
condemn their different, and hitherto untried plan. 

"Phe College arose in a building so stately and expensive as to 
call forth the remarks of enemies on the ostentation which had 
dictated its plan. If it be ostentation to prefer beauty to ugli- 

‘ness, a cathedral to a barn, a splendid building to a cluster of 
»  ware-houses, the building, contrasted with those then used 
for schools, was ostentatious enough. Those who think that 
the cathedral is after all a natural expression of the reverence 
Sas. 9h man for that which is divine in him, who believe that beau- 
r is in itself an educating force, who feel that the mere 
-. presence of grandeur elevates the growing intellect, will proba- 









pc 2 oly ascribe the careful design and large cost tof the San ampore Col- 
— lege te a higher motive. Coupled with the reason we have in- 
— ated ran another, the result of a wide experience. The 
—— —. Missiona aries knew that the one quality difficult to secure in 
bum 
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dies. Once enshrined in a building adequate to its aims, and 
it will live down generations of its friends. 

The mere building was an evidence of wisdom/ The object 
with which it was built, is more open to discussion. The 
College was intended directly or indirectly fomgthe evangeli- 
zatton of the heathen. The Missionaries found it convenient 
to point out the undoubted fact that it would conduce to 
general civilization, but that was not their first object. Ts 
then tuition a reasonable mode of advancing that great cause ? 
With the Serampore Missionaries we believe that it is, but 
like them we should base that belief om ideas somewhat differ- 
ent to those now prevalent in India. That a superior education 
is essential to the reception of the Gospel is of course false. The 
mass of men are to be saved, though they will never have the 
leisure for high education. The apostles, though men of broad 
intellectual power, were with two marked exceptions not men 
of education. That education in India disposes men to Christia- _~ 
nity may, also, be questionable. Knowledge of course destroys 
Hindooism, for Hindooism is based on false natural philoso- 
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down to allow of a new and more beautiful growth, but k 
rooted out to perish for ever. The one solution of the prok 
is at deast as likely as the other, and despite some splendi 
stances of individual excellence we have a limited fafth in 
Christian influence of education on the mass of Asiaties. ^ 

But this is only half the question. - The tr 
Missionary education—beyond its unmistakeable i 
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thos so many of his countrymen have possessed, would do more 
to construct a Christian Church in India than a legion of Mission- 
aries. It is only by the general and wide spread of Christian 
education that we can hope to find the man essential to the 
-cause. We have not found him yet, but meanwhile in the midst 
of thousands of secularists one or two earnest able labourers 
have turned up, and acquired among their countrymen an influ- 
ence- for which Europeans hardly give them sufficient credit. 
It was to the highest class of the College, the natives learned 
alike in Sanscrit and in English, to that the Missionaries looked 
for the Agency which was to extend their efforts and the name 
of their Master through classes and in regions to themselves in- 
accessible. 

They might have succeeded but for the clouds which settled 
down upon the later period of their lives, interrupting all effort, 
disheartening all supporters, unhinping. and finally destroying 
the men themselves. To the Serampore controversy Mr. Marsh- 
man has devoted a congiderable portion of his book. This 
was perhaps necessary, for the controversy was for years the 
difficulty of the subjects of his Memoir, but the space de- 
voted to a story which is to ordinary readers wearisome has injur- 

“ed the literary value of his work. Calumny however lives, 
and we will try in a couple of pages to give the history of a dis- 
pute which did more injury to the Mission cause than all the 

F oppressian of Government or opposition of the respectables. 
— The Missionaries, shortly after their arrival at Serampore had 
— purchased some premises on the banks of the river. ‘The first 
— purchase was a house which was paid for Mr. Marshman 
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reply to these pamphlets, sent their explanations to Mr. Hope. They stat- 

ed that the Society had made collections only for the support of mission- 
aries, and for printing the Bengalee Scriptures ; that the, committee had 
never authorised the missionaries to appropriate the fusds sent them to 

any other object. They drew, therefore, on the treasurer for these objects 

aud for no other. With a portion of the monies thus received, they liqui- | 
dated some of the obligations they had contracted on account of the pre- 
mises, providing the sums progressively required for the support of the 
missionaries and the printing of the Scriptures from their own income. 

“ We paid for the first house,” said Dr. Marshman, “ partly with the iden- 

tical rupees received for bills drawn for other purposes, and replaced the 

sum as it was needed for these objects.” The same explanation was given 
regarding subsequent purchases. 1f the Society had ever contemplated 

the purchase of premises, or given any instructions to that effect, the sums 
reccived from them would justly have been deemed to have been expended 

in that object; and the houses and lands would have been to all intents 

and purposes their property. In that case, however, Mr. Fuller would not 

have neglected to inform the subseribers of this appropriation of 30002., 
forming a fourth of their contributions, which he never did. He consider 

ed the purchase to have been effected with funds over which the subscribers 

had no control. As no such instruction or authority was ever received at 
Serampore, the immediate appropriation of any specific sums obtained from 
England was simply a matter of account. ‘The constituent of a banking- ; 
house might with equal justice claim a lien upon any bill which his de 

sit had been used in discounting. As the missionaries never laid any claim è — 
to the premises, from first to last, and had resented every attempt to fix = 
this charge on them as a flagitious slander, the question of the purchase ~ 
money is one of comparative insignificance, though in the inflamed state = 
of feeling in the denomination, it was easily turned to the purpose ofde- . .— 
traction.’ é — — Hp 
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scheme. As a purely business transaction it was very indefinite 
and clumsy. Sixteen years however passed without a word on 
the matter, When the Sooiety, embittered by the independence of 
the Missionaries, suddenly claimed an absolute right of property. 
They asserted that the incomes of the three men were at their 
disposal, and only used by their sufferance. The Missionaries, 
Mr. Ward being the warmest of the three, repudiated this pre- 
tension. They declared that the property had been given by 
them to the Society, but with the reservation that the Serampore 
Mission, themselves and their nominees, should retain the ma- 
nagement and control in perpetuity. They had given £50,000 to 
the Mission, and to declare them unsafe managers was an insult 
to which they would not submit. The point with them was 
not the property. They seriously contemplated flinging it up, 
and purchasing Aldeen, then for sale, and a much more*conve- 
nient spot. But they were determined to prevent the Society 
from forcing on them unwelcome coadjutors. It was indepen- 
dence for which they strove, and it was their independence the 
Society were determined'to upset. The answer was received in 
England, and then the storm broke forth. Every man who hated 
them, every man who envied them, all the young men who had 
with diffieulty endured their over-strict supervision joined the 
= chorus of detraction. For sixteen years the contest continued, 
varied of course every now and then by new interludes of bitter- 
ness, but these twosquestions, the property right and indepen- 
dence were from first to last the true basis of disagreement. 
Throughout, the Missionaries maintained the same position, that 
- the property belonged to the Society, but that the inde- 
| pendent right of management remained with themselves, the 
donors. When the Society finally determined that the pre- 
= mises should be sold, they submitted to the decision, and it was 
— — enly from the accident that a son of Dr. Marshman bought 
- them at the price fixed by the Society Rs. 16,500, that they 
— "were not entirely disconnected from the Mission. . 
As to*the substantive matter of the controversy the Mission- 
— amies appear to us altogether in the right, though there was a 


degree of indefiniteness in all their business arrangements often 
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t 


r irritation, The Committee at home were, with an exception or 
two, essentially low men, who thought espionage justifiable, and 
were aggrieved that a Missionary should out of his own money 
have a decent dinner or silver spoons. They demanded from 
Mrs. Marshman alist of her plate. They compelled the three to 
publish an account of their property, and then, as the ac- 
count proved that they were poor and not rich, suppressed it. 
Still in spite of all this the controversy wasto be lamen- 
ted. From the moment the Serampore Mission proclaim- 
ed its independence; all trusts, premises, assistance, and every 
form of liability to the Society should have been at once 
brought to an end. The whole discussion if it teaches anything 
teaches this, that men of God 1f they have business to do should 

do it as business men, make every arrangement as hard and de- 

finite ns if al) sides were about to quarrel next quarter day. 

Our notice of this Controversy remind us that we have as 
yet said nothing of the book we are professing to review. The Con- 
troversy always excepted, which in its length and minuteness of 
detail is out of perspective, the work as a history is admirable. The 
author has gone to original sources for his facts, has collated 
them with an impartiality, almost strange when his known con- 
victions are remembered, and has woven them into a narrative 
unsurpassed for lucidity and ease. The first chapter, for example 
of the second volume contains in some fifty pages a really ful 
history of the discussions which ended in the fall of the Com- 


pany's territorial monopoly. No man who reads it fails to:see — - 
how completely the liberal policy adopted, was due fo tbe - 
efforts of the religious world, how carelessly the Ministry o 
the day would have assented to a renewal of the old monopoly. 
A calm, almost a judicial, tone is maintained throughout, and the _ 
bitterest advocate of the ancient system would probably ask n9 — 
fairer statement of his view of the discussion. The style is lucid 
to transparency, rising often, as in thé following passage, toa not- 
undignified eloquence : — pur uer 
“ The Sérampore missionaries never considered themselves but asthesim- 
ple pioneers of Christian improvement in India ; and it is as pioneers: 
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and itineramts. They printed the first books in the language of Bengal, and 
laid the foundation of a vernacular library. They were the first to cultivate 
and tmprove that language and render it the vehicle of national instruc- 


tion. They published the first native newspaper in India, and the first 

religious periodical work. In all the departments of missionary labour and 

intellectual improvement they led the way, and it is on the broad founda 
= tion which they laid, that the edifice of modern Indian missions has been 
erected." 

As a biography the work is perhaps less perfect. We obtain 
every fact of the lives of the three men, but of the motives on 
which personal facts must always be founded, we perceive but 
little. Their characters may be ascertained from a steady exa- 
mination of their deeds, but they are hardly to be gathered 
from the lives. The author knew them so thoroughly, under- 
stood so perfectly the relation between their impulses and their 
work, that the smaller traits, the personal habits, the hurried 
words from which ouide observers eather the substance of charac- 
ter, have seemed tohim redundant. There is, forexample, through- 

ut the work scarcely a reminiscence of their conversation, or their 
Bal though Serampore swarms with traditions as familiar to 
the author as the Annual Reports. As a whole we believe the 
= book wil live, as a history of effort such as the world, while 
men strive and fail, will never cease to regard with the keen 
interest of individual sympathy. 

- The result of “that effort is still buried in the future. For 

the present, four generations of Missionaries while they have 

= =- accomplished enormous good, have made little apparent impres- 
— upon Hindooism. They have abolished Suttee, infanticide, 
= religious suicide, and human sacrifice. : They have removed the 

- legal compulsion to celibacy from widows, and restrained the 

— worst developments of polygamy. They have enforced pub- 
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less of judgment on the future, which all alike believe to be 
full of hope. With that strange instinct for dattle which 
is the root of the Teutonic character, the majority have be- 
come impressed with the idea that some battle of Armageddon, 
some tremendous and visible struggle between good and evil, is at 
hand, in which the giant fabric of Paganism will go down. That, 
we confess, is not our belief. We cannot forget that Christiani- 
ty, though preached by apostles and testified to by martyrs, still 
struggled doubtfully with Paganism for six hundred years. Such, 
we fear, will be the case in India. Evangelization will proceed 
slowly through centuries in an ever widening circle. One caste will 
go, and another race will yield, until at length Christianity confi- 
dent of strength, and abhorring evil with the violent ener y which 
men who live in its presence always acquire, shall id open 
idolatry to cease out of the land. It may live #h holes and 
corners for centuries after that. It had mot ceased in Italy in 
the twelfth century. Butits vitality will be gone, and two hun- - ; 
dred millions of men, their souls vivified by faith in Christ, their | 
intellects cleared by a new philosophy, their perceptions widened 
by a novel privilege of travel, their frames restored by compira- 
tive chastity and full liberty of food, will commence th = 
which the European world is now drawing rapidly to the goal. 
When that time arrives, and the Christi engale 
over the vista of years to the origin of that : 
names of the Serampore Missionaries, first introduce 
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CRITICA EN OO.I L6 JE 
OF 
WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST PUBLISHED DURING 
| THE QUARTER. 


A Widow's Reminiscences of the Siege of Lucknow. London. James Nisbet 
and Co. 1858. 1 


Many may think, and perhaps rightly so, that of books on Lucknow 


and its siege no more are wanted, that that great event has had every 


form and phase of it painted and filled up in every colour. “Every class 


and variety of action and suffering have been recorded, unless perhaps 


the purely medical and psychological, which are confined to the some- 
what dry and professional pages of medical reports and reviews. It 
may be thought that such works as those of Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Case and 
the Polehamptons have rendered this little record unnecessary. -Still 
we would not willingly want it. We have read all the Luck- 
now siege literature, and destitute though this be of startling inci- 
dent, military picture, or political remark, we believe it to be the most 
artistic, because the least artificial, of them all. Pathos, simplicity, and 
pure natural feeling meet us in every sentence, and while the whole isa - 
history of trial, separation and death, there is an under-current of healthy. 
emotion, calm. resignation, and triumphant trust in the Lord as a * rock 
of defence in the day of trouble." 
The writer is the widow of Robert Henry Bartrum of the ‘Bengal 
Medical Service. . When the first ‘ sowgh’ of the mutiny was heard, he 
was stationed SE his wife and one little baby-boy at Gonda Some 80 
miles from Lucknow, Their alarm daily increased as intelligence came 
fast and thick on intelligence, of new mutinies and new massacres. At 
last Sir Henry Lawrence’s order arrived for the ladies and childrendn the 
out-stations of Oude to take refuge in the Residency, and our authoress 
and little one, with Mrs. Clarke and her family, set out on an elephant | 
to join the party that was starting from Secrora, sixteen miles distant. - 
Their husbands accompanied them so far, and the separation was most 
bitter. They found that the Secrora party had started two hours be- . 
fore, and so under the protection of a few sepoys alone they followed — 
them, overtaking them at last after mech trembling. Mrs. Bartrum found - = 
herself in the Residency in the midst of confusion, dirt, and bad food, __ 
with her child sickening daily before her eyes and attacked with sl E = 
and in a state of cruel anxiety for four months about the fate of he 
band. Like a true Englishwoman she set herself to put things 1 E 
assist 'others, to take charge of motherless orphans, and generally to. 
useful where and as she could. Exon. — part the narrative is coi 
—— 4859. i 3 — I yp d Pes 
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to her own trials, while those of her husband are stated, after she has des- 
cribed the * Relief, in letters of his own to her which then fell into her 
hands, She thus describes her daily life : 


** We were up as soon as it was light, having opened our eyes upon a large white- 
washed room, containing seven charpoys (by which I mean native bedsteads) one 
long table, three chairs— or few of us were possessed of such things, and some 
boxes and bundles scattered about the room. Our first occupation was washing 
and dressing our children and setting things to rights, for this was our sitting as 
well as sleeping apartment, then brenkfast was to be thought of, and this appeared 
when it suited our attendant to bring it, and then it looked so uninviting that 
hunger alone made it palatable. The rest of the day was employed in vurious do- 
mestie matters, and in endeavouring to keep ourselves cool, but the heat was most 
intense and many were beginning to suffer greatly from its effects. In the evening, 
when the work of the day was over and our little ones were asleep, we used to ga- 
therround a chair, which formed our tea-table, sitting on the bedside, and drinking 
our tea (not the strongest in the world) by the light of a candle which was stuck in a 
bottle, that being our only candlestick, and then we talked together of bygone days, 
of happy homes in England where our childhood had been spent, bringing from 
memory’s stores tales to cheer the passing hour, and thinking of loved ones far 
away: of the father that knew not as yet that his child was a captive in a foreign 
land; of the bright band of sisters and brothers who formed the household circle ; 

" but most of allof the husband fleeing perhaps for his life, whose heart was with 
his wife and child in their captivity, and who might even then be coming to their 
rescue—and many were the prayers sent up to heaven that such might be the 
case." 

Her friend and fellow, fugitive, Mrs. Clark, became weak daily, until 
reason tottered and she did not know her own children. Her baby was 
baptized at her side as she lay dying, by her mother's name. Mrs. 
— —— having lost her own husband, now became a true friend 
- to Mrs. Bartrum. We can picture that mother as she describes herself 
: putting her child to sleep and sitting beside him to fan away the mus- 
quitoes, whilst she read the psalms and lessons, and, as she says, ** how 

— — *touchingly applicable were many of those beautiful psalms to our own 

— ‘ease. Never before had been breathed forth with such earnestness 

. “those words “O lét the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come be- 

= Thee, and .preserve Thou those that are appointed to die" and 

y, other such expressions. I have seldom time to do any needle 

NO: , because when baby wakes I have to nurse him again, and amuse 

 *himy and talk to him about papa. When I ask him where his apa is 

E points up to heaven. It is so strange, and I cannot bear to. 

him do it" . | 

husband was ever her thought, and there is no scene more natural 

ching or more exquisitely and simply told in the book, than that 

L A pct gue mn in, she eagerly asks an officer if he is 

einforcement, and Bh ots Ss a told that he is, walks up and 
road to the Baillie Guard gate watching the face of every one 

— the I: — might sleepless for joy ; on the 

f Sen Annet Hen —— — inthe | 
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during the leaving of the Residency is well pictured. Now she lost 
her way, fled from the doolie, was close on the enemy's pickets ; and 
wearied with her boy for upw ards of three hours walking*through ‘deep 
sand and wet mud, she at last reached the camp, amd sat upon the 
ground to indulge in a burst of tears. We need not trace her journey 
to Caleutta, nor picture the death of her babe there. She sailed with 
Mrs. Polehampton in the //imalaya, and closes her little volume with 
these words. * And now Lord, what is my hope? truly my hope is 
* even in Thee.” 
Her husband meanwhile had escaped to Bulrampore, and thence to 
Ghazeepore and Henares, There, after fever, he joiued the Artillery 
under Major Eyre, accompanied Havelock's force, Lut fell in the very 
hour of triumph. Post nubes astra. We have drawn aside the veil 
and gazed for a little on the sorrow through which the widow pass- 
cd. Perhaps it would have been more reverent to have left it undis- 
turbed. But the little book is there, and we commend it to our readers. 
it is a work as free from extravagance as it is full of natural simpli- 
city, as truly beautiful in that simplicity as it abounds with lessons of 
God-given fortitude and noble English womanliness. " 


Why ws the English Rule odious tothe Natives of India ? By Major 
W. Martin, Bengal Retired List. London. W. H Allen and Co. 1858. 


Tuis little pamphlet is a compilation consisting of large extract tae 
Mr. Shore’s * Notes on Indian Affairs’, and smaller passages from Mr. Halii- 
day's Police Minute and the Letters of the Times Special Correspondent. 
From these the author, in a few remarks of his own MERE UU a 
that our rule is — to the natives of India because we have al c. 
treated them. with hauteur, ground them down, sold their land, given ES 
them bad courts, shocked their sensitive Asiaticism ; &c. With a basis T 
of truth the writer has misunderstood the whole spirit of the Bi ritish c 
Goverument of India, ignored every fact that would t-ll against. 
strong denunciations and alarmist croakings, and asserted, at least in — 
spirit if not in so many words, that Indiais worse governed now than it 
would-be under its own kings or Mussulman couquerors. He has overdone — —— 
it. $ 
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Missionaries and the Reports of Missionary Societies and religious 
periodicals, all memorials of the death of those English and Native 
Christians who, during the massacres of the rebellion, preferred slaughter 

to the denial of their Lord. Beyond such we have one or two very 
common place and nerveless chapters, in which the nature of the argu- 
ment for Christianity from the testimony of its martyrs and confessors 

, Às considered, the professing Christians of the British Churches are urged 
to examine themselves in the light of these fiery trials, and of the noble 
conduct of these native martyrs, and all to rouse themselves so that 
“more men may be sent out into the mission field. With much that 

* is good in it here and there, the book is most badly arranged, has 
| in it not a few errors in fact and policy, and is in its tone far from 
healthy or natural. The character of the Native Christian Church is 

= very properly defended from the attacks of those who oppose missions, 
—— — and the desponding doubts of Missionaries themselves. From the statis- 


x tics of Mr. Mullens and Dr. Duff, the author shews that 1500 Christians 
were massacred of whom 240 were British Military Officers, 4 were 
_ Qhaplains and 10 were Missionaries with their wives. He believes 


ES that converted Hindoos and Mahommedans were true to their new 
- . faith in a larger proportien than British Christians, We fear that we 
















— Gopeenath Nundy and his wife, Thakyr Das of Agra, and Dwarkanath 
E . Lahoree. We. regret that such a glorious subject has been spoiled, and 
- ^ wee fear utilitarianised, by such a book, and also that hitherto the religi- 
. eus literature of purely English writers called forth by the mutiny, has, 
AEN. excepting Baptist Noel's Work, been so very bad. Yet the writers 
ucated good men, while mere Military men who can handle the 
ut not the pen far eclipse them, with a theme infiuitely lower. 
wises from this, that the latter have been in India on the spot, that 
one can say as he tells his story. “Quorum pars magna fui while 
mer cannot distinguish exaggeration from sober truth, fact from 
d above all cannot cover their canvas with those tints which 
who know the land and its peoples, can exquisitely apply. It 
fessionalism and ignorance of the world of the 
ruth, in its many phases, so that their - 
eil as read rur fot e D E. 
V pt — IRA X 
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Calcutta University Calendar for 1858-59. Caleutta: Bishops College 
Press, 1858. — 

Lhe Madras University. Calendar for 1859. Madras. Printed by 
D. P. L. C. Connor at the Press of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tutn Knowledge, Vepery. 1858. 


Address delivered by Sir James Colvile, as Vice Chancellor, to the Senate of 
the University of Calcutta, at its Annual Meeting, on Saturday the 
Lith of December 1858, and printed at the desire of that Body. Cal- = 
cutta. Military Orphan Press. 1359. 


Wer intend ere long devoting an Article to the important subject of 
Universities in India, and at present wiil not'do more than chronicle, 
in a few words, the publicatiou of these volumes, representing as they 
do our infant Oxfords and Cambridges in loudia, or rather our infant 
Londons, though this latter does not sound quite so aeademie, for ac- 
cording to the provisions of the great Education Despatch, which the 
Supreme Government have so continually ignored, our Indian Univer- 
sities are based, almost too slavishly, on the constitution of the London 
University. The Calendars in both Presidencies are well got up as to 
externals, but thav of Madras is so inaccurate, and has so many typographi- 
cal errors for an academic publication, that the Registrar must surely 
be unfit for his post, One examination paper—the Latin for 1857, is 
omitted altogether. . — — 

On comparing the two calendars we are struck by the fact that the Mad- 
ras people surpass those of Calcutta in wisely limiting the course for both - 
Entrance. and the Bachelors Degree, within a sphere that is in harmony. 
with the state of education in india, while at the same time the ques- 
tions given in the Calcutta examination are much more difficult | hai 
those at Madras We believe the Madras plan to be right—to settle the - 
standard and limit the course so as to be in accordance with the state 
of the affiliated Colleges, to be above them of course, yet not so far as to- — 
make University Honors unapproachable, Our Indian Universities are in. — 
their infancy, and we must not compare them with European Institutions - 
of a similar nature, as they are now, but rather with what these latter were —— 
in the dark ages, when it was a triumph to overcome the ‘ quadrivium' 
as well as the ‘trivium.’ The Universities wisely conducted, as they eive — 
promise of being, will be a boon to India and have a great effect in time — 
in raising the lower class of schools as well as the higher, and attaching 
the educated classes firmly to the British Government. - _ 

We see that both Universities have already : 
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Calendar ought to have contained the examination questions for 1857, 
as the names of the Under-Graduates who passed it are given. The cha- 
racters in the Oriental Language Examinations give a strange, learned, 
and by no means unpleasing, look to the pages of these Calendars. 

Sir James Colvile’s address, in both its subject and toue shews the 
change as to the view now faken of the religious question, since the 
rebellion has taught the Christian the valë of his faith when in the 
midst of <Asiatics. He grapples with the question in a style that would 
have shocked even himself two years ago, and does not spare the no- 
torious education minute of Sir George Clerk and Lord Ellenborough. 
The address is a manly and healthy one and coming from a * neutral' 
Chief Justice must, with all its timidity, be accepted as a sign of the dawn- 
ing of a new era :— 

“One of the most obvious results of the religious difficulty is the indisposition 
to receive even the truths of physical science and the results of modern obser- 
vwation, because they contradict the dogmas or the dicta of religious books, or 
the teaching or traditious of those who are thought to possess a character holier 
than that of professors of purely secular learning. In short, we have to meet 
the feeling, which, in Southern Europe, so long obstructed the reception of 
astronomical truths, or of whatever else conflicted with that portion of tne Aris- 
totelian philosophy which h&d been adopted by the Church ;—the feeling which, 
in our own age and our own country, is still often found in antagonism to the 
results of Geological discovery. This howeyer is an evil which time and gra- 


dual enlightenment may remove. But suppose it removed,— we shall hardly 
the less have to meet the religious difficulty in another shape. For there are 
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the thoughts and feelings of the Western and those of the Eastern world ; between 
races who, if Ethnologists are right, are allied more closely than by their com- 
mon humanity. May we not suppose that in the economy of the ‘moral and in- 
tellectual world, there obtains some principle analogous to that waich in the eco- 
nomy of the natural world permits the animal and vegetable productions of 
one climate to be transplanted to, and to become naturalized in another ? Ought 
we not to believe that it is for some highelliipurpose than the extension of do- 
minion or commerce, that our vast Empire here has been so marvellously- built 
up, and during the last two years so providentially preserved? But we must 
be patient, we niust recollect that we are not merely planting an exotic. We 
are planting a tree of slow growth. The plant is young and tender, and obstruct- 
el. by weeds and brambles. But it is healthy, and if carefully tended, will by 
God's blessing become a goodly tree and overshadow the land." 


ab Sb ee ; 


Memorandum on the Province of Assam. By G. R. Barry. Calcutta. 
C. B. Lewis, Baptist Mission Press. 1858. 


Mr. Barry of Serajgunge, with his usual energy and eye to outlets 
for merchandise and speculation, points out, in this short memorandum, 
the immense value of Assam to the Government, were certain sug- 
gestions of his adopted. He shews its capabilities in the way of 
Tea, Cotton, Rhea, Coal, Lime, Iron, Gold and Timber, the last of which 
is found in the forests that lime the Brahmdpooter for 400 miles. He 
ptoves that the common impression as to the want of population is a mis- 
take, but that the people, from the unrestrained use of opium, the light- 
ness of the land-tax, and the rules as to clearing waste lands, are 
thoroughly lazy, because better treated than any other of Her Majesty's - 
Indian subjects. He recommends Ist “a stringent prohibition against — 
the cultivation of opium. 2nd. (Paradoxical though it may appear) 
‘a gradual but considerable increase in the land and other taxes.” Mr. — 
Barry seems to be personally interested in the prosperity of the province. 


ia 


SSA — 
A. Lady's Captiity. among. Chinese Pirates un the Chinese Seis. WIPE SEES 
lated from the French of Mademoiselle Fanny Loviot, by Amelia — 

B. Edwards. London. Routledge and *€o. 
Tuis is one of the numerous ad capiandum vulgus class of works, me 
which the Rebellion in India and recent events in China have so larg 

















ly brought into the bookselling market. In style, in expression and è 
avait ie fact, it is French—thoroughly French, and although the your 
lady authoress in her dedication declares that she has never wr 
book in her life, it is evident from the practised Litterateur s 

** getting up" of the whole, that her Narrative has been pu 


ae 


literary artist. The French element is seen througho 


matic character, in its intense and spasmodic a 
al contradictions in the same page—though that r 
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‘hung in tatters from the broken masts ; their decks had given way ; 
‘and the nsoss was already growing in the interstices of the boards.” 
Again, she is # firm believer in presentiments whether of joyful or sorrow- 
ful events. Again, she describes, in the truly intense and French style, 
‘two cheering little birds’ that she had brought with her from Hong- 
Kong. “I kissed them tendefly ; for they were all that I had to love." 

= One does not always dislike this, and if it is so evident in the English 
translation, what must it not be in the original. 

The story is emphatically a * drame maritime. There müst be some 
truth at the basis of it, we suppose, from the * corroborative extracts 
from the French Press—Athe Presse, Moniteur and Patrie, which 
are appended to the little" volume, but the superstructure and work- 
ing up are, no doubt, largely imaginative. The story is this. Fanny 
Loviot sets out with her sister on a commercial speculation from Havre 
on the 30th of May 1852 bound for California. They touch at Rio 
Janeiro, and after many dangers, from which our authoress is never free 
throughout the volume, they reach San Francisco. <A spirited picture is l 
given of life in California ; but owing to its dangers Mademoiselle A 
fanny, leaving her eldeg sister behind, resolves to “set out with one i 
Madam Nelson on another commercial speculation to Canton, Macao, 
Hong-Kong, and Batavia. Mer partner dies, and in 1854 she at last arrives 
at Hong-Kong. All her hopes being thus disappointed, she resolves to X. JI 
return to California, and takes ~ her passage in a Portuguese ship, | 
the Caldera, under a Chilian flag and commanded by a Captain Roo- TT) 
ney. <After meeting with a typhoon they are boarded by pirates who 4 
strip the vessel, and force the Captain and his crew, our authoress ! 
and the only other passenger—Than Lingh, a Chinese merchant, tosubmit 
to every indignity. When engaged in their pleasant work, those pirates 

— are alarmed by a stronger set, and make off with what booty they had : 
- got, leaving the ship to the mercy of the new comers. A faint attempt -2 
—  — at esgape in an old boat was made by all on board, but they were forced - — 
= to put back. Their new master resolved to send the Captain to Hong- =| 
a UEM Kong to negociate for ransom, and kept our Mademoiselle and 'Than Lingh 
uec Sam. confinement until it should be paid. The horrors, filth and fear 
— of their captivity are described, but still their lives are spared. Occa- 
sional glimpses are given us of pirate life, Capt. Rooney,,of course, d 
2 
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~ when he reaches Hong-Kong, hands over the pirates to the Government 

(the improbable predominates here) and persuades the P, & O. Com- 
O pay to lend The Lady Mary, Wood for the purpose of rescuing the 
: — — — Their first — is unsuccessful ; — cannot find the 
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per Malta, Bentinck and- Valetta Fanny Loviot reached Marseilles, 
reached her beautiful France, and so sets herself to tell us all about it. 
Very interesting, certainly, if true. å , 
E 


The Cavaliers of Fortune or British Heroes in Foreign Wars. By James 
Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War,” Hic. With Illustrations. | 
London. Routledge. 1859. 

` 
Ir was the intention of the late Sir Henry Lawrence, expressed on 

more than one occasion to the conductors of this Review, to write a 

work or Series of Articles on Indian Adventurers and Vagabonds, in- 

cluding under these titles the many European soldiers of fortune, as well 

as men of no particular profession, but possessed of great natural pow- 

ers, who ever and anon appear on the surface of Indian history, fre- 

quented in large numbers native courts, trained native armies like 

those of Runjit Singh, and, as none knew so well as himself (for they 
were ever crossing his path and receiving assistance from him) so 
abounded and still abound. in British society in India. We fear the 
time is fast passing"away when accurate information may be discovered 
concerning such, unless they be the few who are more prominent on 
account of their success or notoriety than their brethren. 

Mr. Grant is better known as a historical novelist than as a historian 

or biographer, but in the course of his researches and reading with a 

view to the preparation of his historical romances, he must have met - 

with much strange * personal information, that history in the course of — — 
time allows to drop. In the work before us he embodies this in 

a series of really interesting and somewhat aceurate sketches of British $ 

soldiers of fortune, whom the great continental wars of ‘the thirty years _ 

‘the succession’ and ‘ the seven years’, as well as the peaceful —— = 

and poverty of their own country, drove forth to seek for glory, wealth, . . 

amd honours. They were chiefly Irish and Scotch,—the latter in the 

service of France and Gustavus Vasa, and the former, so famous in history — 
as the ‘Irish Brigade, chiefly in the service of France alone. Hence 


the song, a verse of which Mr. Grant quqtes in his preface. 






..For on far foreign fields from Dunkirk 
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him we are also introduced to the antecedents of the well-known Scotch- 
man M. Law, who fought on the French sidein the wars in the Carnatic 
and Bengal. *The former is worthy of our attention from his undaunt- 
ed spirit, his Singular military skill, his cruel disappointments, and his 
sad fate. His father was Captain O'Lally of Tulloch Na Daly in 
Galway, who left Limerick for France when he saw all his hopes of the 
restoration of James Il. dashed to the ground by the capitulation of that 
city to William’s General—Goda de Ginckel. In France he married a 
lady of distinction, and Arthur our hero was his eldest son. Asa 
private in the company of his father, ace ording to French custom, he first 
saw service under the Duke of Berw rick at the famous siege of Barcelona, 
so well described by Macaulay in his ** War of the Succession.” He soon 
rose to be a Captain in the Irish Brigade, and at the age of five-and- 
twenty he was sent by Louis XV. on a volitical mission to the Court of 
Russia. His success was such that on his return he was promoted to 
the rank of Colonel, and became the favourite of both Henry and the 
Duc de Bourbon. In 1745 the projected expedition of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart called forth all his ardour, which he had received by 
inheritance, as it were, from his father, and under the pretext of recover- 
ing some lands in Ireland he ventured himself ineLondon. But Cum- 
berland, “the butcher of the clans," found out the real object of his mise 
sion, and with difficulty our hero escaped to France where he learned, soon 
after, the disasters of Culloden. He remained quiet for some years, hav- 
ing married in 1769, and in 1756, the storm that had been long rising 
between France and England burst. Lally, now raiseg to the dignity ofa 
Peer of France, and pr romoted to high rank, appears before us as * the 
Count de Lally, Lientenant General ‘and Commander-iu-Chief of all his 
most Christian Majesty’s forces in India,” and on the 20th February 1757 
accompanied by his brother Michael, he sets sail from Brest for Pondi- 
cherry, with the most stringent orders to destroy every English settle- 
— Ment in the East and extirpate the English themselves from India. 
‘He left his son,—afterwards the famous Count Lally Tolendal—at the 
— — of Harcourt. On: the 25th April 1758 Lally reached Pondi- 
— E , and next day set sail for Cuddalore, the first of the British set- 
as ements that he intended to attack. 
— AA Though with a large fleet"and, for that cue of Indian history, 
a large European force, of which the famous Regiment de Lorraine con- 
“stituted a part, and though in himself a host, for he was possessed of 
u "judgment, cool determination, strong nerve, high ambition and 
mted bravery, it was not in the nature of things that he should 
—— had been Sors ea He found M. de Bussy in com- 
“oops in eccan, disobedient, proud and jealous, the 
nt, timid and — and the. Chef 
ret r andnotto ` 













 * cut a whole company to pieces; only five Hi ders and two! 
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in India at that time had even formed, or had a soul big enough to com- 
prehend, the daring schemes of Lally to raise his adopted France to 
undoubted supremacy in India, and to expel the Britisk for ever,—in 
fact to do all that Clive did. Lally, even if supported better than Clive 
was, would never have accomplished his designs, nor, even 1f he had done 
SO, could be have perpetuated his power. It is not in the Celt, nor in 
the Pranco-Celt. He lacked one thing—will steadily directed to its 
object, faith that no disappointment can “shake, political sagacity to bend 
his conquests to himseif. He had no administrative power—he was 
an Irishman with French blood in him Hence in the great contest for 
supremacy, when the question was tried— who shall be the Chris- 
tianisers and civilisers of India, the eítete blood of the French of the 
1Sth century, not yet purified by a revolutionary cathartic, went to the 
ground, and the descendants of Cromwell and William of Orange were 
entrusted with the responsibility. 

We need not go over the history of Lally in India. It is a sad one. The 
sieges .of Madras then under a Lawrence, of Trichinopoly, and of 
Pondicherry are well told. Here is a picture of Brereton’s death 
at the battle on the Polear between Coote and Lally, in which the for- 
mer, after a desperate struggle, was victorious. ln it the Regiment de 
Lorraine gained an honour for themselves that few can boast of —they 
broke the British line. Brereton at the head of the original 79th Regi- 
ment (disbanded in 1793, and now organised as the;Cameron High- 
landers) had been ordered. to seize a fortified post which the French 
were about to abandon, In the course of the necessary movement he. fell 
mortally wounded. * 


* Foilow—follow" he exclaimed to some soldiers who lotes near 
‘him, * follow, and. leave me to my fate." He soon expired; led by - 
: Major Monson the regiment advanced impetuously on, and after a. 


* vain and desperate attempt, made by the Chevalier de Bussy's regi- 


* ment, to repel it, the French and their allies were dei je routed | 


— 


* in every direction by two o'clock in the afternoon" =- . € x — 
In tlie siege of Pondicherry we have the following :— * 
A body. of Scottish Highlanders, who had just Ten landed. | from 

‘the Sandwick East Indiaman, behaved with their accustomed v 

‘in this affair. Passing Draper's Grenadiers in their eagerness to get a 

* the enemy, they threw down their muskets, and with their bonnets 
* one hand and their claymores in the other, hewed a — t] 1r 
‘a jungle hedge, fell with a wild cheer on the so y 


* diers were shot. The Highlanders were ‘fifty. dno iur 
* were commanded. bs a Captain Morrison. | "They belo n 
* Highland Regiment, which had been among the; 
—— — ing year! 310) See er eek 

M After eight anonths' siege, Pondi 
Sick and disappointed, but with £100, 
— of war, and confin n cert 
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wished it. His first residence in France was the Bastille, a victim to 
the disappointment of France—as so many others were, for their 
colonial losses. He was accused of treachery, of abuse of authority, of 
extortion—and@ in fact of want of success where success was not possible, 
while Bussy, now a Marquis, and the Count d’Aché, who had ever 
thwarted him, were the witnesses against him. After being repeatedly 
tortured he was removed to the Conciergerie. But here we shall let our 
author speak. 





“Though it was but one o'clock in the morning when he arrived at the Con- 
ciergerie (to quote the report of his condemnation), he refused to go to bed ; and 
about seven he appeared before his Judges. They ordered him to be divested of 
his red riband and cross, to which he submitted with the most perfect indifference ; 
and he was then placed on the stool to undergo a new course of interrogation. 

At that crisis a pang of bitterness shot through his heart ;-clasping his hands, 
and raising his eyes, 

- ** My God !” he exclaimed ; “oh, my God! is this the reward of forty years’ faith- 
ful service as a soldier ?” 

The interrogatory lasted six hours, and D’Aché and De Bussy Were successively 
examined against him. By nine in the evening the examination was over, and the 
Count was reconducted to the Bastille, surrounded by guards and several com- 
panies of the watch of Paris. 

. At six o'clock next morning,the Judges delivered their opinions, which were so 
various, that the clock of the Conciergerie struck four in the afternoon before 
they came to a conclusion and pronounced their arrét or decree, which contained a 
brief recital of the charges against De Lally, without specifying the facts on which 
they were respectively founded; but for the commission of which it was declared 
that he should be stripped of all his civil titles, his military rank, and dignities ; 
that all his property should be confiscated to the king, and that his head should be 

struck from his body on the public scaffold. 
= ** Without emotion the Count had heard their sentence, and with the utmost 
resolution prepared to die ; yet he was detained, hovering as it were between life 
and death, until the morning of the 9th May 1766, when he was drawn oma 
hurdle to the Place de Greve, and hastily, almost privately, beheaded, with his 
_ mouth filled witha wooden gag, to prevent him addressing the people—thus adding 
——- another to the many barbarous judicial murders which disgrace the annals of 


c7 His son, Trophine Gerard, who had been kept at the College of Harcourt in 
_ entire ignorance of his birth and of the proceedings against his father, only 
— learned all these secrets when the public interest and commiseration became too 
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General of Finance, the same whose desperate schemes brought the kingdom to 

the verge of bankruptey. M. Law had made himself useful to the Schah Zaddah; 

son of the late Mogul, in supporting the young prince's hereditary slaims, and en- 
forcing his authority on the provinces of the empire. With 200 Erenchmen (prin- 
cipally fugitives from Lally’s outposts) he persuaded the Schah to turn. lis arms 
against Bengal; and accordingly the young and rash prince entered that rich and 
fertile province at the head of 30,000 Indians, whose operations were directed by 

Law, and certain chevaliers his friends. In the eye of the British (who had then 
become the arbiters of oriental thrones), the presence of the Scottish refugee aud 

his followers was more prejudicial to the title of Zaddah than any other objection, 
and they joined the Subah of Bengal to oppose his progress. A battle ensued at 

Guya, when Major Carnac, with 500 British, 2500 sepoys, and 20,000 blacks, cut. 
the vast torce of the young prince to pieces, and took prisoner M. Law, with sixty 

French officers." 


Q NT 
Subject of Examination in the English Language, appointed by the Senate 
of the Calcutta University for the Entrance Examination of December - 
1859. Published by Authority. Calcutta. R.C. Lepage & Co., British 
Library. 1859. ten i 
WE draw attention to this work as the evidence of a plan, and the - 
beginning of a series, that will have an important influence on the edu- . 
cation of native as well as Christian youth in our large Public Schools 
aud Colleges. In appointing subjects and books for examination in the 
two great languages—English and Bengali, a practical difficulty seems - 
to have met the senate. Works suitable for an entrance examination, of a 
proper size, variety and cheapness, are singularly few in number and ~ 
are seldom procurable even when otherwise suitable. But these would = 


soon be exhausted in successive years, every year demanding its ow 













prose and poetieal authors. This practical difficulty is avoide 
plan of yearly issuing volume of selections, not of short pieces 
ordinary school ‘collection, but of the Standard Works, or large 
the Standard Works, of our best English Authors. In addition to 
cational use of such volumes when wisely selected, as each successive y 
issues its own, a small library of standard pieces fitted for the you 
will be formed, in which all, whether at school or not, may read with pl 
sure and profit. sca s 1 = bu ei ie aaah. SEP, cS A 
The volume before us is the first of such a series. The subjects 


pieces are chosen with much skill and practical 
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RoGers, Mc cw c ewe, Pleasures of Memory. 
COLERIDGE, $20 te t ont. Blanc: 
Dr QUINCEY, ae -----Revolt of the Tartars: 

Mee CRAIR, Pursuit of Knowledge under 

Difficulties. 

FIELES a (0. e * C. x.soXEssays written during the in- 


tervals of business, Part I. 
MANTELL |. 75 uc x. Thoughts on a Pebble. 
De Quincey is wisely thus chosen. — 

But while giving unqualifed approbation to the merits of the selec- 
tion, we must condemn iu very strong terms the delay in issuing it (only 
91 instead of 18 months being allowed for its study) and especially 
the way in which it has been ‘ got up; disgraceful alike to the printer, 
publisher and’ ‘authority’ who issued it. ^ Cheapness we know is with 
the Bengali a great object, but for one rupee with such a large sale as the 
volume will necessarily have, it is to be regretted that should a book should 
be issued with the imprimatur of a University upon it. If the paper had 
been twice as thick, the type twice as large, and the binding more 
school.like, it would still have paid the publisher well. But wórse than 
this, a prominent error meets us on the title page and in another part of 

- the book. The well-known name Herschel is spelled Herscherr, which 

instinct and habit of eye, if not personal knowledge, might have taught 
the proof-corrector to avoid. This may be a little matter in itself, but 
not as coming from a University authority, and not in a work designed 
to be read by thousands of young foreigners. Let these evils be avoided 
in future. i 
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— many of its Huropean and Native Members. By the Rev. M. A. 
co Sherring, A. M., L. L. B., formerly Missionary in Benares, and 


— — Tuis work is, fo a great extent, worthy of its subject, and is the very 
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— he charlatan-like compilation of Mr. Owen on the same 
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A Manual of Teaching ; containing descriptions of the ordingry Systems, 
Methods, and Forms of Instruction, with their Application to the usual 
Subjects of ^ Blementar. 2/ Vnum ~ tliustrated by several Specimen — 
Lessons, Intended for the assistance of Students in Normal Schools, - 
Pupil Teachers, Monitors, and young Peachers in general. By E. H. 
Roger s, Head Master of the Boys’ School, Lawrence Military Asylum ; 
and Master of Method in the Bengal Military Normul School, Sana- 
wur ; Lawrence Military Asylum Press. 1858. 


THis work, as the Author says in his preface, formed a portion of a 
course of lectures delivered by him to the students of the Normal 
School with which he is connected. It consists of 20 Sections arranged 
under the following heads :— Definitions, Systenrs, Methods, and Forms 
of Instruction, Rules and Hints for Teachers, on the Management of 
a Class, Preparation of Lessons, on Bible Lessons, on teaching the 
Church Catechism, Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keep- 
ing, Geography, History, Grammar, Common ‘Things, Geometry, Men- 
guration, Drawing and Vocal Music. 

In the above the Author has endeavoured^to compile a digest of all 
that he has found practically useful in the educational writings with - 
which he is acquainted, after having put everything to.the test of prac- 
tice, and embodied therewith the Tesults of his experience. The prin- 
cipal authorities relied upon in the preparation of the work, are Locke, _ ' 
Tate, and Stow. The arrangement of these authorities has been gene- - 
rally adopted throughout the volume, and in many instances Mee e 
zuage has been used, but in several, the ideas have been — * 
concisely, but without any loss of perspicuity. 

It is a hopeful sign, when practical teachers undertake | 
investigation of existing methods, and like Mr. Rogers r 
di dly state the conclusions they take to be dg. by the t 
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4 BENGALI WORKS. 


c 


Ld 
Sushilár Upukhydn (the Story of Sushiid.) Part \st. By Madhu Sudan 
Mukerjea. 1859. 7 


Tms small book, published under the auspices of the Vernacular Li- 
terature Committee, is an important accession to their Family Library. 
t is written by Baboo Madhu Sudan Mukerjea—the Committee’s inde- 
atigable Assistant Secretary. It gives the first instalment of what pro- 
mises to be a very good story of a very good girl. The name of the girl 
is Sushila, the daughter of Manohar Das, of the banker-caste, and an 
inhabitant of the village of Aijyanagar in the aistrict of Dharmmapur. 
Though not very handsome, she was of excellent dispositions. Her pa- 
rents, who seem to have been more liberal in their views than the majority 
ef their race, put her when five years old into the village girls’ school 
established chiefly through the exertions of its enlightened Zemindar-— 
Baboo Joya Chandra Banerjea. That school was under the manage- 
. ment of a European lady of the Calcutta Normal Seminary, ably assisted 
by a Bengali woman brought up in the Calcutta Central School. Under 


| these excellent instructors - Sushild made rapid progress in the rudiments 
of knowledge, in knitting, sewing, and house-keeping. When about 
IU twelve years of age she was married to à young man who, though poor, 
— had a cultivated mind. Some time after her marriage she left her pa- 


ternal abode and went to her husband's house, which she rendered 
comfortable by her industry and skilful management. Our author has 
= carried the story thus far. We wish him to continue it. The easy and 
simple style in which it is written—its lively delineations of the inner 
mode -.of Bengali society—its exact morals—its almost Christian tone, ren- 
ler it an admirable reading-book to every Bengalilady. The virtuous 
and géntle Sushi/é reminds us of some of the best female characters in 
pe. _ the oer of Miss Edgeworth. The contemplation of such a pattern of 
/. goo ness cannot but refine and purify the minds of the females of Ben- 
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nomy, for instance, may be scientifically false but theologically true. —-— 
Hence he tells us that there are seven continents and seven oceans of 
ghee, butter-milk, &c., and at the same time gives a^summary of - 
true geography, and believes in both the systems. With an enlarged 
charity, to which few mortals can lay claim, our author “ believeth all. 
things." And yet'he is no fool He has considerable powers of writ- 
ing ; his descriptions of men and manners evince no little knowledge _ 
of human nature.  Agreeably to the nine literary men (popularly = 
called nine gems) who illustrated the court of Vikramaditya, the book — 
under notice has nine sections, each of which is called agem. And a pre- 


cious gem it is of sense and nonsense placed in immediate juxta-posi- 
tion. : . i 


Aourab Biyog, (the Quarrel of the Kurus Jj. By Hur Chunder Ghose. Ser- 


ampore : Tomohur Press. 1858. ii 
, P 
, Tuis is a long poem of considerable merit, The author is already favour- = 
ably known to the Bengali public by a former work, and the publication — 
under noticé will, we have no doubt, add te his reputation, The saub- 


ject of the poem is taken from the celebrated Mahchharat. The charac- — 
ters are well drawn, the style is easy and flowing, and the versification — 
on the whole accurate. But there is nothing striking in the whole con- age 
cern. We have not met with a single original image or thought. Many. aa 
of our native friends are fond of appearing in the world as poets ; to 








, 
we would remind them of the ancient saying, “poeta nascitur non fit.” Yt — 


would be a great gain to vernacular literature if Bengali writérs we — 
leave the heights of * sublime poesy” and come down to sensible. d a 
pa <a 1 L ¢ at — iis r 9 
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piety. Our author is evidently an un factised 
fluent, and at times even eloquent ; but 
curate. The publication does no cre 
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so hospitable and full of reverence to the sacerdotal class, that at the re— 
quest of a Brahman, who afterwards proved himself to be none other 
than tho Deity in human Shape, he cut off the head of his son Brishakati 
and served it'up to satisfy the cravings of the hungry priest. This ac- 
tion, so immoral and so revolting, is held up by the writer to the admira- 
tion of his countrymen. The ether story is concerning one Harish Chan- 
dra who once ruled over Oude. The author's style is verbose, pompous, 
and inflated. 


Jnyán Briksha or the Tree of K —— Jor the use of Schools. By Bipre 
Charan Chakrabartti. Parts 1, 2, and 3, Calcutta. 1859. 


THe elementary works of the popular vernacular writer Pundit 
Ishur Chundra Bidyásagár being entirely destitute of the religious ele- 
ment, the conductors of Christian Vernacular Schools have long felt the 
want of a series of Bengali school-books written with a decidedly Chris- 
tian tone. Baboo Bipra Charan Chakrabartti, a Catechist in connection 
with the Church of Scotland's Mission in "Cal utta, professes, in the 
series before us, three parts of which have been eady published, to 
‘Supply this desideratum.  Part'I. contains, besides the EI BBENGE. the 

— double cohsonants and short sentences, the history of Joseph, an anec- 
dote of Sir William Jones, the golden rule, the multiplication table, 
and the Lord's Prayer. Part II. contains a short account of the 

J earth, some rules of grammar, a succinct description of the sea, the 
birth of Christ, divisions of time the entrance of sin into the world, 

a short account of the Bible, the parable of the sower, and brief des- 

criptions of the atmosphere and of the whale. The subjects treated _ 

E in Part IIT., which is much more neatly got up than the other two, 

— — are the sun, the moon, the parable of the prodigal son, some rules 

in grammar, the creation of man, the confusion of tongues, the in- 

—. — earnation and discourses of Christ, English conquest of Bengal, Ben- 

ga fruits and herbs, and tides. The subjects treated in the parts 

- hitherto published are sufficiently varied and interesting ; but whether 

this new series will supersede the series of Pundit Ishwar Chandra 

Bidyáságar in even Christian Vernacular Schools, we greatly doubt. The 

cPrinc en of the Sanscrit College in Calcutta is master of a simple 
style of writingwwhich, in the estimation of not a few per- 

,eovera all his other defects. Baboo Bipra Charan Chakrabartti, 

or, deserves all encouragement for the spirit, the industry, and 

l, which he bas discovered in this undertaking ; and we iatronglyi 

1 the series to those Missionaries who are ‘superintendents of | 
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Savi Satyavan Ndtak,—A Comedy. By Kali Prosono Sing, Member 
of the Asiatic and Agricultural and Horticultural Soéieties of India, 
and of the British Indian Association, and President of the Bedoyth 
Salavi Sobha of Catcutta, «c. dic. de. 


We are truly glad to see a wealthy young native gentleman, like Baboo 
Kali Prosono Sing, instead of running headlong into vice and imbecili- 
ty, usual with his countrymen of like station and influence, devote him- 
self to the cultivation of letters. Indeed so great is the good-will which 
we bear towards him, that we readily forgive that ludicrous vanity 
which has induced him to append to his name in the title-page, the 
designations of a lot of obscure associations with which he happens to 
be connected. When he appears in print again—and if advertisements 
in Bengali Newspapers are to be trusted, he is going to do so at no 
distant date— we should advise him to appear simply as ** Kali Prosono 
Sing,” without those unmeaning titles. The Baboo is already favourably -~ 
known to the Bengali public by some creditable compositions, and though 
the genuineness of one of them was questioned, yet we have no doubt 
that he is a young man of some talents, an& will yet gain for himself a 
name, The tale of Sdvitri and Satyavdn, which our author has dramatized, 
in the book before us, is taken from the Van-Parva of the Mahdbhdrat. 
Savitri, the daughter of king Ashwapati, had engaged to be the wife of 
Satyavan, the son of the deposed king Duymathsen, who had turned a 
hermit. Though revealed to her by the divine sage Varad that Satya- 
van was to live only one year longer, she faithfully kept her vow and — 
was united in marriage to the hermit-prince, Agreeably to the pre-  - 
diction of the holy sage the prince died after one year ; but his faith- - 
ful wife clung to his dead body, and would not deliver it ,though 
claimed by the king of terrors in person. At last King "Death was — 
fairly out-witted by the gentle but heroig Savitri, and Siatyaván was res- - 
tored to life. Such is the story which Baboo Kali Prosono.Sing has 
dramatized ; and the performance, we are bound to say, does no little 
credit to him. "The characters are, on the whole, well drawn, the scenes 
are interesting, the dialogues smart and spirited, and the style chaste. 

We know not why the Sanscrit form, seven ankas, has been exchanged 
for the European one of five acts, The dramatist gets no advantage 
from the alteration ; and it is as well that in all such matters the Sans- | 
crit be taken as the model. œ | ! MESA ci di 








LIST OF WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST PUBLISHED 
DURING THE QUARTER. 


(In addition to those already noticed in this Number. ) 


* 





Letters written during the Siege of Delhi. By H. H. Greathed, late 
of the Bengal Civil Service, Commissioner and Political Agent of 
Delhi. Edited by his Widow. London : Longman, Brown & Co. 

A Trip to an Indigo Factory, or Mofussil Life in Bengal. Letters 
from an Artist in India to his Sister in England, intended to 
convey a general impression of Anglo-Indian Suburban Life in Ben- 
gal, as connected more particularly with that of the Planter and 
his Dependents, the Produce of the Soil and Seasons, and a minute 
description of the Culture and Manufacture of Indigo. By Coles- 
worthy Grant, Author of an Anglo-Indian Domestic "Sketch. Lon- 
don: W. Thacker & Co., (in the Press.) 

Gods Voice from China to the British Churches. both Established 

. and Un-Established. . By J. A. James. London: Hamilton, 

a Adams & Co. 

— Å Years Campaigning in India, from March 1857 to March 1858. 

- By Julius George Medley, Captain, Bengal Engineers, and Garri- 

E son Engineer, Lucknow. . Chapter 1. The Bozdar Expedition. 

| —2. The Mutinies. — 3. Dera-.Ghazee. Khan to Delhi.—4. British 

— Position, before Delhi.—5. Delhi in August, 1857.—6 and 7. The 

E Siege.—S. The Assault.—9. Termination of the Siege—10. Mus- 

sooree to Agra.—11,. Seaton’s Campaign in the Doab.—12. Delhi 





E. to Alumbagh.—13. Alumbagh in February, 1858.— 14. Siege 
— Soe ys > Backnow.—15. Remarks « on the War, — 16. Causes of the Mi: 

KS tinies,——17. Future Organization of the Army. London: W. 
B Thacker & Co. 


—— —- . Montalembert. Translated. 

Sketches of the Missions to the Burmans and Karens. By Mrs. 

E TM. Wylie. Calcutta: G* C. Hay & Co. 

dyes and Caffre Missions ; with a Preliminary Chapter on the Cape 

: as a Field for Emigration and Basis of Missionary Opera- 

l * the Rev. H. Calderwood, Civil Commissioner for the 
E eraot of "Victoria, South Africa. Yiohidon:s James-Nisbetrd OR 

E ne . War Tiger; or, Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes ofthe Young 
m | - Sea Chief and his Lad Chow: a Tale of the — of China. 

or cs By W. Dalton. London : Griffith. | 

ches of Delhi, taken during the Siege. By Brevet Majo J. R. 

[^ TE 13th Light Infantry, late A. D. G; to Maids conem Sir 
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ES _ A Debate on India in the English Parliament. By M. Le Comte de 
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The Abbidhanaratnamala of Halayudha, a Sanskrit Vocabulary. Edited 
with a complete Sanskrit-English Glossary. By Dr: Theodore Au- 
frecht. Wiliams and Ngrsate. . 

Arabic Grammar foùnded on the German Work of — with many . 
Corrections and Additions. By William Wright, Professor of Ara- : 
bic, Trinity College, Dulbin. Williams and Norgate. 

Journal of the First French Embassy to China, in 1698. Newby. 

Un Debat sur L’ Inde. En Parlement Anglais. Par Le Comte de Mon- 
talembert, W. Jeffs. 

Japan and its People. -By Andrew Steinmetz. Illustrated. 

“Curry and Rice,” on Forty Plates ; or, the Ingredients of Social Life 
at * Our Station in India.” By Q. F. Atkinson, Captain, Bengal 
Engineers. — 

Latham's Ethnology of India. 

ihe Christian Statesman and our Indian Empire, or the legitimate 
sphere of Government Countenance and Aid in the promotion of m 
Christianity in India. An Essay which obtained the Maitland Prize _ 


for the Year 1858. Cambridge : Magmillan &. Co. = 
A` Hand-bobk for India. Parts L and II. Madras and Bombay. London: _ 
Murray. 
Religious Liberty and the Indian Proclamation, By P. F. O'Malley, 
Q. C. 


The late Rebellion in India and our Future Poliey. By Henry Har- ! 
rington Thomas, late B. C. S. London : Kent & Co. = 
The Religions of Egypt and Medo-Persia, being Part IV. of Christ and- 
other Masters. By Charles Hardwick, M. A. Cambridge : — 
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& Co. 
Two Years in Syria. By. J. Lewis Farley. London : Saunders - 
Otley. l * 


An Address to the PED Mm of East udi Stock. "odis "Gilde 4 XA Bess 
‘the Relief of Lucknow and other Poems. By S. H. es Fondon s 


Hamilton, Adams & Co. — ac 
Chambers' Chronicle of the Revolt in India and of the "Pransdets — 

Persia and China in 1856-57 : &c., illustrated by Maps, Plans, — 

Miscellaneous Sketches. Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambers. = = 


A Memorandum for Reorganising. the Indian — Bys Colonel 
Bóileau.*- — - “4 

Christianity in Rodin An Historical Sketch. By F W.3 

Smith, Elder & Co. . . d 

A Lady's Escape from. Gwalior. By Mrs. RM. ¢ 

Smith, Elder & Co. . " 

The Quarterly Review | for. January. Arti 

London : Murray. 5. : 

The Cawnpore Affair on the 26th, 27th : 

. Major General — c. B., tally 

Present. London : E efis. * 
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Remarks on the Character and Tendeney of Lord Stanley's Policy, re- 
lating to Christianity in India. By Philip Ainslie Smith, B. A., 
Barrister-at-Law. London : Dalton, 

Hong-Kong te Manilla. By H. T. Ellis, Esq., R. N. London : Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

The History of the Serampore Mission, embracing the Life and Times of 
Dr. William Carey, Dr. Joshua Marshman and the Rev, W. Ward. 
By John Clark Marshman, 2 vols. London : Longman & Co. 

- Japanese Botany, being a Facsimile of à Japanese Book with Introduc- 
tory Notes and Translations. Philadelphia. Triibner & Co. 

'The Campaign in India, 1857-58, from Drawings made during the Event- 
ful Period of the recent Mutiny, to illustrate the Military Operations 
before Delhi and its Neighbourhood. By G. F. Atkinson, Captain, 
Bengal Engimeers, with descriptive Letter-press. London: Day and 
Son, 

The Wolf-Boy of China, a Chinese Story, By William Dalton, 2nd 

. Edition. London : E. Marlborough and Co. 

— Opium ‘Trade in China by ag Eye Witness, to which is added a Voice 
E — — from India on the Opium Question. London: Keats and Son. 
— Japan and the Japanese. A Narrative of the United States’ Govern- 
$m = ment Expedition to Japan under Commodore Perry. By Robert 
- — . — . fTomes. 2nd Edition. Londón.  - 
— A Dictionary Sanskrit and English, extended and improved from the 2nd 
— a — Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson with his con- 
© currence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appendices 
.— — *'.. and Index serving as an English-Sanskrit Vocabulary. By D. T. 
| — — A Goldstücker, 2nd Part, Berlin. 
z" The Mission Cemetery and the Fallen Missionaries of Fuh Chaw, China, 
— with an Introduetory Notice of Fuh Chaw and its Missions. Edited 
x by the Hev. I. W. Wiley, M. D., late Missionary eU at 
Fuh Chaw. New York, 
E "The useful Plants of India by Major Heber. Madras. 
| Southerh Lights and Shadows (Australia) by Frank Fowler. London: 

or oov ee, Low and Co. 
2 and Progress ofthe Indian Mutiny, a full Examination of the alleged 
Causes of the Insurrectien, and an Address to Lord Stanley on the 

Condition i our Eastern Empire. By R. ‘Tontgomeny Marti n, D + 
e On on. 
nd and its Colonization. By W. Swainson. 
goes of the —— towards India. «By: J. Malcolm 
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PARLIAMENTARY AND OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


INDIAN MoumiNIES.— Further Papers (No. 8a) relative to-the Insurrec- 
tion in the East Indies. 

Index to Report from the Select Committee on East Indian Rail- 
Ways. * 

Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces, from Ist Octo- 
ber 1856 to 30th September 1857. 

Reports on the Harbour of Beitkul in Sedashighur Bay. 

Reports on the Direct and Indirect Effects of the Godavery Annicut in 
Rajahmundry and the Coleroon Annieut in Tanjore. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. XLVII. 
Report on a Project for the Supply of Water to the Poona Canton- 
ment, with Plans and Sections in a separate Case. 

Tabular Statements of the Commerce and Shipping of the Ports of Ran- 
goon and Bassein, for 1857-58. 

Reports on the Settlement of the Land Revenue of the Provinces under 
the Madras Presidency. = 

of the Sudder Adawlut on tP Administration of Civil Justice 
under the Madras Presidency, for 1857. ht C= - 
of the Juries of the Madras Exhibition, of 1857, 

Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, for the year 1857-58. 

Report on the External Commerce of Bengal, for 1857-58, 

Selections from the Records of Government North West Provinces, 
XXXII. Brooke’s Tour through the Districts of Ajmere and Mair- - 


wara, &c. —— 
General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provin of the Ben- - 

gal Presidency, for 1857-58, Vol. I. M 
Index to the four Reports from the Select Committee on Colonization - — 

and Settlement in India. = = 


Report of a Reputed Coal Formation at Kota on the Upper Godavery - = 
River. By P. W. Hall, Esq., 8vo. 
— of Cases in the Nizamut Adawlut, October to Decembér, 1858, _ 
Selections from the Records of the Bengal ‘Government No. XXIX. Re. 
port on the Rivers of Bengal by Captain W. S. —— Papers 
of 1856-1857 and 1858 on the Dameodah Epos nts, &c., — 
&c7 2 copies. EL 
Desiderata for the Madras Exhibition of 1859 p the Ra aw Pr 
Southern India and Eastern Asia. — 
Selections from the Records of the Madras Gives nme 
on the Agricultural Exhibition in the Provinces ir 
— No, LI. Report on Vaccination for 182 = 
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CRITICAL NOTICES = 


OF = 


WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST PUBLISHED DURING 
THE QUARTER. 


The Wife and the Ward ; or, a Life's Error. By Lieutenant Colonel Edward 
Money, Turkish Service, (late Bengal Army), Author of “ Twelve Months 
with the Bashi-Bazouks.’ London : Routledge. 1859. 3 

. Most+Indian Novels are trash. Till the*appearance of “ Oakfield? which = 

is perhaps more a series of conversations than a novel, there was nothing 

to redeem their character. Their one merit óf humorous and graphic des= = 

cription was, to the mere English reader, always lost or obscure, from the — — 

numerous Hindustani words with which it was besprinkled. In truth we 
see not how a pure Indian novel ean succeed with any but the very limited | = 
class of old Indians. The character of Indian scenery and associations, | 
the nature of Anglo-Indian Society, and above all, the dense ignorance | — 
exists as to Indian facts and the spirit of Indian life, render i itim — 
that such a work should succeed, or if it were to do so, could be'appre: 

In the first there is the of the vast and unchanging, the 

that nature is of a type altogether different from that SE the cold | Wost, est, 



















man. These remove it Eom that class of circumstances which have g 
to the works of such writers as Mary Mitford and Frederika Bremer t 
charm. Such may excite the sense of the sublime but cannot ro I 
of the beautiful: Again, Anglo-Indian Society is divided into so few 
with well defined but generic features, and moves with such um 


— 


mity, that the novelist: looks in vain for characters | to pa 


sier eka oian — the ios. con 
back on his own creative powers, and thence e 
fancies or the most ludicrous caricat ures, "The 
military, the civilian, and. | the adven turer e 
dians and. natives, : id the the dram 
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battle is described, a Ball is painted, hunting life is sketche jd, it may be 
that the voyage, or a visit to England are depicted, and the whole story is told 
in a most utartistic style. But even if such materials as these were ad- 
mirably suited as the groundwork of a novel, the result when wrought up 
would be neither understood nor appreciated. The English public would 
not understand it, even were it divested of all Indianisms in expression, 

because it is a picture of a life of which they know nothing, which is to 
them totally strange, which, in fact, they cannot form a conception of until 
they have lived it themselves. And the Anglo-Indian reader would not ap- 
preciate it, because he knows it too well, in all its phases and varieties, be- 
cause too often he has felt the bitterness of it and longs for the day 
when, shaking it off, he shall return to the honesty, the joy and the intel- 
lectual excitement of English Society. The solitary pleasure that he feels in 
reading an Indian novel, and that pleasure is of the lowest kind, is to see 
how far the experiences recorded agree with his own. 

Yet it is true that genius could overcome these defects, and do for English 
life in India what Thackeray and Anthony Trollope have done for the various 
phases of that in England in our own day. Thackeray, himself an Indian 
in so far as he is of Calcutta origin, has done little more than look at the 
comic side of the military variety of Anglo-Indian life in his * Tremendous 

— Adventures of Major Gahagan.” Arnold, while producing a most pleasant. 
book in his “ Oakfield,” has not attempted to put its materials to use by 
exercising the power of conception and artistic skill in plot ; while Lang 

- has never written a book without leaving in the readers of its clever dia- 
Jogue but monstrous caricatures, a feeling that he has abused the powers 

= E- Expch he undoubtedly possesses. : 

Lieutenant Colonel Money, then, need not despair if he has failed in a 
= vista whieh so few have attempted to cultivate, and none with success. We 
regret that his book is a failure, and all the more that he shews capabili- 
ties: of a somewhat higher order than the ordinary run of hack story-writers. 
E But his book. is 3 deficient in plot, in the delineation of character, in style, 


Ot fa 






usos The wife is nie introduced till far on in the volume, and | 
iously sent off t _ Patna long before “its close. She. hardly | 
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'en he er by the — and very soon surre rrenders - = 
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reading the volume with the feeling that it is not a unity, that it consists 
merely of separate dialogues or sketches, and these in themselves not well 
done. In fact the volume contains two books. The firsf is the story of 
Life in an Indian Cantonment or the Wife, and the second might be termed 
the Nana Sahib or the Ward. These two no more constitute one story than 
the Caxtons and My Novel of Bulwer, or Esmond and the Virginians of 
‘Thackeray. 

It also fails in the delineation of character. Now and then it seems as 
though Beatrice Plane would really be wrought up into something, but ex- 
pectation is continually disappointed She and Ensign Hoby have the ele- 
ments of something in them, but the author lacks power to evolve them. 
Edgington is very tame, and beyond these none stand out from the mass 
r possess any well-mayked individuality. Colonel Money is ever introduc- 
ing himself to help on the story where it seems to hitch, or to elucidate 
some feature of his actors which the reader himself would never discover 
otherwise. Such expressions as these should never be found in a novel, 
‘At this point in our tale we would wish te pause we know not how  - 
we shall succeed now that we are about to enter stormy seas in which the 
remainder of our history lies ;” * that our hero thought all this in the order 
in which it is stated we do not affirm, but the ideas here embodied in words 
were continually present to him &c." He apologises for declaring Marion to be 
his heroine by saying “ We had not intended this ; the character would, we 
thought, require no-description— it would declare itself as the tale proceeds — 
ed. So we thought: and we should have acted consonantly had not 
dence stepped in" &c. This ed misericordiam appeal to his ; will 
not do in a novelist. Had the writer got Marion out of the way, before the - — 
Cawnpore massacre, had the Wife been butchered, had he himself esca vr = 
and afterwards married the Ward and her fortune, we are sure every rea ade: ler | 
would have risen up from the book more pleased, and historic truth would ] 
not have been violated. * 

It is eleficient in style and descriptive power. Few purely “military m 
write well, at least without freely using colloquialisms, ; and b y i 
violations of idiom. Colonel Money is nc exception ; he speaks: | R 
their matinal meals, of the encampment both hw n 
their breakfasts, of a solar topee, and of three of th 
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from their names. The station is Dinapore, and a young lady—afterwards 
the Wife—has just come to it. Her name is Beatrice Plane, and Hoby- 
depicts a Beatrice as cold and tyrannical, a formalist and a prude. So Beatrice 
Plane “afterwards turns out to be, under the t€aching of her mother, the 
Judge's wife of Patna. Captain Edgington sees Beatrice and falls in love vitis 
Mer wondrous beauty. He finds a rival in the Colonel of his regiment, but 
finally succeeds in winning the band of the lady. In the course of 
the progress of the story to the point of their marriage a steeple chase is 
described, in which Edgington is winner, and a Ball at which he discloses 
his love and is accepted. Shortly after marriage he sets out on a pig- 
sticking expedition, and his wife accompanies him. Ofthe party there ix 
the Patna Magistrate and his wife, an Indigo Planter and his wife, an old 
Civilian and a young Indigo Planter. The sport is very well described. 
The pigs are started from the long thick grass, and rush forth in different 
“directions. Captain Edgington and the young Planter pursue one, and after 
running him till his wind is exhausted, the following occurs :— 

“ Edgington glanced at his companion at his side, as they now momentarily near- 


ed the infuriated pig, which could be seen champing its huge white tushes, and look- 
. img back in the way ‘boars do look when they mean mischief. Our hero was pleased 
with his survey; the young indigo-planter looked all determination, and was holding 

3 his mare well together, though he carried his spear in a way that showed he was as 

- . yet new to the sport. 

—— — .. Edgington did not even know his name ; but he knew this was his first pig-stick- 
ing expedition, and how anxious he must, therefore, be to get the first spear. Wish- 
ing to give him that pleasure, and hoping to have other o opportunities for the honour 


2 himself before the day was out, he said, — 















= _ “Do you ride up and give the first spear, and Pll follow behind. See, you can 
— catch him now if you push on, for he's nearly run out.’ 
— a he youngpindigo-planter, a boy of nineteen, did not reply, but with that courage 
— — [love of sport which is so general in the Anglo-Saxon race, he closed his heels on 


his horse’s sides, and dashed forward to encounter single-handed the enormous boar 
efore hing, quite forgetful at the moment that he had not the slightest idea which 
s the best way to do it. 

He was not long in catching the pig in its then blown condition, and when some - 
ices im its rear, he dashed forward, and sought to spear it in the back. But 
ir, "who vn no idea of any farther, stopped short in his career ere 
‘him, and facing round, awaited his antagonist with exes full of 
covering | i — as Be — them together. The i * 


— 
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“ Ride at him—don't wait from him !" was too late. The young planter heard him 
not, or, if he did hear him,'had no time to act; for the boar was upon him at the 
same instant, and only too true in his impetuous charge, caught the bewildered mare 
on the fore legs with the whole of his ponderous weight, rolling her to the ground 
as « round shot would have done. As she fell, and the boax® flew past her, the 
avenging tusk ripped open her belly, forming a long and deep incision as clear and 
defined as a razor could have done it. 

The poor lad on her back of course fell with her, but did so cleverly, for he fell 
free of her, and sprung on his feet again the next moment. Beside him lay his 
mare, his poor mare, so dearly loved, kicking as she lay on the ground, with a por- 
tion of her entrails protruding through the wound. The savage boar who had 
caused the mischief stood some sixty yards off, again champing his now bloody tusks 
and preparing for another charge. 

Edgington had, of course, seen, when too late to prevent it, the fatal onslaught, 
and he now saw the imminent danger the young planter wasin. He was at his 
side almost as soon as the lad recovered his feet, and placing his Arab and himself, 
between the urfhorsed horseman and the boar, said quickly,— 

“Get further away, and don’t stand near me at all. The boar will charge again 
directly. Never mind your mare ; you can’t take her with you, and it’s as much as 
your life is worth to stand here if he charges again, and I miss him.” — 

Thus admonished, the young indigo planter unwillingly left his poor mare’s side, 
and retired in the direction Edgington pointed out, which was neither behind nor 
at right angles to where our hero and his horse stood, but in a direction between 
those two points. 

Edgington patted his Arab’s neck, who seeme& to return the caress) and gently 
pressed against the bit, as if impatient to get nearer the hog at bay. ** You shall go - 
directly,’ our hero muttered to his steed. “ Bless him, I believe he'd stand on the ~ 
boar, if asked to do so. Now for it, Mr. Pig," he added, laughingly ; “one of us. ~ 
must conquer before we leave this place, and it's time to commence operations.” = — ~ 

So saying, he allowed his horse to advance at a foot-pace towards the boar, whieb, ——- 
as we stated before, stood some sixty yards off; but the Arab had not moved far, 3 


í 













when the hog, without further warning, came thundering down at him. c AMNES SERM 
‘Edgington’s good horse, from long practice, knew what was to be done, and he | 
had, of his own accord, altered the foot-pace to a gallop in less time than it ta Os — 






us to write it. The boar and he met half-way; but our hero took care to pass t 


near side, as the pig shot by on the right. At that instant, with fatal pree — 
ington dug the spear in between the shoulders of his enemy, but with — 
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of Bengal alone. The enthusiasm for boar-hunting becomes almost a madness With 

those who have tasted the sport in its perfection. Nor tan we wonder at it; for, search 

the world through, where will you find as worthy, as noble an enemy as the grisly hog 

of Hindostan? Always savage, even wantonly so, and therefore moro dangerous to 

meet than a tiger"m the jungle, as the latter will generally retire if allowed, and the 

bear will often charge in very wantonness, the wild boar of Bengal, when once wound- 

ed, is a very demon in ferocity and courage. Little cares he for his own life in such 

eases, if, in dying, he can revenge himself on his destroyer. Often may a wound- 

ed boar be seen close to a jungle-side, which, if he once entered it, would set pursuit 

at defiance, scorning to take advantage of the cover, which, perhaps, ten minutes 

before, when unwounded, he had sought hard to reach. Im such cases, with his 

stern, perhaps, against one of the jungle bushes, or the rank grass, which would so 

quickly hide him from his tormentors, there will he stand with anger in his eyes, 

and his cheeks speckled with the foam which flies from his mouth as he champs his 

tushes, darting forward every now and then in a savage charge; and though ceneral- 

Iv baffled in his attempts, and perhaps more and more wounded at each and every 

effort, resigning his vengeance only with his life, giving and asking no quarter ! 2 

ington's enemy, on this occasion, had, however, no jungle to retreat to, even 

had he wished to do so, which the expression of his eyes told plainly he did not. He 

was truly a splendid boar, a true * blue boar,” as they are called ; when of mature 

they become blue-black; and his formidable curled tushes showing whiter thau 

3 ivory on the dark nd of his face, were in themselves a sight to make n pig- 

— sticker dare much for them. As he stood, his shoulders and fore-arms were cover- 

ed with thick blood, which bubbled forth all round the spear-point fast between his 

shoulders, and ran down his néck and legs to the carth. The shaft of the sper, 

as we have before stated, inclined at an angle of forty-tive over his head, and as he 

watched n, he often looked up at the bamboo above him and the lead on 

- the end, as to make out why it was that whenever he moved from side to 

a side, the bamboo also moved, and the leaden head moved most of all; at which 
— times, also, the pain between his shoulders was much increased. 


` 


i 
the. 
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irm ema ww was in.no way doubtful as to the issue of the combat about to be re- 
E J newed, he would, at the same time, have felt thankful if his old spear were not 
— fast in the pig's back. It was not that he felt more at home with his own spear 
_ than with a stranger's, but it was that the pig when he now charged carried an ex- 
— tma and formidable weapon, in the shape of four pound weight of lead at the head of 
EI the baft, which was higher than Edgington’s saddle, and which, striking with 
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hough lame, the Arab was but slightly so, and readily obeyed his riders wish to 


return and de ‘spate h the pig. It required neither courage nor skill to do this, for 
he was fast bleeding to death, and on Edgington’s return to hig sfle was quite un- 
able to advance a step to mect him. He died as he had fought, gagne to the end, mak- 
ing funt efforts up to th&last moment to wound the horse, quite regardless of the 
ro pe: ted spear-thrusts he received, until nature could hold out no longer, and he 


sunk at the Arab’s feet, a noble example of the courage, ferocity, and endurance of 
his race ! 
‘I'm so sorry about your poor mare; how is she?” asked Edgington, as young . 
B lac k came up to see their now lifeless antagonist. 
* Very bad, I fear," he answered ; “I much doubt if she'll ever run again. What 
an enormous beast !" he continued, putting his foot on the boar ; * no wonder he 
sent my mare tiying as he did. Tell me—abont the mare—what can I do? She's 
a great deal too badly eut to walk berti to camp." 
‘Let me see her," Edgington said, jumping off his horse and leaving him where 
Td stood. ** Never ‘mind my Arab ; he wont stir, or if he does, it will only be to fol- 
low me. Poor fellow," he added, looking back, “I fear he's somewhat lame from - 
that nasty blow he got with the leaden head of your spear in the last charge.” 
On reaching the spot where the mare lay, Edgington, who had somewhat etadied: 
the veterinary art, ss at a glance that she could not live many hours, and that it x 
was but lost labour to attempt removing her to the camp. He told his young com- ] 
panion so plainly, who was not a little distressed thereat, notwithstanding that hé 
had himself guessed as much. - 
“ Ah, Captain Edgington,” said Black, with a doleful face, “ she was such a 
mare, and so fond of me, poor thing ! I siall never forget her; she is the first horse I 
ever had that was all my own, and, sE dare say, I loved her the more for it. Tell me,” 
he resumed, after à moments pause, as he gazed at the poor animal before him, a 
breathing heavily, with its eyes glazed and staring, “ was it my fault that the boar * 
knocked her over and wounded her ?” adir ~ 
“Oh no," our hero replied, unwilling to pain him; “ such accidents must — — 
every now and then. See, here are our syces coming; the pig brought « 
pretty good pace, or they'd have arrived long ago. here are two ae 
them, we'l send one to get n hackery to take the boar to camp; and — 
poor mare, my dear fellow, I fear you can do nothing but let her die where 
The young indigo-planter did not speak, but he knelt down by the head € 
ing steed, and, bending over, pressed his lips to her muzzle. W he aros 
were in his eyes, which he quickly, however, brushed away, and turning to Edgin 
ton, said ** Yes, ru £o back with you now, but PH leave my syce here with the m a 
till she dies, and he shall go and get her water from the next village." - we 


Of course Edgington is miserable in his married life, and at last. 
for Marion a ward of his, of excelling beauty. She arrives and draws 2 
the love of the wife as far as it is possible for such a woman to love 
the begjnning of 1857, in the course of the Relief, Edgington's R | 
is sent to Cawnpore, and the march is described. "There we are in! 
to the Rajah of Bithoor who sees Marion, and by his. — ja] 
her. Hoby — vy jv iuc to k — 
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Marion had exaeted from her guardian a promise that he would shoot her 
rather than atlow her to fall alone into the traitors’ hands. They have 
reached the boats and are already on board, when they discover the trea- 
chery :— 


Three reports of cannon, in quick succession, from the Nana’s camp, while the 
crowd of natives about the boats gave way on all sides, called forth Edgingtori’s last 
exclamation. 

“Great God help us!—treachery it is!" roared out Merton, as he saw two guns, 
previously hid, run out at top of the bank, while the port-fires burnt ready in the 
hands of the gunners. ** We've still a chance. Shove away men, its a case of4ife 
and death ; she's moved a little already ; another shove, and she's off !” 

Whether "the next attempt would have floated her cannot be known, for it was 
never made. As Merton finished speaking, even as the men on board, fully alive 
to the danger, collected their strength for a good trial, a volley of musketry was 
heard, and Merton sprang off the deck with a stifled scream, still keeping his hold 
on the bamboo. The only two others who had been exerting their power on the 
same pole, thus startled, let go their hold, and as it swung on one side, while Merton 
convulsively grasped it in the ajr, it precipitated him into the Water, a lifeless corpse, 
for the bullet had traversed his brain. . 

Many others, both afloat and ashore, fell at the same moment ; and a wild cry of 
‘despair rent the air, as the women heard the treacherous fire, and knew it portended 
death to all. > 

= Mrs, Merton, transfixed for an instant with horror when she heard her husband’s 
ery, rushed out the next from under the covered portion of the boat, and, with one 
_ long terrific seream, in which the name she so dearly loved was distinguished, plung- 


ed into the water after the sinking body, and disappeared with it. 
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But it was not Edgington alone who remarked the young girl and her wild beau- — 
ty ; the rajali, on the bank,. did so too, and shrieked out,— ) oes E: 
“ Cease firing on that boat. ‘Phere is the prize—the girl ia witite. A hundred  — 
gold mohurs to whoever briugs her to me." ; 


The Nana was not near, but Edgington heard those loud and fearful words, and - 
trembled as he did so. 


Marion heard them not, but she saw the rajah pointing at her, while some men  - 
left his side and approached the boat. 

In an instant the recollection of her dream was“revived, with all its horrors. 
Arthur, Arthur! save me ! save me I" she cried, as she clutehed his arm, aud, = 
with a wild light in her eyes, looked up to heaven. — 
“There is but one way," whispered Edgington, as he bent his head to e: while — 

a frightful pallor ove rspread his face. Xi: E: 


“I choose that way ! It is that way I mean. Your promise—remember ! Quick k, = 
'twill be too late directly.” 


“God bless thee then in death, my Marion P’ exclaimed Edgington, asheimprint- - = 
ed one long ardent kiss on the lips of the young girl. It was the first and last kiss — — 


> v 


he ever gave her. She shut her eyes, for she could not look on the instant death — 
Which she KAE awaited her. One instant more, as, with a trembling hand, the pistol - 
was cocked, aud ihe next the brains of Marion Paris bespattered. the chest of her — 
guardian. J 
sate Now, hell-hound !" shrieked Edgington, as he leapt from the boat, aH trem: 
all fear past, and rushed up the bank towards the Nana. “ Alas! I cannot reac 
him P? he added, with a despairing tone, as he was met by the rajah's « 
but. ny bullet may. One chance remains, if successful, I die happy. * 

With steady nerves, in the wild tumult: raging, he rested his revolver on. hisleftarm; : = 
and fired the last charge it contained at his—at England's deadly foe ; but the Nama = 
was reserved for a later fate c, and the bullet touched him not. : 

Another moment and the spirit of Edgington, freed from its. corporal tene: 


by the sabres of the rebels, winged its way, in goodly company, to thst abode 
treachery and cruelty exist not. 
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modes in the chief countries of Europe. The result of the comparison will 
not be favourable to the British Army in its externals and organization, 
while it is most. flattering to its materiel, its pluck, and high moral quali- 
ties. The book appears at a time when it will be especially valuable, when 
war is impending in Europe, and is inevitable. An appendix contains in- 
formation on the Turkish and Sardinian Armies, and a List of Bengal Corps 
that have mutinied or been disbanded. 

The one fact, however, that brings the volume under our notice is, that it 
contains a chapter full of facts on the Anglo-Indian Army, forming as it 
"must do a necessary part of an account of the British Army. Mr. Wraxall 

candidly confesses that he cannot draw any of his statements on this part 

= — of his subject from his own experience, but is indebted for his analysis to 

~ the well-known article the subject in the “ Revue des deux Mondes" writ- 

- ten by M. de Valbezen, who was for some time French Consul at Calcutta, 

to Comte de Warren’s work ‘L'Inde Anglaise’ who was formerly an Indian 

— Officer, and to the English books by General Briggs, “ India and Europe 

2 Compared" and Rafter’s * Our Indian Army.” He is thus enabled to take a 

- — more impartial view of the subject, than if he had confined himself entire- 
— ly to the views and statements of our own countrymen. , 

— We can do little more here than recommend our readers to look to this 

= volume if they wish a condensed account of our Indian Army as it was be- 

= fore the Rebellion. On the subject of the bravery of the sepoys, the author re- 

— gards them as excellent troops so long as they are led by British Officers 

to whom they feel an attachment. Such instances are cited as their standing 

> brunt of a charge from the French at the battle of Porto Novo in 1782, 








France, and at the lines of Velter Vieden in Batavia in 1811. The 
ot the ed Sir Henry Havelock was very strong on the other side, 
circumstances they were arrant cowards save where they had every 
on thei — —— was that only a very few of their offi- 
hewed any z lik ke tfue courage. The first sepoys seem to have 
| Bo the Aet mention we have of them i isin 1747 
| —— and 400 from Tellicherry 
x — mom also was present - 
yy force or : 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. “ xxxvii 

What was the effect of Mutiny on this Army? Of the 74 native infan- 
try regiments mentioned in the Table, 45 mutinied, 20 were disarmed, and 3 
(19th, 34th and 64th) disbanded. -Of faithful regiments we have the 21st at 
Peshawur, the 31st at Saugor, the 47th, 65th and 70th afterwards in China 
and the 66th Ghoorkas. Of the 18 irregular cavalry regiments nine muti- 
nied and the 10th and 11th were disarmed. Ten battalions of Sappers out of 
12 mutinied. “The native light cavalry were disarmed and dispersed, in 
the Horse Artillery two native troops of the 1st Brigade mutinied, while one 
in the 2nd and one in the 3rd Brigades were disarmed. In the Foot Artil- 
lery nine Companies mutinied and nine were disarmed.” 

Mr. Wraxall points to the Aborigines, the Hill Tribes, the mlechhas She 
in the earlier days of the Company’s raj supplied the great majority of se- 
poys, as a source whence we might draw valuable raw material in the reor. - 
sante eH of our native army. In this he follows General Briggs — 


“They opposed Haider Ali of Mysore, and gained the battle of Plassey, before: &- 
Bengal army existed. The Purwaries of thé Bombay army, with the 2nd battalion = 
of the 42nd Highlancers, defended Mangalore for six months against a force of = 
40,000 men, and then c apitulated honorably.- The Bengies, or aborigines of Bengal, — 
constituted a portion o` the Mogul infantry. The Bedas, or nativés of My sore, form- 

ed the body-guard of the ruler of Mysore ; and Colonel Weeks deseribes SEU as the — 
bras est soldiers of that country. The Minas, and other aboriginal races in Central — 
India, constitute the guard of the Rajput princes at the present day. . These men — — 
have none cf the prejadices of the Hindus or Muhammadans, and as they may be - = 
calculated at 16,000,000, they afford a source of 400,000 men acer pes 
twenty and forty, to fill up the ranks of our native army.” dies — 


The work is highly creditable to Mr. Wraxall | both as a ^ writer | 
lector of facts. — 


— 
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— George — Captain, Benge 
gineer of Lucknow. 
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Colonel Bourihiaba. ££ Eight Months € 
interest that it would. oth her ] 
fara specialty that it is wri ! 
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Chamberlain, Coke, Nicholson, Hodson, Probyn, Watson, Wilde and Green 
were trained, and by it that our Punjab Irregulars were fitted for the glorious 
part that they played in the suppression of Mutiny and Revolt. The Pathan 
and Belooch tribes on our Western Punjab Frontier, like the clans of 
Scotland, were their own masters, and so far from paying tribute to any 
superior, their chiefs were in the habit of receiving largo sums from our Go- 
vernment, nominally for the guardianship of the passes and the protection 
of travellers. We never expected to civilise them altogether, but there was 
a maximum of plundering and marauding beyond which we could not allow 
them to go. The Bozdars passed this limit, and the successful expedition 
‘two months before the outbreak of the Mutinies, described by our Author, 
>was the result. The enemy had possession of the passes and the heights, but 
> our artillery drove them off, and slaughtered 100 of them with a loss of 60 
= Killed and wounded. ^ After our penetrating thirty miles into the hills, and 
—— thus rudely lifting the purdañ of their country, the Bozdars sued for peace, 
pet for the men they had slain in their forays, and a few months after, when 
| our troops had been withdrawn to aid in the suppression of the Rebellion, 
* ‘urn ish ied a Contingent for the ‘defence of the frontier. 
— After this appropriate introduction to more serious strife, Captain Med- 
| ; down to join the force at Delhi, vid Dera Ghazee Ehan. Modlan, 
our, Umballa, and Kurnaul. He gives a clearer account of the 
sition of Delhi and of the Attock, than can be found out of Colonel Baird 
miu "v — In the midst of toil there was enjoy ment :— 


^» 













"Y great, but the excitement ofthe scene almost prevented its 
e ner and beer came into the battevics, and were heartily 
and, in the evening, sundry scared figures in white came running into the 

ie b; one, and to be our AAidmutgars, bringing the officers’ dinners. 
only fair to this much-abused class of servants to record how bravely they 
as There were very few who, even when their masters’ i 


us, ever Soper to bring them their dinners, as regularly a 












er class of servants that behaved equally well. In the 

ce € outside L2 walls of Delhi, these men, with their water- 
h rope: — and were rend y with their «ooling 

ir E. them lost lives or their limbs 
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oxamine the, main breach near the Cashmere Bastion, and see if it were prac- 


ticable :— 


“Creeping quietly through the garden we quickly found ourgelves under a large - 
tree on the edge of the cover, and here we halted for a moment, convers- 
ing only in whispers. ‘The enemy’s skirmishers were firing away on our right 
some thirty yards from us, and the flashes of their muskets ht up the air as if 
they*had been fireflies. he shells and rockets of the enemy at one moment ilhu- 
mined the space around, as they sailed over our heads, and then left us in total dark- 
ness. We now left the Rifle officer, Lieutenant H , and his twenty men in sup- 
port, and with the six men who were to accompany us, L——— and I emerged into 
the open, and pushed straight for the breach. In tive minutes we found ourselves 
on the edge of the ditch, the dark mass of the Cashmere Bastion immediately on the 
other side, and the breach distinctly discernible. Not a soul was in sight. The 

* ` - f 
counterscarp was sixteen feet deep, and steep; L— slid down first, I passed down == 
the ladder, and taking two men out of the six, descended after him, leaving the other — — 
four on the top to cover our retfeat. Two minutes more and we should have been — 
at the top of the breach ; but quiet as we had been, the enemy was on the watch, - 





and we heard several men running from the left towards the breach. We therefore | 
reascended, though with some difficulty, and throwing ourselves down on the grass, ~ 
waited in silence for what was to happen. A number of figures immediately appears —— — 


ed on the top of the breach, their forms clearly discernible against the bright sky, — 
and not twenty yards distant. We, however, were in the deep shade, and they cou — 
not apparently see us. ‘They conversed in a low tone, and presently we heard the — — 
ring of their steel ramrods as they loaded. We waited quietly, hoping they would — — 
co away, when another attempt might be made. Meanwhile we could see that the — 
breach was a good one, the slope easy of ascent, and that there were no guns in the 
flank. We knew by experience, too, that the ditch was easy of descent. It was 
however, desirable, if possible, to get to the top, but the sentries would not move. ~ 
At one time the thought occurred ,to me of attempting the ascent by force. We ~~ 
might have shot two or three of them from where we lay, and in the surprise th 
might have run, and we could have been to the top and back before they had 
how small our party was; but the extreme hazard of the attempt, and the utte 
possibility of rescuing any one that might be wounded in the ditch, made mes 
the idea, when I further reflected that we had, in reality, gained all the nec 
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mation. After waiting therefore some minutes longer, I gave a s 
us jumped up at once, and ran back towards our own ground. Dircet! 
covered, a volley was sent after us; the balls came whizzing about our e 
one was touched. We reached our support in safety, and all quietly retre 
Koodsea Bagh by the same road we had come. L-——- went off to t 
tell them they might open fire again, and I got on to my horse am 
camp as hard as 1 could, to make my report to the Chief Engineer—t 
batteries, as I rode off, showing that they had ónce more opened fire 

1 found the Chief Engineer in his office; drew out my report On paper, v 
of the breach, which 1 reported practicable for immediate ass 


After the capture of Delhi, our author, bein 
Mussourie and accomplished his journe; 
nine days after the termination of 
column at Allyghur and after taki: 
one of the force that took LOW. 
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The Christian Statesman and our Indian Empire, or, the Legitimate Sphere 
of Government Countenance and Aid in the Promotion of Christianity in 
India, An Essay which obtained the Maitland Prize for the Year 1858. 
By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, B. A. MacMillan and C'o., Cambridge, I 8240. 


THis Essay obtained the Maitland Prize for the year 1858. Like many 
other books written professedly for the purpose of competing for a prize, it 
has not so much the appearance of being the utterance of the author's earn- 

‘eat convictions as a work on such a subject ought to have, Mr. Maclear 
having been the successful competitor for the Burney Prize Essay for the 
year 1855, and for the Hulsean Prize for tho year 1857, evidently thought 
that he would have a good chance of obtaining the prize for an essay on 
“The Legitimate sphere of Government Countenance and Aid in the promo- 

-— - tion of Christianity in India ;" and therefore “ read up" for and thought on 
— — the subject, wrote the essay, sent it in and succeeded. Too many topics aro 
taken up to be thoroughly discussed within the short compass of 146 pages ; 
> and the perusal of it produces a feeling of unsatisfactoriness and want of 
Ta — completeness, though the author has certainly done his best to fortify his 














E M | by reiterated appeals to authoritios. On nearly every third page 
ne find a quotation sometimes long, sometimes short. It is very amusing 


— to notice. the mode in which these quotations are introduced. Occasionally, ~ 
Ee tele tru they are introduced by the simple remark. ‘It bas been ob- 

served’ or ‘it has been well remarked’ but generally they are introduced in 
= thi siglo ‘as the distinguished author remarks’ ‘as has been so well ex- 
sed by Bishop Hinds’ ‘ writes Sir Emerson Tennent,’ ‘as Archbishop 
4 '*to use the language of Sir John Lawrenco, ‘ as says 
iter, ytho eminent writer we have just quoted, *just as 
arved y a distinguished writer, With these occurring 
t, and. with numberless references to distinguish: 
en of we cannot rid ourselves of the feeling 
A — on the minds — exa- —— 

-i — Bieg e regret - —— 

ir —— — dz 


> 
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a peculiar value, Now let us compare the admissions here made with the 
reasons generally alleged against any direct recognition of Christianity on 
the part of the Government in its Scholastic Institutions. * Is it not here 
distinetly admitted, . 


First, that any really offectual separation of secular from, religious ig- 
struction is impracticable ? 


Secondly, that by the Government system of education Hindu prejudices. 
are — in the minds of the pupils ? 


Thirdly, that by the same system the thoughts of the Hindu youth aro. 
directed towards Christianity ? 

Fourthly, that the Government system does not give the effectual motive. 
which a firm belief in Christianity would impart? - 
Fifthly, that in the middle or transition state which this — 
duces, the Hindus cannot remain, but unable to exist without some reli; B 
gion, must sooner or later pass over to Christianity ? — > 

Now what are the grounds on which it is affirmed that — Go — 
vernmental recognition of Christianity is to be deprecated? They are Š 
mainly these. First—it would be imprudent: secondly, it would be —— — 
Just: thirdly, it would be impolitic. It would be imprudent, because it. — 
would offend the prejudices of the natives: it would be unjust, — 
it would be employing public funds raised from amongst the | — 
themselves to convert them from their own religion : it would 1 z 
tic, becauso it would be a species of * proselytism" and * quie 
tion.’ 3 MS 

Aud yet it is neither imprudent, nor unjust, nor | TO 
course of instruction whereby the Hindu system is dest: 
of the Natives inclined towards Christianity, and | —— 
duced, wherein they cannot remain, but out: of which £A 7 




















pass on to Christianity, In other words, a Gove nment pi 
neutrality may legitimately impart such an education a 
destroy the Hindu system, and direct the thought EZ 
wards Christianity, and yet it wo d — ay 
proselytising if it offered. any n 

which its — of « 
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something else ; for ‘ to him that knoweth to do good, and docth it not, it 
is sin.” 3 

Sound as are most of the conclusions and well written as are many of tho 
passages, we cannot divest ourselves of the belief that if a prize had not 
been offered this essay woüld never have seen the light—and for such a 
motive a book on such a subject ought not to have been written. 





A History of Arabia Feliz or Yemen from the commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era to the present time, including an account of the British Settle- 
ment of Aden. By Captain HR. L. Playfair, Madras Artillery ; and 
First Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Bombay. Printed for Govern- 

— ment. 18959. : à; 


Pars work is as unlike a Blue Book as well can be, but yet it constitutes 
_ No. XLIX. of the new series of Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
-— Government. It is purely historical and topographical in its character. 
Tt is not so much a history, howtver as a collection of Annals and Re- 

-  eords out of which a better litterateur than the compiler could make 
— — m work of deep interest and importance, Captain Playfair has industrious- 
o ly read "up all that could be found in the subject of Yemen, and gives us a 
N -Üst of Authorities in almost every language that has a literature, number- 
== "^ ing no less than sixty-one. Crushed beneath the weight of his ponderous 
— aecoutrements, he has made a collection of materials of the baldest 
E n most undigested character, which does not boast the virtue of even 
bution arrangement. After general remarks on Yemen, he gives us a 
d iption of Aden, and enters into an account of the fifteen 
livisio us of Yemen. He then takes up its history from the Christian 
A ab nt myarite dynasty so called from Himyar, fifth monarch of 
tan (the Jocktan of Scripture, ruled over it, to its con- 
who — a dynasty that had existed two 
nians held the country from A. D. 525 to 573, 
lim; arite race, called án the Persians who 
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the Christian King of Abyssinia, sent an Embassy to the Senate of Florence. 


in A. D. 1487 John Pedreio de Covilham went to Aden viá Alexandria and 
the Red Sea, sent by John II. , King of Portugal. The Réd Sea was first 
visited by the English in 1609 in the Ascension commanded*by Capt. Alexan- 
der Sharpey. In 1614 Van der Broeck was sent to the Red Sea for the first 
time by the Dutch East India Company. In 1762 King Frederick V. of 
Denmark organised an expedition for the exploration of Arabia and more  - 
especially Yemen under the learned M. Carsten Niebuhr. The first visit 
of the French was made about 1708. The ships under M. de Merveille were 
sent from Brest by a French Company of St. Malo. The Dutch, French, and 
English, all established factories on the coast, but especially at ficta In 
1799 Lieut. Col. Murray, at the head of 300 European and native troops, took — 
possession of the isle of Perim, situated between the two points which in- - = 
clude the Straits of Bal-El-Mandeb, in consequence of the invasion. of Egypt | 
by the French. As it had no water, and it was found that the Straits — — 
not be commanded by batteries on the shore, it was abandoned. ‘Tthas 


since been re-occupied for purposes of ——— and with a view to the — 
Electric Telegraph. —— 
We obtained possession of Aden thus. .A Madras ship, — — = 
niece of the Nawab of the Carnatic and under British colours, went — — = 
a few miles distant from Aden. She was plundered, and her pment = 
to submit to évery kind of indignity. The Government of Bombay s 
Captain Haines, I. N., to demand reparation, and, if he could not ob tai 
otherwise, to purchase Aden. The Sultan of Lahej Dads AE indemnit; 
after signing a bond to cede the peninsula to the Britisl 
sion of 87,000 dollars, proved treacherous. Captai ies 
body of 700 troops from Bombay under Major Baillie, | 
assault on 16th January 1839. Since then the ultan 
ting up the other tribes the — and. 













— with him as is possible with so treachas rou 
NE has — — unger, qunm 
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other possessions of the British in the vicinity of Arabia are, besides Aden 
and Perim, the Massah islands in the Bay of Tajoorah, Eibat near Zailah, 
and the Curia Muria islands on the Mahra Coast of Arabia. The British 
purchased the two first in 1840 but have never occupied them, and the 
Imam of Muscat ceded the last in 1854. They are valuable for their guano 
deposits. 


— 


Recollections of a Winter Campaign in India in 1857-58. With drawings on 
stone from the Authors designs. By Capt. Oliver J. Jones, R. N. Lon- 
don : Saunders and Otley. 1859. 


Tis work is the production of a rollicking sailor, and when we have said 
that the pictures with which it is illustrated are admirably done and most 
true to life, we have said the most of the book that we can. No one expects 
@ sailor to describe anything on land with any degree of clearness or accu- 
racy, and hence an intelligible descripgjion of scenery, incident or siege, must 
— not be looked for in these ‘ R&collections? But the pictures, slang, beauti- 

ful printing, stories and puns, make the reader glide along easily through 
Lord Clydes operations between the Relief and final Capture of Lucknow. 
Captain Jones finds it difficult to say why coolies are called so, unless it is that 

no amount of heat has any effect upon them, and is of opinion that the let- 

— ~ ter n at the end of the word baboo would not be misapplied in the case of 
— the native. 'The great virtue of our author is his * pluck' and singular 
capacity for making a good dinner out of materials that disgusted landsmen, 

— and for always putting up where the best dinner could be got. Disappointed 
i being employed during the Rebellion in carrying troops or in any other 
; ne out to India as a volunteer, and was chiefly with H. M?s 53rd 
wal Brigade, throughout that part of the campaign at which 

: —— He was absent from England only seven months, and even 
CUTE no other rgsult, than the exquisitely truthful sketches 


OPE 


S a ai — Dak travelling, a Boar hunt, and the Nayak. 
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mer-boy of the 53rd (so we heard afterwards) who stuck himself upton a mound, 
and too-tooed away the advance and the double with all the breath im his lungs. 
When asked afterwards what he meant by sounding it without orders, he said, 
* Please, sir, I was afraid the men would lick me if I didn't, The first thing we 
met was the gun Peel, or rather Vaughan, had’ knocked over, wath the gunner lying 
dead by it. 

Payn now came up, and taking command, got the men into order, and advanced 
through the village, aud on clearing it, opened them out in skirmishing order, still 
advancing eapidly. We could only see the stragglers till we crested the hill, a short 
way in rear of the village, and then beheld the enemy drawn up about half a mile 
from us, with their artillery in front of them, which immediately opened a sharp but 
inefiectual fire. 

Oa looking to our left we beheld with joy our cavalry advancing at a gallop, 
threatening the enemy’s right, and behind us our artillery coming up rapidly, and 
the infaniry advancing beyond the village ; so the 53rd kept pressing on. "Phe ar- 
tillery soon opened upon the enemy, and as the cavalry were now getting close to 
them, they broke and dispersed like a fan all over the country. In a moment the 
cavalry were among them, and soon about 300 were cut up, the remainder saying 
themselves by flight, and by the mysterious manner in which an Indian force disap- 
pears. One moment the ground is covered in every direction with fugitives, the next 
there is hardly one to be seen ; they hide in the long grass, in the cates of dholl, 
which grow six feet high, in the cracks and clefts of the earth, in holes; in ditehes, 
behind walls, behind banks, behind everything oranything which can conceal a man. 
Occasionally they are discovered, and their fate is soon sealed, but the greater part 
escape. 


may, in great part, thank the dashing but rather irregular advance of the 53rd for ~~ 








them for daring to advance without orders, all the reply he got was ** Three cl 
for Sir Colin ;" and on his turning to Mansfield, and saying—* S -to them, 
r General 


road was a ditch, about six feet deep 
-Daniels had shot one with his re 
.. and bolted into a little house b 
_ took my pis:ol from my holster 
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when I started off in such, a hurry), and running up to the window, looked out for 
a chance to get a shot at them, but could only see the points of their bayonets 
sticking out of the inner doors ; one poked his head out for a moment, and I 
snapped a shot, Sut missed him, and I saw the muzzle of his musket nearly point 
nt me; it could not luckily quite do so, for the corners of the door did not allow 
enough training. A shot came from another direction, which I suppose killed one, 
snd- the other made & rush ; and I did not miss him this time, but rolled him over 
dead—my first subscription to the punishment of the murderers of our countrymen, 
our countrywomen, and their helpless children. — I rejoiced at it, and feltethat now I 
had not come out to India in vain. . Soon after a dhoolie passed, and on inquiring 
whom it contained, we were told it was poor Captain Younghnsband. He had been 
through the siege of Delhi, had led his gallant Punjaubees in nli the fights in Great- 
hed’s and Grants descent from Delhi to Cawnpore, had had the most marvellous 
escape shortly before, for in a pursuit he and his horse fell down a well, and two 
more came on top of him, yet, wonderful to relate, he was got out unhurt, the others, 
horses and men, were killed ; and here, in cutting up these fugitives, he, ns fate 
would have it, came across one determined man among many cowards, who, know- 
ing his own death inevitable, knelt down on one knee, took a deliberate aim when 
—— Younghusband was within jive yards of him, shot him through the lungs, and was 
himself immediately killed. Younghusband lingered on till next day, when he expir- 


~ ed." 





: Annals Ui ass Indian Rebellion, 1857-58. Part J. May, 1859.  Calcuttu- 


Turn. promises to be a useful compilation so long as it confines itself to 
= ae it pretends to be—mere Annals. The time has not yet come fora 
— ‘History of the Indian Revolt, but no works can be more useful than those 
— which collect ‘contributions towards’ it. Such a record as this ought to 
be skilfully selected, clearly arranged, full of references, containing only 
p editas, documents, and accompanied by a — Index. 
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^ Fork to Delhi, by way of Rio de Janeiro, Australia and China. 
t B. M ; New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 
| exteriding itself, and among none so —— as our 


id as they have reason to be of their own country, — 
4 them ever — a — to see the old lands A SSS 
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cover new objects of excitement, the tendency has of late developed itself 

to scamper” over a vast extent of ground, to observe quickly and therefore 
carelessly, and to set up for a wonderful traveller by a six months run over 
three continents, Men like Mr. Train and Bayard Taylor differ very widely 

in their powers and the value of their books, the latter being as plea- 

sant and adinirable as the former is disgusting and puny, but both travel- — 
led over too greàt an extent of ground, and even Taylor mars his otherwise 
almost perfect work by shallow ignorance on many points, rapid and 
incorrect generalisation, or positive mis-statement. "When we read the first 
sentence of our Author's preface, the title page of whose book bears on it 
that he visited Rio de Janeiro, Australia, China, and India—* the following 
work has grown out of a six months’ tour in India,” we dreaded a repetition 

of the flippancy, ignorance and ill-taste of Mr. Train, and expected to see all, 
but especially India and her rulers, ignorantly misrepresented. But it is 
not so, and we must distinctly declare that we have found Mr. Minturn’s 
book the most accurate and trustworthy on India of any work written by - - 
a comparative stranger that we have read. The style may be bad, the des- — 
cription devoid of all colouring, and the whole work somewhat defective _ = 
in life, but it possesses that first quality of a book of travels—accuracy, an — — 
accuracy extending to such minute details as native names and Hindos- 
tanee words, as the intricacies of landed tenures and the Civil Courts. 
There is throughout the work a thorough sympathy with the English, an 
appreciation of the blessings of their rule, and an understanding of the cha- y : 
racter of the natives and the relation in which we stand to them, which | ET 


only a democratic American of the Southern States could shew :— — m 


— — 
* Offieials in India are blamed for the tone assumed. by them toward natives o ; — 






























education and position. t is alleged that too little consideration — — 
is shown them. ‘This allegation is unfounded. So far as regards courtesy in pub- - 


lic, not only the orders of the government, but the gentlemanly fecEmes of the off 
cers themselves, induce them to treat with every attention those-natives of standing — 
—native gentlemen they are called—with whom they are brought into connection = 
either officially or socially. But English officers cannot look upon these nativ es wi 

any respect; they cannot look upon them «as in any sense their equals, or 

to mix in the society of themselves, and especially of their wives and f 
it is not very wonderful that the disgust, which courtesy forbids the 
public, should be occasionally visible in the coldness of their manners, 4 
utter contempt which the rough-mannered but honourable — 
whited sepulchres, these polished villains, should find an o 
sion in private. In fact, what a perversion of terms is it to. 
name of gentleman—a term of which we are so justly proud, 
guage has for it an equivalent. What do we mean by a 
in the first place, a man of position ang USUS nan 
to the. highest extent by those natives to € 
mean something more ? Do we not associate w 
higher qualities, the respect for which has de 
Must not a gentleman. ue t 

a certain respect for what i 
tage, a chivalrous respect for ) 
low, cowardly, and degra 
fullest and highest sense o 
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fined manners, make up for the utter absence of truth, honour, and every ennobling 
moral quality ? Now, when we consider that, in addition to all this treachery, lying, 
moral cowardicg and degradation, a native gentleman lives in the habitual practice 
of crimes so loathsome that no convict in our prisons would not shrink from the 
charge of them if made against himself, I am sure it will be a subject of wonder, not 
that all who know their character should despise them, but that any man who res- 
pects himself should be willing to mingle with them in society on terms of equality." 


The ship in which Mr. Minturn embarked was bound for Sydney, 
bat a succession of violent gales drove it into Rio. After a ten days’ 
stay there he reached Sydney, scampered over the whole of South Austra- 

— lia, and visited the Gold-Diggings. He gives a good account of the squat- 
ter system, and after a survey of English power in the Australian co- 
lonies comes to the conclusion, which is a just one, that they can never 
become a rival to America. Their physical geography, their distance 
from the great markets of the world, the climate, and the present system 
of land apportionment, are against it. He represents most of their inha- 

— bitants, like the British in India, as intending to return home sooner or 

— ater. In sixty days from Sydney he reached Shanghae, made a trip in- 
and, went to Hong-Kong and Canton and thence in the * Zanceftetd"" to 

— Caleutta, which he reached in the middle of October 1856. His description 

— of Caleutta and Anglo-Indian life is singularly clear and correct, free at 
! once from libel and high colouring. He proceeds by the ordinary dak route 
— — to Benares, thence to Allahabad, Cawnpore and Lucknow, at which latter 

|. place he was the guest of Captain Hayes. After visiting Meerut he has a 
~ run up the Himalayas as far as Landour. A conversation with the Ameri- 
29 xc Missionaries at Dehra, leads to the following remarks on Annexation :— 


No one who sympathizes with the restoration of order in France by the Great Na- 
ht to object to the annexation of native territories by the Company. The 
almost exactly parallel. In both we have the forcible substitution of 
r pm a bad one—of law for anarchy. In both certain rights were 
gud. certain classes offended. Whatever differences ; there are 
| favour of the English. The tyranny of a native government 
ourbons, or of the Revolutionary authorities. In Ane 
v uch attached to the old Royal government ; 
s ESAE and consists of the government aieia A 
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the sword ; aymies of invaders devastating their fields, and robbing their wealth. 
They have beheld, unmov ed, every possible change in the supreme power ; they have 
submitted without a murmur, to the most grinding cruelty and oppression ; but they 
have never once struck a blow in their own defence—they only fled to the jungul 
and its tigers, when their country was overrun by robbers, like the Maharattas, of 
more than average cruelty ; or took refuge in the British territories, when, as in the 
case of Oude, the tyranny of gover nment w as no longer endurable.” 

A description of Delhi, Umbalah, Agra, Jaipoor, Rajpootana, the Mahratta 
Country, Ellora, Bombay, Aden and Cairo, ends the travels in the East. 
Then follow Chapters on the Climate and History of India, the English Go- 
vernment in India, the Army of India, the Revenue and Wealth of India 
and the Revolt. An appendix gives the music and an English adaptation of 
the Persian Song of the Nauch Girls—“ Tazu ba Tazu, Now ba now!” The 
American nation will gain a pretty correct idea of the English in India 
from this book. We know none that we would so soon recommend to 
one who is totally ignorant of the past and present of British India. It 
reads like a romance of De Foe, but it is truthful as a volume of Hallam. ^ 


Scripture and Science not at variance ; with remarks on the Historical Cha-  __ 
racter, Plenary Inspiration, and Surpassing Importance of the Barlier 
Chapters of Genesis. By John H. Pratt, M. A., Archdeacon of Calcutta. - — 
Third Edition. London: Thomas Hatchard. 1859. — 


— 


WE have read this third edition of the Archdeacon's pamphlet E S un- m 
feigned satisfaction. Small and unpretending as it is, we believe it tobe == 
destined to do good service to the cause of truth. It is designed to meet : — 
want that has been long felt—a service which it performs most completely. = 
How many sincere Christians, and how many sincere doubters, would re — 
to have this book placed in their hands. And in these days. when the 
knowledge of the Physical Sciences is being so widely spread, the im I 
tance of a short, readable, truthful book on such a subject cannot be o 
estimated. The purpose of the book can scarcely be better expressed 
in the Archdeacon’s own words. “The assertion, not unfrequentl 
that the discoveries of science are opposed to the declarations | 
Scripture, is as mischievous as it is false, because it tends both : 
question the inspiration of the > sacred. volume and ta tsar S 


scientific pursuits. p — — 
* Many, however, See are e pre ne pt ier nes 
conviction that Scripture is the Word of God, are me 
ments to repel the charge. t is the. — of th 
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posed difficulties brought to light by scientific discovery, are tempted to abandon the 
earlier portion of the Sacred Volume as not inspired. It is possible that the un- 
believer, too, may find something in these pages to soften lis — ; but his 
case is not here specially contemplated.”’ 


Such then being the purpose of the book, let us look at the argument 
brought under notice. Believing in the existence of a God (und with those 
who deny the existence of a God we have at present nothing to do) from 
What sources may we learn about Him? From two, viz.: from nature—the 
works of creation, and from the Bible. These two, Creation and the Bible 
come from God, the source of truth, and therefore cannot be at variance. 
The teaching of one cannot be contradictory to that of the other. But, say 
some, the teachings of Science respecting the works of God in nature do 
contradict the statements of the Bible. Either, therefore, the teachings of 
Science or the statements of the Bible must be wrong; both cannot be 
true. Which then is in error? Is Science wrong? Have the diligent 
explorers of the secrets of nature correctly noted their facts, observed a suf- 
ficient number, and drawn correct conclusions from them ? It cannot be 
doubted—too many have pürsued the investigation for anything like collu- 
sion to take place—some of them, too, being men known for their devout 

-reverence of the Book of God. Is then the Bible false ? There is no other 
— alternative; if the one or the other, Science or the Bible, must be wrong, 
and if Science be unquestionably true, the Bible must be as unquestionably 

- false. What was the consequence of a statement like that? Either the vo- 

-  *aries of Science must disbelieve the Bible, or the believers in the Biblo 
= must disavow Science. And even so the result has proved. How many 
—— -mames does history present us with of men who have devoted themselves 
— investigations, and who, because of the supposed opposition of 

ure te their discoveries, have rejected the claims ofthe Bible to be the 
will of the God of Nature. And on the other hand how often has 
tian Jhurch ey bien herself —— the opponents of Science, for 
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orod canons, and other goneraland particular constitutions against delinquents 

of this deserfption.” And but for the humiliating abjuration wrung from the 
aged Astronomer by the tortures of the rack, the full penalties thus pronounc- 

ed, he would have had to bear. What surer plan could kave been adopted 

to make men infidels? They could not disbelieve the results to which after 

so much patient and often toilsome investigation they had come. Eyen 
Galileo himself, when rising from his knees after reading and signing 

the solemn abjuration of his opinions muttered “For all this, the 
earth does move.’ Could Astronomers come to any other conclusion, 

if this be the teaching of the Bible, the Bible must be false? And even so 

has it been in these modern times when the study of Geology has resulted 

in discoveries that have run athwart opinions as strenuously cherished, 
and as widely spread as the astronomical opinions of the olden times. To — 
say nothing of other matters that might be mentioned, geology reveals to 

us the fact of the immense and inconceivable antiquity of tho earth, ‘an | 
antiquity compared with which the 6,000 years of its supposed existence are 
but as yesterday, and proves to us the existence of animals and plants pre- 
viously to the six days’ work in the Mosaic account of the Creation. How 
shall facts like these be met? Alas, how have they been met ? ‘They were © 
regarded with the like indignant scorn, as the fabrication of ungodly men, 
enemies of the Sacred Volume, and fearless in their profane inventions. 
The press teemed with attacks upon such reckless theorists, and crude hy- - 
pothesis, and hasty guesses, and ignorant assertions which. the age should — 
have been ashamed of, were thrust forward to take the place of facts? a 
could these attacks and denunciations (the form which reli 3 persecu- — — 
iion now-a-days takes) prevent the spread of the truth ? "Nos the aie — 
does moye, the inquisition and the retractation novwitbatandeie And € —— 
tremendous — of the earth, and the existence of a ats 
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éffect of them undoubtedly was, for a time, to put Science and Scripture in 
antagonism to one another. The alternative could not be evaded. Science 
‘being true, and Seripture teaching what it was supposed to teach, Scripture 
must bo false. “And if a man really wished to prove the Sériptures to be 
untrue (as we cannot but feel that many men of Science did) we can- 

not be surprised that they should push this argument to the utmost. In 

fact it is even now one of the very arguments that we use against the di- 

vine authenticity of the Hindoo Shastras. When we had just finished the 
Archdeacon's Book and the argument was fresh in our minds, we happened 

to take up by mere accident, the Bengalee translation of Dr. Wilson's ex- 
posure of the Hindoo Religion. And the very first argument he brings 
against the Hindoo System is «iega Seti spa farra mr RTA at, 
(The teachings of the Shastras do not agree with true Science) If the ar- 
gument holds good respecting the Hindoo Shastras, it equally holds good, 

— provided it be substantiated, against the Holy Scriptures. But can it bo 
substantiated ? For a complete answer in the negative we must refer our 
readers to the Archdeacon's book. While frankly admitting that Science 

may be opposed to our interpretation of the Scriptures, he thoroughly esta- 

— blishes this proposition, that it is not opposed to the teachings of the Scrip- 

— — ures themselves. The history of the past gives us many instances of false 
interpretations of Scripture being rectified by the discoveries of Scienco, 
__and of the consequent re-establishment of the Harmony of Science and 

— Scripture. The later history of Science furnishes examples in whjch Scrip- 

~~ tare has not only been relieved of false interpretations, but has had new 
EUR. fight reflected upon it from the discoveries of Science—and also furnishes 
—— in which Science has been delivered from the false conclusions of 
“Sz. z © Of its votaries and thereby shown to be in entire agreement with Scrip- 
— 6 e. We —— "no hesitation whatever in expressing our belief that every 
lid er c uly perusing this small treatise, will acknowledge tho 
riety ye id with: whieh: the first. —— is conclud- 
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And why sho: ‘ld not the same waiting and trusting spirit guide us, when 
the Holy Scriptures are involved ; coming too, as they do, with such high 
sanctions, and carrying the trophies of victory from so mány previous con- 
flicts ? ^ 

* With the history of past conflicts and past triumphs before us, what- 
ever startling difficulties may yet arise, we shall do well to pause and wait 
for further light ere we risk our credit in venturing to assert, or even to 
suspect, that they are enemies, whom we have found to be friends under so 
many trying circumstances. Let our inductions be sober and well-weighed, and 
our reverence for the Saered Volume, as God has given it to us, unshaken ; 
and no discoveries can move our confidence that Scripture, as the Inspired 
Word of God, and Science, as the means of setting forth the @lory of his 
works, will always be found to speak the same thing in matters which they 
touch upon in common." 

We have space merely to notice the fact that in the second chapter our = 
author takes up “the historical character, plenary inspiration, and sur- 
passing importance of the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis,” thereby es- - 
tablishing an argument *of a positive nature and confirmatory of that of the 
former chapter, from the character of Scripture itself, to show how impossi- - 
ble it is that such a record can in any way contravene the teachings of the - 
phenomena and laws of the material world, which proceeds from the same — — 
Almighty Author. 

The argument throughout is put in the clearest and briefest possible  - 

manner; there is no attempt at fine writing ; just enough examples are = = : 
given to illustrate the argument and to make the book interesting. — = 
is designed, not for scholars, but for that large class, who have not - 
means to procure, or leisure inclination to read large and expen- — 
sive works on the subject. We believe it will be exceedingly useful = : 
to those in the Christian Church whose confidence in their Great Head is | . = 
not sufficiently strong to prevent their dread of the onward advance of — 
Science, from a fear lest the foundations of their faith should be weakened - = = 
—to those whose minds may have been disturbed by the reckless ass 
of mere smatterers in Solence—and to ees who rejoice eo : 
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That difficulties should have existed, and should still occasionally appear 
is not to be wondered at when we consider the things which fre brought 
into comparisom * * Let us, then hold firm our grasp upon this truth, 
that the Scriptures are the infallible Word of God, true in every state- 
ment they contain ; but at the same time remember, that there is no ground 
whatever for ceasing to pursue Science, in all its branches, with an ardent 
and fearless mind. God’s Word and Works never have contradicted each 
other, and never will do so. Some would decry the pursuit of Science as 
endangering Revelation ; they tremble for the result, as new discoveries are 
announced and reason publishes its triumphs. But these are short- 
sighted and ill-placed apprehensiohs ; nor would such a course remedy the 
evils feared. The progress of Science is inevitable. As well might we desire 
to hold back the wheels of time, or attempt to enchain the thoughts of 
men, as to arrest its course. The progress of Science is indeed the glory 
= of man's intellectual endowments ; and to live in ignorance of the history 
and material laws of the Universe, of which he forms a part, is a libel on 
that commanding gift with which God has endowed him, rendering him 
pre-eminent above the rest of ‘His creatures, The progress of Science is 
the setting forth of the greatness and wisdom of the Creator in His Work ; 
and to desire to check it, or to fear its results, is to betray our narrow pre- 
judices, and to refuse to recognize the hand of GOD in His own world. 
- — Let us, therefore, push our investigations to the utmost with untiring 
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are the Mst of a series, which may be extended indefinitely by the 
co-operation of many labourers. 'The object is, to place in the hands of 
students brief and intelligent biographies of those great men; whose names 
are in everybody's mouth, and yet no one can precisely state who, and what 
manner of man, their hero was. Everything that savours of the unreal 
and mythical, is omitted, original works being consulted, and collated ; 
the history of the real man is told briefly, and in a style suitable to the 
intelligence, and notions, of native readers. Each pamphlet is accom- 
paniel by a map. 

The Lives of Paul the Apostle, Nanuk, Krishna, buddha, and Mou 
are now under preparation by the same author, and Mahmood of Ghuznee, 
Nowshirvan, and many others, suggest themselves, as deserving of notice. 
By degrees a series of lives of great men, who in past ages ruled king- 
doms, introduced ideas, and swayed the minds of their contemporaries, will 
be formed, and being translated from language to language will occupy the 
same position in Eastern literature, that Plutarch’s Lives have so long 
maintained in the West. It is of no use dashing our feet against adamantine 
truth, and ignoring the great men who have gone before us : let us make 
use of them, and influence the character of Moderns, by well drawn Bio- 
graphies of the Ancients. 





Literary Remains, consisting of Lectures and Tracts on Political Esc = 
of the late Rev. Richard Jones, formerly Professor of Political Be == 
my at the East India College, Haileybury ; and Member of the Tit e and = 
Charity Commissions. Edited with a Prefatory Notice, by the Rev. William | 
Whewell, D. D., Master of Trinity —— ae - London; f ig z 
Murray, 1859. — Fig = = 

— — =- 

RICHARD JoNES, whose Literary Remains the Master of Trinity pee — = = 
in the yolume before us, was one of the nfost popular Professors who ever fill- = 
ed a chair in Haileybury. Now that that College is numbered with the _ 
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thoughtlessness of youth both seemed to have beon forgotten. And 
many look back upon his class room as the place when thoy were first in- 
troduced to a set of now ideas, and felt stealing over them the beginning 
of higher aspirations, as listening to his lectures they learned how high 
was their calling, and how great their responsibility as tho futuro rulers of 
Asiatics in our Eastern empire. While with the laughtor-loving spirit of 
the student they enjoyed the jokes of and the jokes about “Old Bulbul,"* as 
the Haileybury men invariably called him, they recognised in him and his 
prelections the best of guides toa wide yet thorough knowledge of that 
science which is the sine qua non of every statesman, ruler and administrator, 
The incidents in the life of Richard Jones, as given by Dr. Whewell, 
are very few. He was born at Tunbridge Wells in 1790. His father was 
a Solicitor, and he himself would have studied for the Bar, but that his 
childhood was sickly. He entered Caius College, Cambridge in October 
1812, and by his intelligence, wit and knowledge of the world, made him- 
“self a favourite with all his fellows. He had around him men such as Her- 
schel, Whewell, Babbage, the Jate Dr. Peacock, and Sir Edward Ryan, and 
-there laid the foundation of that eminence which he afterwards attained in 
the pursuit of Politica: Science. He entered the Church in 1816, and though 
he was not well fitted for the duties of a quiet country parish, yet by his 
— kindliness of disposition, his knowledge of the peasantry, and his love for agri- 
E cultura pursuits, he recommended himself to his various parishioners. Hoe 
— had several charges successively in Sussex. In 1831 he issued his first work 
= on Rent, in which he especially attacked the doctrines of the then reigning 
school of Ricardo. He was appointed Professor of Political Economy in 
Eie College on its establishment in 1833, and in 1835 succeeded Mr. 
ius in Haileybury College, receiving his appointment from Mr. St. 
— Tucker, at that time Chairman of the Court of Directors. That 
Office he continued to hold for twenty years, almost till his death in 1855. 
5 it was that he promulgated his doctrines to his students, which are 
ies — ‘a course of lectures dn Labour and Capital, a course on .popu- 
a general course of seven lectures on Political Economy generally, 
se iam The work contains also an. Introductory Lecture 
M Beacon ——— dbdaitive 
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wages, as distinguished from those who are maintained by the revenue of 
their emplogers—namely menial servants and artizans, and those who are 
maintained by the capital of their employers. The class of peasant culti- 
vators he divides into Ist, proprietors ; 2nd, tenants of aft individual land- _ 
holder ; 3rd, tenants of the Sovereign or State ; 4th, Hereditary Occupiers :— 


Or HEREDITARY OCCUPIERS. l 

These laborers have always constituted the largest portion of the agricultural 
pulation of Asia. Of our Indian subjects they form a large majority. They are, — 
in fact, the inevitable offspring of the mutual necessities of governments and peoples — 
situated as those of Asia have been. The form of their government led to the claims 
and exactions of the Sovereign, while his obviousanterests led to the practical rights" 
of the occupiers to an hereditary interest. * 

It is à common and indeed obvious remark, that among bodies of cultivators ọf 
simple habits and inhabitmg a warm climate, the indirect taxes which are so pro- " 
ductive in our own country cannot be levied to any great extent. Spirituousliquors, . - 
malt, sugar, tobacco, tea, coffee, and wines produce in England many millions tothe — _ 
State. It would be vain to expect even a reduced shadow of such a revenue from # . - 
body of Asiatics consuming little or nothing but what they themselves produce from — 
the land they occupy. Yet, during the long series of ages through which we can — 
trace them, powerful governments and, indeed, large empires have existed on the — 


soil of Asia. They have likewise been luxurious and warlike, eminent, too, in the 

fine and domestic arts, and expensive as to their axmies. TS A E 
For these things, in large States, large revenues are required, and there existed one 

only, but apparently a sufficient, source of such revenues. Fhe land divided among — —— 
cultivating” peasants produces more than they consume in cultivation and in the — 
maintenance of their families, and leaves, im fact, a surplus which may be appropriate. 

'ed by the State. Hence there arises a government revenue which, when extracted 
from a wide extent of country, may be large without being burthensome, and may 
support the magnificent expenditure of an oriental monarchy, without j i 
people to be individually rich. The infiuence of tho distributi 
other classes we shall observe by and by. At present we 
the cultivators—with those who pay a revenue to the Crow? 
revenues from it. Looking to them and to the | i à 
two classes, to the existence of one of which the possession of land is 
to the support of the other a share in the produce of that land. In 1 
a habit of hereditary occupation soon springs up and becomes a mi 
need not puzzle ourselves about the religious or other sanctions to diy 
may sometimes be traced. t is enough that the habit is deeply rooted i 
sities of one party and the wants, almost amounting to les, of t 
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of the exactions that can be made. under such circumstances. The cultivator must 
be allowed enough to continue his industry and maintain himself whi® he labors, or 
cultivation must fail altogether, and with it the revenue it produce? for the State. 
But something more than this is necessary, if the revenue of the State is to be con- 
tinuous. When the cultivator dies, he must leave a successor, and these successors 
must be the children of the class. He must therefore, while he lives, be able to rear 
up a family which will supply such successors. Now the death of half the children 
born before they arrive at years of maturity, may be assumed as a low average pro- 
portion. To keep up a nation of cultivators, they must have incomes which will 
enable them to support at least a family of four children, where two of them are to 
die before years of maturity. If less income were left them, an increase in the rate 
of mortality would ensue, and a gradual decrease in the number of cultivators must 
be the inevitable result. But such ultimate results are seldom brought about insen- 
sibly and quietly. As the peasants become sensible of the pressure, and feel the 
existence of themselves and their families at stake, desertion and resistance are their 
usual resource—and struggles between tyranny and desperation begin, which dis- 
figure the story of such States, and ensure their poverty and weakness. 
Such a condition of things involves that mutual dependence of Rent and Wages 
on each other which has been before alluded to. In a certain stage of society, our 
own for instance, the amount of Rent depends on the quantity of Profits made on a* 
given spot of land, which is in excess of what the same capital would realize in 
other employments. The capitalist undertakes all the expenses of cultivation, the 
maintenance of the laborers among the rest. He must have a rational prospect of 
making as much Profit as he could make in any other occupation, or he would not 
hire the land; and he will notdong continue to make more, for the competition of 
other capitalists would prevent him from so doing : and in this way the Rents of a 
country so circumstanced come to be adjusted. But this is not an early, nor is it a 
wide-spread, state of things. At the birth-time of agriculture, no capitalists exist 
to take possession of cultivation. At the outset, it is the earth and their own labor 
which are the sole resources of the cultivators. Some small capital must no doubt 
be employed in the shape of seed and implements ; but, if we observe the wide sur- 
face of the earth occupied by such cultivators, we shall see that the capital they use 
is distinguished by an important characteristic from that belonging to the capitalists 
in our own country. .It cannot be moved from the task of cultivation to any other 
occupation, for no such other occupation is open to the laborer. He reust find land 
to produce food, or he must starve. In this state of things, it is obyious enough 
— — "that the returns to his slender capital are so mixed up with the wages of his labor 
Nt at, in practice, we cannot separate them. We are conscious of the presence of 
j ements, but we cannot argue upon the supposition of what would happen if 
"were moved to some different employment. It is impossible it should be 
d, for if it were, its owner must starve ; and so far as the agricultural laborer 
ncerned, there e both to the Wages of Labor and the 
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to frame a "body of doctrines which are applicable not only to this coun- 
try or that, but constitute the Political Economy of-Nations. 
Professor Jones was not merely a thinker, but led a busy life as a public 
man. When in King's College, the Archbishop of Canterbury was led to 
consult him both as lergyrmaau and a Political Economist on the subject 
of the Commutation H Tithes, which was then beginning to engage the at- 
tention of Parliament. In conjunction with Drinkwater Bethune he drew 
up a Bill which was subsequently passed into law. He was appointed one 
of the Commissioners for carrying it into effect, and when the Commis- 
sion had finished its labours, he was so highly appreciated by the states- 


men of the day, that he was made one of the Charity Commissioners for — 
England and Wales. 


— — 


Twelve Years of a — s Life in India: being Extracts from the — 
of the Late Major W. S. R. Hodson, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
First Bengal Huropean Fusiliers, — of Hodson's Horse. In- — £ 
cluding a Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi and Capture of the King — = 
and Princes. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. George H. Hodson, M. A., — — 


eHow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: John W. Parker — 
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IN the late vote of thanks to our Indian pacificators, S the orator 
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thoughts turned to those whom death had taken out of the reach of hu — 
praise, the name of Hodson was joined with the names of Lawrence = 
Jacob. Why, with those two men whom some would rank first among our - x. 
Indian. riers of men and all—now that they are dead—delight to —— = 


before us may — to show. The editor has rightly r judged » that toa 
by what steps QE brother grew to such a.stature, is a worthy object 
thier t'tan any * personal narrative' of the siege of Delhi, to which 
have restricted the ‘book,—any * contribution" to dts P5 a a 

in proportion to the writer's opportunities of seeing and d. 
crisis of the mutiny. Yet, Hodson's part in the siege is so € 
work up to which his whole previous life had been ead ng, t — 
naturally divides itself into t two halves: ithe first part c 
selected and arranged glimpses of his eleven ears’ 
exhibiting on an extended scale the 1 man as: 
years had fashioned him, when the event 

the ring, and for a. bi ‘I liga tx lei 
dance.” -Hodson "was | sing 

s ters 
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author of 7om Brown cannot overrate, and Hodson, without any special 

and therefore exclusive talent, was free to do as the air of Rágby happily 

tempts most to ado, developibg wind and limb without neglecting School 

work. But Fiodsin had the immense advantage of continuing and matur- 

ing at Trinity, Cambridge, the education well begun at Rugby. We find ita 

feature once and again remarked by*those who saW him in India, that he 

is an educated man: and though on joining his regiment, * his superiority 

im age and attainments to those of his own standing" made his footing nice 

- aud difficult to maintain, he successfully came through this test, and after- 

. wards wishes that more of those who are sent **to support the name and 

s power of England in Asia," came out at an age when “ education and reflec- 

tion" should have taught them something “of what those" words imply." 

He came out to India, with an eye trained, not merely to observe the sur- 

face, but to catch the drift of men and things as they passed before him, and 

— a wil to turn to account every opportunity of learning and doing. “ It 

=< seems. to me that the great problem to be solved is how * zo do your own 

business; at the same time that ‘you study to be quiet, i. e., how unosten- 

tatiously to do your appointed duty thoroughly, without being deterred by 
= the fear of being thought over-zealous or ostentatious.” 

. So? This weighty view, with the maxim which throughout he seems to have 
- taken for his motto, he put on paper, after the Sutlej campaign, in- 
ET ‘thick of which he was cast within three months of his arrival, had 
= E his eyes to the unsatisfactory state of the sepoy regiments. He 

was deeply disappointed at their inefficiency and want of discipline, and at 

- length resolved, at some loss to his position, to seek entrance into the |st 

c n Fusiliers. After the first exciting lesson of war gained in the 

struggles: of the Sikh campaign, his good fortune and the kindness 

friend “Mr. Thomason threw him into the society and under the 

; Henry Lawrence. Lawrence and Hodson thenceforth are 

ie; 3 awrenc onto .onee perceiving that he was a man willing 

rol ab aad capable of working well; and repaying him by what 
Ju ir and what-hé fully appreciated. ‘He tells 
init ting me into the x ond of. ‘Political 
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so implicitly to my skill and honesty, it would be a shame not to work 
‘un-like a nigger?” At this time the Guide Corps was being formed, and 
through his watchful friend Lawrence, Hodson was appointed Second in 
Command. This post, * involving constant locomotion and plenty of work 
both for head, nerve and body,’ was exactly to his taste, and, as Law- 
rence knew, the best” fitted for calling forth his powers and energies. 
But work came then thick upon a man who was known to work. Men 
who act upon what Hodson ealls “ the willing-to-be-generally-useful prin- 
ciple,’ are the necessary pioneers of regular staffs of trained professionals. 
Versatility is the golden quality before the division of labour can obtain, 
before “a wild kingdom” (to use Hodson’ s words) is ready to become “ po- 
lice ridden and civilian governed Hodson's versatility was recogniz- 

i each to a different task with 
zi iccessively building an Asylum on | 
the top of a mountain, marking out and making twenty miles of road, and 
carrying on à revenue survey in unexplored corners and of the Baree Doab, 
enlivened by occasional robber-hunts, he joined his Guides at Lahore. 
There, in addition to his multifarious military duties in drilling and equip- 
ping an unformed corps, he was set to do Cutcherry work as an — to S 
the Resident. = 
But Moolraj had meanwhile rebelled (and, by the — ee — = 
murdering Hodson instead of Lieut. Anderson), and the Punjaub was again — = 
in a ferment. Everywhere conspiracies had to be trodden — = 
ditious saints and intriguing Ranees to be pursued and taken. — 
Hodson had his share of the stir and the toil “At last when dne sdbelique — 
became general, the Guides were attached to Brigadier Wheeler's force then . = 
on the move between the —— and the Beas; and there. Hinder: — 
kuowledge of the country. and “powers of locomotion’ came i i j 







ed by superior after superior set 
equal confidence in his powers. 














rivalled swordsman. In both capacities die eobinvodl no em 
of bar*en praise. On the annexation of the Punjaub, it coule AME : 
that a regulàr civil system could continue a subaltern of k 
years’ standing in so important a charge, “ however vel 
he might have proved himself for it in trying times.” - He we 

to his command with the Guides, aud the duties of “a 
as he expresses it, with a eee — | 
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"with a letter of the highest praise and esteem from his supérior Mr. Ed- 
“pasha left for Peshawur. c at the outpost of British dominion, as 
** military chief and civil Governor' of one of the roughest districts of the 
frontier, and of 900 soldiers all but as wild as the mountaineers they kept 
in check, he passed two years, pleasant because the work was congenial, and 
cheered by the presence of his wife. 
For nine years, then, Lieut. Hodson, had risen from post to post with sin- 
gular good fortune, and yet, if the expressed esteem of every master under 
whom he had yet served were a test, there was nothing fortuitous in such 
prosperity. But now, to take his brothers view of the case, a view support- 
ed by the testimony of very high names, he was subjected to a * most cruel 
and unjust persecution.” port of the party who had super- 
seded his patron Sir Henry Lai n the Punjaub administration, ca- 
lumnies were circulated and intrigaes'set on foot, against Hodson’s conduct 
- both in a civil and military capacity. In the end of 1854 he was suspend- 
ed from all “his duties and summoned before a Military Court of Enquiry 
at Peshawur, which threw open its doors to every man in the regiment who 
had a complaint to make. Nothing was proved which could form a case 
against him, * provided he could establish the validity of his regimental ac- 
counts," which were in a state of confusi on. 
But, until * the proceedings of this Court had been submitted to the Go- 
vernor General, no decision could be given or report published, though 
- every publicity had been given to the accusations made.” Yet the papers 

lay idle in Lahore from January to July. Pending the result, Hodson had 
—— not only been suspended but superseded in his command ; and not till ten 
— months had elapsed did his repeated applications for an examination of his 
: - accounts induce the authorities to appoint Major Reynell Taylor to under- 
— take this labour. His report, which he presented in February 1856, was 
= 2: ec | with the: most po TE minuteness, and, in the emphatic judg- 











order — of the ——— in which he found them when he first 
command. But this report never poached Lord Dalh Hie: ; 
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structed. And Hodson had not yet learned that caution which he after- 
wards found it necessary to practise, in speaking of living men and passing 
measures. “ My misfortunes have taught me, though I may not condescend to 
conciliate, at least to do nothing to offend,” was his bitterly*gained experience 
in after years. Meanwhile, while the Punjab authorities appointed three men 
to do the work that Hodson for two years had done single-handed ; he return- 
ed to his regiment, and took to a subaltern’s routine of duty with good heart 
and energy. His Colonel and the General of his division, but three 
months before the mutiny, each took occasion specially to bring to the notice 
of the Government the ability and perseverance with which he had just 
carried through a difficult reform in the Quarter Master’s Office—the very 
kind of duty for which his accusers had styled him incompetent and un- 
trustworthy ; and expressed their reget that such varied merits as Hodson 
possessed “ should be virtually lost to the State by his being employed as a. 
regimental subaltern.” But the crisis was approaching which was to lift 
off the cloud that rested upon his fair fame, and thrust him again into the 
thick of such difficulties as he had always delighted in and triumphed 
over. 
In May 1857 he was at Umballa, in communicatiom with General Anson, 
who had at once grasped the pith of his case and written in his favour to 
Lord Canning. 'The mutiny broke out, and, already clear of stain in the 
Commander-in-Chiefs eyes, he immediately received a publie mark of his 
confidence in an appointment as * Assistant Quarter-Master-General on his 
personal staff, to be under his Excellency's immediate orders, and. a com- 
mand to raise 100 horse and 50 foot for service in the Intelligence Deed 
ment, and for personal escort. But we do not intend to follow Hodson. io. — 
Delhi. During that eventful siege, or rather campaign, from day to. day he | — 
throws off, as he can snatch a leisure moment, photographs of himself and his- 
work, for an eye which would not be content with any picture less faithfol — = 
or less personal. We cannot but sympathjze with Mr. Hodson i in an uva — — 
wilingpess to destroy the entirety of those daily letters and of the i — 
pression they convey ; but we do not think the death of the writer: alters 
the impropriety of publishing free private criticisms, however val 1abl a 
the conduct of men living or lately dead ; nor is it to the advan f re 
the “justice due both to himself and to the gallant- Bend who fassen e 
‘army before Delhi, " to do so. = — — 
Mr. Hodson urges in "Eden that ———— « ‘was UN l 
by his opportunities of observatión at the time, and his past. 
Asiatic charactors to form a judament and — opinio 
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object and refuse. 7 say nothing that / am ashamed of, nothing that is not 
strictly true, but my remarks on men and measures, howevgr just, would 
make mé many enemies, and my misfortunes have taught me, though I 
may not condestend to conciliate, at least to do nothing to offend.” We 
donot think this an objection wholly interested, and therefore removed by 
the death of the objector. 

To return. We cannot sun; up Hodson's part in the siege of Delhi bue 
| ter than in the words of a drunken soldier. * There goes that 'ere Hodson, 
— said he, as Hodson cantered down the lines ; ** he's sure to be in every- 
thing ; hell get shot, I know he will, and. Pda a deal rather be shot myself; 

we can’t do without him.” “ Thtre was not a man before Delhi who did 
not know Hodson,” says one; ' always active, always cheery, it did one's 
heart good to look at his face, when/all felt how critical was our position." 
After the siege, wound up by his deed of deeds—the capture of the rebel 
emperor and execution of Shahzidahs, Hodson was engaged with his 
Horse im actéve service in the Doab and Rohileund ; in which the efficiency 
5f his Corps,—raised by him man by man “ in an enemy's country, when in 
: the field on active service, ' and however raw, uséd as soon as raised—was 
As conspicuous, as it could not help being under the old commandant of 
_ the Guides. In the midst of the fighting came cheering snatches of news. 
2 ** The truth is beginning to dawn on the minds of men in power regarding me. 
They now say that my remonstrance will be placed on record for preserva- 
tion, * not for justification, which it is fully admitted was not required, and 
— get. “no higher testimonials were ever produced. ' . 
— on the llth March 1858, a chance shot in a dark passage in tho 
ums Palace at Lucknow put an end to these revived hopes He died 
xt day. "The men ii his regiment cried like children when they heard 
new ae — uen 

e "s record. of Hodson’s life conclydes with sentences of posthu- 
i0 unanimous | in their admiration, and so consistent in their 
= Manta vs content, with those who have drawn him from 
an dead hero, had we heard no whispers of 
— a Pecksniff ; the high tone of his 

Ct not but think his life conveyed 
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brother was as men said, the most * wide awake’ man in the army. We have 
heard this story construed into an evidence of an Yankee-like obliquity of 
vision when rupees enter into the question. But Brigadier Showers thinks 
differently, and readily accepts two rupees certain, rather than-a chance of 
ten. It cannot be denied that a panegyrical Biography re-opens the question 
of the dead man's worth ; but it would ill become us to put on paper a word 
against such a character as Hodson's, unless we are prepared to remedy a - 
serious omission in the published representation of his life, and to sub- — 


stantiate a serious charge. 


A Brief Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Orissa Mission. Cuttack: 1858. 


THIS pamphlet gives a short notice of a Christian Mission in one 
of the most interesting places in India—Orissa, though we do not believe 
with the writer that it is * the Palestine of India,” for with thé'exeeption of 
the shrine of Jagannath, which is simply a rendezvous of pilgrims, no other 
part of Orissa is now aiios consequence. And Jagannath is not for a 
moment to be compared to Benares as a centre of influence. You have not, 
as at Benares, a staff of learned and deeply read Pundits who have dived - 
into the past systems of philosophy ; there is not even a regular Sanskrit - A 
College at Jagannath. No rich pilgrims go to Jagannath as — do to. — 
Benares, to spend the remainder of their days there. 
Still Orissa is interesting, and we are glad to see Seoul thi wep the 
Missionaries are adopting what the Buddhist priests found so successf — 
Orissa, viz. to make their system national, and to divest it as — 
siblè of a foreign element, knowing that every plant — ES 
adapt itself to the soil. We have a very pleasing account - : 
ministers, and their mode of preaching, which certainly seems tc o 
model for natives in other parts of India, as, while it is — C 
tian imidea, it is at the same thoroughly oriental in the form whi 
idea assumes. Their sermons are pointed and pithy, and — " j 
of Spurgeon's lively appeals. Such preaching must tales 
Knowing, as we do, from educational and other returns, the: ə fe: 
education in Orissa, and the verz small number who can ad any 
ligently and particularly a Christian mx. we | surpr 
the Missionaries here in 20 years prifted and cir 
tracts, besides 100,000 portions of S : 
 in^à capacity to appreciate and unders 
-—  —ment would be asign of good, and 
evident all over India tha b 
paper. As long as some 
— — — E ELA — 
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by which to judge of the genuineness of the demand. The liting voice, in 
the present state of ignorance of the masses, is the surest Way of getting 
at their hearts. , ; ; 

The Missionaries itinerate extensively. They carry ont in religious mat- 
ters what Sir H. Lawrence so often inculcated, both by precept and exam- 
ple on young civilians in magisterial ones—“ more under the tree and less 
under the punkah.” They adopt the principle of Dr. Chalmers, ** we must go 
žo the people and not expect them in the first instance to come to us. We 
must be aggressive." 


The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Budha of the Burmese, with annota- 
tions, Notice on the Phongies, or Buddhist Religions, and the Ways to Ni- 
ban. By the Right Rev. P. Bigandet, Vicar Apostolic of Pegu. Ran- 
goon : Pegu Press. 1858. 


— NO form of religion in the world at this moment numbers its votaries in 
such multitudes as Buddhism, and yet there amp very few forms of belief 
whose tenets and tendencies are less understood, except by a select few 
whose opportunities haye been special or whose research has been very 
painstaking. Over about one-fourth of the human family it has shed its 
soul-deadening blight. Its temples crown the hills of Nepaul and rise among 
the glades of Ceylon ; its worshippers people the crowded cities of the vast 
Celestial Empire and the isles of Japan ; it is the religion of Korea, Mon- 
golia and Thibet as well as of the whole of the Eastern Peninsula from Ma- 
lacca to the Shan States, with the exception of some of the wild tribes who 
declare respecting all religious belief * that they know little on théieub- 
z ( ject ; that God once wrote his Commands upon a buffalo's hide, and called 
— EE to take an abstract of it, but that they had no time for 
— Ahi , being occupied. with tiling their lands" No doubt among the 
; ny nations in which it prevails it is more or less mixed up with remains 
"forms of belief and superstition, but essentially it is one wide- 
ath wih originally arose on the banks of the Ganges among 
E ofan earlier creed, and has extended its sway over 
Ape is pr borders Britain is only now becoming ac- 

count « of the origin rigin of this religion, of what promis- 

e acceptance of mer | its propagation, and of the na- 
3 of a notice such. as this. For . 
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Budba or? Gaudama, or Fo is, by the Northern Buddhists, that is, 
the Chinese, Japanese, and Thibetans, believed to have lived abont 
1027 B. C, but the Southern Buddhists, or the Burmese, Siamese, 
Cingalese, and Chinese, (according to some authorities as cited by 
Klaproth) fix the era of Gaudama in the sixth century before Christ. 
This discrepancy inclined scholars at one time to believe that there 
had been two historical Budhas. A careful comparison of the events 
of the recorded lives of both has, however, led to the conclusion that they 
are the same historical personage, whose nirvána or absorption into the 
quiescence of the deity, is placed in the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Ajata Satru ( Adzatatha ), the sixth Sisundga, King of Magadha or Behar. 
This was about 196 years prior to Chandragupta, the Sandracotius of the 

Greeks, and consequently in 542 or 544 B. C. To the north of Benares 
(Baranathee) on the banks of the Gogra, of noble or royal family, 
and in,all probability of Kshetrya caste, was born Gaudama or Theid- 
dat. After passing twenty years or more under his father’s roof, 
he left his family and betook himself during a periód of six years to the 
solitude of Uranwela in the neighbourhood of Gaya, a place which in those 
days seems to have been a famous resort of meditative hermits and other 
ascetics. It was at a time when the Brahmans were undisturbed in their 
spiritual and intellectual domination over the masses of India, and when, 
having no disputes on this ground to occupy their attentioh, many of them 
seem to have retired to the solitudes to practice fastings and penances for 
the purification of their souls. Budha was one of these recluses but, pro- - 
bably like some others, he did not feel satisfied with the performance of an 
endless round of mortifications of the flesh and of the spirit. With him. > 
the idea seems to have taken the definite form of promulgating a new re- 
ligious faith, to deliver men from that endless series of countizss existences 
through which they are doomed to pass, and to free them from the vicis 
situdes and miseries essentially connected with the present state of 
















This ferm in its oufward manifestations was not altogether in direct am — 
open antagonism to the existing beliefs and practices of the brahmans of — 
his age: at first they do not seem to —— — afluer z son ; 
their social position. c» — — m 1 


Budha addressed himself to the teachers and high caste z 
his age, especially about Benares.. His only weapons were « 
and by means of his addresses and —— 
trines spread so rapidly that it is believe Buddhism was, d 
fve years of Gaudama's ministry, preached —— 
titudes of all ranks in India from the borders c ha — ga. | 
doctrines difred from those of the Bribmans chi — 
verameũt of a divine being and the. = nib-Uhan; or a 
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final quiescence, or perhaps annihilation, as * the escape from the whirlpool 
of human zmiseries,"—the goal to be longed for and sought afjer by all in- 
telligent existences as the consummation of happiness. But underlying the 
doctrines of Buda and traceable by inference through much of his teach- 
ing, was a principle levelled at the distinction of caste, and thus destined ul- 
timately to arouse the jealousies of the dominant castes of his countrymen. 
He admiteSd all as his disciples. Belief in his doctrines was the only and 
the wide door to the order of the ** perfect." The proud Brahman perceived 
this and felt that whilst no superiority in respect of race was thus acknow- 
ledged, the way was opened to men of all castes and nations to an equali- 
ty with himself,—which would lower his claims to be looked up t& snd 
served as a spiritual superior by men of every grade in the social scale, 
and would place the Sudra in the same rank with himself, which might 
thus lead to the general acceptance of the new religion by the lower castes. 
Tt soon became evident that neither silence nor contempt were weapons 
of sufficient peower successfully to combat it, and argument had failed. The 

igion spread and was patrpnised even by the kings. . Athanka ( Asoca) 
of Palibothra had lent the influence of the secular powef? to the,decisions 
of its third and last general assembly, which compiled the Pittagat or col- 
lection of religious books. Immediately after this council the sect seems 
to have propagated its tenets with great zeal all over India, Cashmere, Cey- 
lon, and the Nórth of Burmah, and overthrew the aristocratic faith that 
had lorg kept the millions im bondage. But times changed, the kings no 
longer protected Buddhism, and an exterminating persecution was com- 

> -menced in the fifth century of our era and continued till the seventh, when 
— = in the country where it had originated Buddhism became well nigh extinct. 
— Ahes wars with the Brahmanical Hindús evidently tended to hasten its 
-fasion in fhe surrounding countries. It had entered Nepaul in the first 
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ze e: nd in: the fifth it spread in Thibet and Java, and a century later. 
gained a footing in Korea and Japan. 

i now extinc . in India there are still many remains witnesajng to 

nce- —su oh as those at Gaya, and near Benares, at Bág in 


"n 


and Gantür, and on Salsette,—in some of 


Zuglish, by the Vicar Apostolic — 





present day.* The style is very creditable to M. Bigandet as a foreigner, 
but the very title in which he employs the word “ religious" as the repre- 
sentative of religeuses, will shew that the author is a Frenchman. „Of the 
contents of the book little idea could be conveyed withGut such a careful 
summary and extracts as there is not room for in these pages. 'The truth 
is in most cases so obseured as to be lost in the disguise of fable. Nothing 
is too absurd apparently for a Buddhist to believe, and no occalllion seemed 
unworthy for the performance of a miracle by Budha. We give the follow- 
ing as a specimen of the contents of this sacred book of the Buddhists :— 
"He (Phralaong or Budha) was wrapped up, as it were, in the profoundest 
mec tion. The extremities-of the branches of the Baudi ( Banyan) tree, 
fell gently over him, and by their undulations seemed caressing, as it were, - 
his tsiwaran: they resembled so many beautiful mosegays of red flowers 
that were offered to him. At the first watch of the night, Phralaong recol- 
lected what he had been during his former existenceB, and obtained the 
knowledge of the past; at midnight he was gifted with a sight similar to 
that of a Nat, and obtained the knowledge of the present; in the morning 
he obtained a perfect knowledge of the law, of all beings, and ofallrelations 
subsisting between them, that is to say, perfect wisdom. When this great - 
wonder took place, ten thousand worlds were shaken twelve times ; ;when 
the supreme, knowledge was imparted to him, these words “ most —— 
being,” were heard throughout the same series of systems. M — 
ornaments decorated all places. . Flagstaffs appeared in every — ck 
splendid streamers. Of such dimensions were they, that the extre — 
of those in the east reached the opposite side of the west, and those i — 
north, the southern boundary.”...“The five sorts of lilies bloomed — 
taneously."... Rivers suspended their course, the blind. = »cove = 
sight, the Hae deaf could hear, and the lame — 

«t Innumerable other wonders took — ^h 
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self to be a dramatist. Hence vernacular literature, though if its infancy, 
is already over-stocked with the wretched performances digaitied with the 
appellation of dramas. With the present generation of Bengali dramatists, 
a drama is nothing more than a plain story told by several people in the 
course of smart dialogues. To inculeate the lessons of“ moral prudence in 
brief sententious precepts"—to “treat of fate, and chance, and change in 
human ug —.o “deasribe high actions and high passions"—all this is 
not their trade. Our native dramatists tell a dull story in dull prose and 
duller verse, and call*he thing a drama. Of this nature is the performance 
before us. It would be an insult to the understandings of our readers were 
we to recite the very absurd story which our author professes to dramatize. 
Suffice it to say in a single sentence that à prince hears of the beauty of a 
certain princess, falls in love with her, sends her a garland of pearls through 
a parrot, contrives to get into her apartment through the agency of a demon 
(gandharva), is discovered by the father of the princess and imprisoned, 
breaks his fetters and frightens the father, and at last gets married. The 
worst of these so-called dramas is that they are not simply uséless—they 
taint the heart and corrupt the morals of youth. 


Bastur Bichár (Lessons on Objects); by Ramgati Nydratna, Calcutta. 
Sambat 1915. 


Tars is a very useful compilation. In a popular and flowing style the 

| writer gives a good deal of valuable information on the objects with which 
^ _ we have to do in eyery-day life.. The objects handled are, glass, camphor 
= ru — India rubber, opium, tea, assafœtida, coffee, sandal-wood, tur- 
pel ®» paper, musk, silk, shell-lae, serpent's poison, pearls, glue, horn, wool, 
Iphur T, Lage coal, mercury, mica, lead, salt, copper, saltpetre, iron, lime, 

, coch; Le snow, soap, quinine, oil, gunpowder, coral, spunge, uttar 
ond. The book may be odvantagoguaiy i intro- 
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; translated into Bengali Verse, by Dwárká 
"s — 
=e" os —8 = 

islafion ofa — vin English book en- 
> cannot —— the translator - 
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nyan Briksha (The Tree of Knowledge); for the use of schools. By Bipra 
Charan, Chakrabartti, of the Church of Scotland Mission. Part IV. 
Calcutta. 1859. s 


TnHis is the fourth volume of a series of Christian vernacular school . 
books, the first three volumes of which we noticed in the lasi&enumber of 
this Review. It treats of the following subjects -—A brief account of Ben- 
gal, the printing-press, prophecies concerning the incarnation of Christ, 
eclipses, grammatical rules, account of Great Britain, the origin of idolatry, 
the fate of Sodom and Gomorrha, Miracles of Christ, the magnet, rain- 
bow, comets, prophecies regarding the Messiah, an anecdote, and the his- 
tory of Caleb. The book has somewhat disappointed us. In the prepara- 
tion of a series of school-books the compiler should sedulously aim at a re- 
gular gradation in his style of composition ; the earljer parts ought to be 
written in a simple and easy, the more advanced parts in a higher and more 
elevated style. 'The compiler of the series before us has failed to do this. 
The style of the fourth part is in no way higher and more difficult than that 
of the third ; while there are passages in it, to say the least, very careless- — 
ly written. Had we space, we might have pointed out dozens of serftences - 
constructed in violation of the rules of grammar and idiom. — — 
graver defects. 'The Baboo tells us in page 8 that, * on account ofthe = 
moon being many millions of times amaller ape the — a total eclipse of _ = 
the latter body is impossible.” — — 

This statement is repeated in the same page in a variety of Srey” : 
an error contained in an educational primer, intended for the schools of 
Bengal, is simply disgraceful, and sufficient to bring the entire — e into | 
. discredit. The author, we hope, will not misunderstand us, As a la 
teacher and catechist in connection with the Church of Scotland's M 
in Caleutta, he has won respect and esteefh. But when he pub. 
world, a series of books intended to be Gsed in schools, the sii ; 
cation as well as of literature demand that those books should 
scrutinized. We trust that Baboo Bipra- Charan Chakrab: um , 
second edition of the book under notice, expunge the € 
and that in the compilation of the — 
advice.—** ‘ Be careful has you — M xo: 
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not receive the circulation it deserved, though it was well spoken of by the 
newspaper critics of the day. He then contributed largely to the vernacular 
periodical Press. .And now he appears again as a poet, or rather asthe Ben- 
gali translator of a British poet. The translation first appeared in the columns 

-of the Arunodaya—a Bengali periodical published under the auspices of the 
Calcutta Christian Tract Society. The translation is admirable. Himself 
a poet, the translator has infused into his version not a little of the poetical 
spirit of Dr. Parnell. The versificatfon is faultless, chaste, and rythmical. 

- The author has a purity of style and severity of taste unusual with his 
countrymen. We should like to meet him again. 


7 — — — 


Muhammader Jiban Charitra, Muhammadiya Rajyer Purabritta. (Life of 

Muhammad, founded on Arabic Authorities, to which is added a History of 
Afuhammedanism) Calcutta. Printed for the Calcutta Christian Tract 
and Book Society. 


THE last report of the Calcutta Christian Tract and Book Society ascribes 

the authorship of this work to the Rev. J. Long of the Church Mission So- 

. ciety. Mr. Long, we believe, is no Arabic scholar, but his work is founded on 
— the tesearches of Sprenger, Caussin de Perceval, Weil, and Muir. The first 
part of the work containing the Life of Muhammad was published some 
years since. It now appears in an enlarged form with a history of Muham- 
~~ medanism appended to it. The religious revolution inaugurated by Mu- 
hammad is one of the most important events in the history of the world, and 
= Arr. Long has done real service to vernacular literature by writing so clear 
— and life-like a narrative of that revolution. The Life of Muhammad with its 
ng events is despatched in six chapters ; the second part commences 
the Life of Abubeker and traces the fortunes of Islamism through the 
“A down to the present day; while the concluding chapters con- 
serta tations, on Muhammadaam sects, on the Wahabis, on Muhamma- 1 
a ure, on the tenets of the Koran, on Muhammadan pilgrimages, and 
sent “condition of the Muhammadans. Mr. Long deserves the best 
he native community for the very useful work which he has pro- 
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translation of a part of Euclid, are very important and useful works ; while: — 
treatise before us is one of the best books ever written in the Bengali - = 
language. The book contains six chapters, t the first of which is devoted to 


what little is known of the early history of the world ; the second to the — 


the 


history of the ‘Egyptians ; the third to the history of the Jews ; the fourth:= = 
to the history of the Pheenicians ; the fifth to the history of the Assyrians E 
and Babylonians ; and the sixth to that of the Persians. History in shos 
hands of+the intelligent Baboo is not a mere dry chronicle of events. Nar- — = 


«ratives of battles and sieges are agreeably relieved by dissertations oni e 
terature, politics, religion and manner The style in which the book is 
written is admirable. It is at once simple, chaste and dignified. — E 
the Baboo will give us in the second part a complete History of Ciro Heg —= 
when he does so, he will, we hope, give us in Bengali the origiual 
names, and not as they are transmogrified through the medium eee s 


lish. We make this remark because we ux. our author writing in Bi nga 7 
Phenicia instead of PAenikia. Oe ius mss ^ 
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dim as à series of dialogues a1 in which the manners of the. 
described. The — has evidently Eae oe 


~ — — of the book! 


— 
-= 


Mad khaiyod barra déya, — thákbar | TA Dri 


the question is—how to keep Caste.) ; Tek 
* Alláter Gharer Dulal” T oilit HOO. 
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$ 
Picnic sketches before us, is drunkenness, of which several species are 
racily described ; while spicy anecdotes of first-class Bengali drunkards are 
told with infinite drollery. Nor does the author display less skill in depict- 
ing the detestable hypocrisy of those Brahmans and heads of dals who, 
themselves devoted followers of Baechus, sit in judgment over, and ful- 
minate threats of excommunication against, the bold innovator in his 
country’s customs. * 

We retain the opinion which we expressed some time since, when noticing 
_his other work, of our author's style of composition. A purer and a chaster 
style would detract nothing from the liveliness of his wit or the pungency of 
— —his satire, while it would unquestionably find a larger circle of readers, and 
a perhaps increase the chance of its surviving the ephemeral publications of 

= the day. The work before us has discovered another defect in the writer's 
— tyle—a defect, which, for want of an appropriate term, we may characterize 
— ‘as Bengali Cockneyism. Tek Chand Thakur is a Ditcher of the first water. 
3 = All his sceneggre laid within the confines of the Ditch ; all his characters are 
IlÉl0 5 NE ; the satirical whip, with which he SO mercilessly lashes the vices of 
the day, is evidently of ditch manufacture ; and the very words he uses 
= .. swell strongly of the Ditch. ln the course of a very attentive perusal of 
- the book before us, we. discovered scores of words which, in their peculiar 


— inflection, are regardéd by every Bengali scholar as extremely vulgar, and 
<= = _ which are never used in any part of the country except by a limited class of 


E people i in the city of Calcutta. We can understand the use of such provin- 
= cialisms, or rather cockneyisms, or better stil Ditchisms, for the sake of 


— 







— dramatic propriety ; ; but where no such purpose is to be served, we fail to 
=e its utility. We do not wish to be understood as depreciating the 
bk. It is an admirable performance, and will, we hope; do much good to 
ges for which it dg intended. © b IV ES A ., 
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